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Making Retail Business Pay In War Time 


Immediately after the outbreak of the European war 
lumber manufacturers that exported a good part of their 
annual cut found it necessary to develop new markets; 
after the declaration of war between the United States 
and Germany the hardwood manufacturers found that it 
was necessary to look for new sources to absorb a large 
part of their output. Today the retail lumberman is 
in much the same situation in that it is necessary to de- 
velop war markets, to extend trade into fields that are 
susceptible of cultivation because of the war. To aid 
retail lumbermen to secure business of this character the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN began some weeks ago the pub- 
lication of a weekly page under the title of ‘‘ Pertinent 
Business Hints for Retail Lumbermen.’’ That hints of 
this character are practical, that they will help the retail 
lumberman to increase sales, has been proved by one re- 
tail lumberman, who, of his own initiative, put on a 
campaign to get more business along the lines being sug- 
gested by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. That lumberman 
is Gene F. Racey, of Gorin, Mo., and his experience can 
best be told in his own words, as follows: 

‘*One day last winter as I was wondering what I could 
do to sell some extra lumber during the slack months the 


idea of a portable hog house came to me. I drew a little 
plan and figured the bill and saw I could get one out for 
$25. I used 2x6’s for runners and used the lumber from 
an old dredge boat for most of the frame part, thus 
lessening the expense. Everybody around Gorin calls 
these ‘hog traps’ and after making one I inserted an 
ad in the local paper. (This ad appears in the upper 
right hand corner of this page—EpiTor.) I ran this ad 
only two weeks and the first Saturday after it appeared 
there must have been between fifteen and twenty farmers 
who came to the yard to see the hog trap. I have sold 
twenty-two all told and I have three more to make for 
chicken houses. The latter I floor, and they also have 
the door at the end so as to get it higher. These sell at 
a higher price. 

‘‘The main feature of this hog house is the sunshine 
that is the only free thing the farmer gets to help raise 
young stock. One can hang an oil stove in one of these 
and save a litter of pigs at 16 degrees below zero, for 
they are made so that they are tight at the top when 
the windows are closed. 

‘¢When we had about three weeks of deep snow I ran 
as an ad an attempt at a poem entitled ‘Hog Trap News.’ 








Look Out for Hog Traps 


You Can Catch ’em Clear Full of Young Porkers 


DIRECTIONS: Set them face to the south on a 
good dry spot, where the mother hog habitats. Leave 
the door open and put some straw in for bed. Slip 
down at daylight each morning until you find a buneh 
of young Rooters, then shut the door on them—and 
you have ’em., You can work this same trick with the 
same trap on the same mother hog for years before she 
gets wise to it. 





These Traps are 6 ft. wide and 12 ft. long with a 
partition in the middle for two herds of swine. The 
front is 6 ft. high with 12 lights and two doors, built 
on runners, roofed and painted. Just ready to hiteh 
to and take out and set, and sell for $25.00. 


GENE SAYS: Get your orders in early and save 
Porkers and help win the “Bills Mix.” 
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TYPE OF PORTABLE HOG HOUSE OF WHICH TWENTY -TWO SOLD QUICKLY TO EAGER BUYERS WHEN ADVERTISED 





Hog Trap News 





I thought I’d tell you I’m no poct 
For fear that some of you don’t know it. 


The latest word that I have now 
Is from a customer, whose sow 
That voluntarily walked up and said 
She wanted the purchase of a Hog Trap bed. 


Night before last two piggies had died. 
She could not save any way she tried, 

And last night in snow two feet deep 
Two more of her babies were silent in sleep. 


And for each little piggy, whose life is let flicker, 
We make the dove of peace look a little bit sicker, 
And ~" ae little porker that passes.to the form of 
a clod, 
Makes a much broader grin-on the vicious war god. 


Hog Traps save these little swine ; 
Help make the litters count up nine. 

In the sun’s rays warm they run and play 
Until the setting sun ends the day. 


Then tired and sleepy just after lunch 


on They huddle up close in a snug little bunch 


And dream little dreams of when they are fat 
They'll a food for the Yankees and make them stand 


pa 
In the breaking of a military reign 
Of a country I need not call the name. 





—Gene. 








ine 


(The verses appear in the lower left hand corner of this 
page.—EpiTor.) I ran this ad only two times, as I do 
not think it does much good to run the same old ad too long 
without changing it to something new or different. An 
ad is a good way to reach the people. I am making lots 
of ‘Can’t Sag’ gates now as a result of a ‘Can’t Sag’ 
gate ad.’’ 

This account by Mr. Racey is so clear and proves so 
conclusively that the retailer can get a great deal of 
business in this manner that little comment is necessary. 
One thing that should be emphasized, however, is the 
fact that the farmers are eager to get such things as 
portable hog houses and ‘‘can’t sag’’ gates, but unless 
the retailer goes after the business the farmer will not 
come to the retailer. The type of portable hog house 
made by Mr. Racey is shown by the illustration in the 
center of this page. It is interesting to note that the 
name and address of the maker are stenciled on the 
verge board. Thus when one farmer visits another who 
has invested in a portable hog house Mr. Racey gets the 
benefit of some silent, but mighty effective, advertising. 

In a recent report issued by the Forest Service deal- 
ing with retailing and wholesaling in the middle West 
the following statement is made: ‘‘In 1914 eleven of 
the central States had approximately 11,000 retail lumber 
yards, of which 81 percent were in towns of 2,500 popu- 
lation and less. These yards represented an average in- 
vestment of approximately $31,500, or a total of over 
$300,000,000.’’? Taking the whole country, there must be 
at least 40,000 retail lumber yards. In some sections 


the average investment is greater than $31,500, in some 
less, but for the sake of an estimate it is safe to say 
that $31,500 represents the average investment in retail 
yards. In the same way it is probably true that about 
80 percent of the yards are located in towns of 2,500 and 
less population. On this basis the investment in retail 
yards in the United States is $1,260,000,000, The total 
wealth of the United States is variously estimated at from 
$225,000,000,000 to $250,000,000,000. That is, over 
1/250 of the wealth of the country is invested in retail 
yards. Patently, a healthy condition for such an indus- 
try is essential to financing to the fullest extent of the 
Government war program. 

The problem is so to arrange things that the activities 
of the retail lumbermen will return a profit and at the 
same time to further in the largest possible measure the 
prosecution of the war. The raising of pork must be 
increased; it must be speeded up. The same is true of 
cattle and poultry raising, of the growing of wool and 
so on thru an almost endless list. No one questions for 
a minute that the proper housing for animals helps to re- 
duce the number of deaths in the young. It is up to 
the retail lumbermen to see that the farmers have such 
buildings. It is not only a money getting proposition to 
go after this business, but it is a patriotic enterprise for 
those who must remain at home. It is one way of backing 
the army in France. In most sections hogs, for example, 
are given very little attention. They are put in any sort 
of building and left to range for themselves. Every hog 

(Concluded on Page 46.) 
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products. Iwo of these woods are 





For bookcases, cabinets, chairs, etc., where attractive 
figure enhances the value or where various effects in 
stain are desired, you'll find Port Orford Cedar a 
good buy. 


Successors to the C, A. Smith Lumber Co. 





“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


and, Mr. Furniture Man, when you give the 
“boys” in the shop the wood naturally adapted 
to the articles of furniture they are making, 
you'll materially cut down manufacturing 
costs and improve the market value of your 


Douglas Fir 
and Port Orford Cedar 









Familiarize yourself now with the many uses of Douglas 
Fir in your business. It gives a good account of itself 
when used for shelves, panels, etc. 


Let us tell you more about these two woods 
and suggest a mixed car for you. 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 
711 Syndicate Bldg, Oakland, Cal. 
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We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 
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MICHIGAN 
HARDWOOD 
LUMBER 


Write for Prices 


W.D. Young @ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manuf ers’ A 
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The Stage Is Set for Speeding Up the 
Building of Ships 


A notable advance in developing efficiency in govern- 
mental operation of our great war machine and its at- 
tendant industries was taken in Washington this week 
when the appointment was made and the acceptance an- 
nounced of Charles M. Schwab as director general of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, charged with the duty of 
building the ships that are absolutely essential to the win- 
ning of the war by the United States and her Allies. 

Probably no man in the country is better equipped 
from every standpoint for handling this big job than is 
the big American citizen who now has been placed in 
charge of it. 

_ Charles M. Schwab is essentially a steel man, but he 
is a big, successful business man, patriotic to the core, 
and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not believe that 
thru him the wooden ship building interests will suffer. 

The erying- need of the hour is ships. 

There is a need for every ship that can be turned out, 
of wood, of steel or of concrete. 

Certainly no one realizes this more fully than does 
the man who has been entrusted with the responsibility— 
almost equal to that of the President himself—of sup- 
plying the one thing that is absolutely essential to the 
winning of the war. 

Then let no one stop to worry over the possibility of 
some one material being favored more than another in 
ship construction, but let every one connected, in even 
the most remote way, with the ship building program 
redouble his efforts to produce the tonnage, feeling con- 
fident that wherever a ship is quickly and successfully 
Completed another will take its place on the ways, re- 
gardless of the material used. 

As was indicated in the address of Waddill Catchings 
before the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion in New York recently, the business interests long 
have recognized Charles M. Schwab as the one man in 





the country best fitted to direct the building of ships, 
and it should be a source of gratification that it has be- 
come possible for him to turn over to others the direction 
of the enormous activities in other lines that have been 
such a potent influence in the war for liberty and devote 
his time and talent to speeding up production of ships 
with which to bridge the seas and bring final victory to 
the Allied cause. 


The Forest Products Laboratory Should 
Be Adequately Financed , 


The Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
has had a great many special calls made upon its re- 
sources for work connected in some way with our war 
program. Some of this has been in a sense custom work, 
being accompanied by special appropriations to cover at 
least a part of the cost. In the work that it has been 
doing on the airplane problem, for example, it has been 
assigned certain appropriations from that fund. 

It is of course desirable that the laboratory be devel- 
oped to its greatest ability for usefulness, but the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes it desirable also that this 
be accomplished as largely as possible upon stated appro- 
priations so that the director will know what resources 
can be depended upon and can lay out a systematic pro- 
gram accordingly. The present stated appropriation is 
approximately $140,000, if recollection serves. An appro- 
priation of half a million annually in that direction would 
be one of the wisest investments that the nation could 
make. The scientific research work conducted by that 
organization demands trained workers and the experience 
of the last year or two indicates that the salaries allow- 
able under the present budget are too meager to prevent 
these workers from being attracted to other positions that 
can bid higher for their services. 

Tf this thing is worth doing it is worth doing well, with 
no stint of men or of equipment. The lumbermen of ‘the 
country should interest themselves in this matter and give 
their congressmen to understand that they will appreciate 
a proper recognition of the needs and the usefulness of 
this very practical and useful branch of the Forest Serv- 
ice work. 


Function of the Wholesaler in Lumber 
Merchandising 


The entire general question of the usefulness of the 
wholesale lumber merchant as a factor in lumber mer- 
chandising is very much to the fore at the present time. 
It is being raised very particularly by the attitude that 
has been assumed in the handling of Government pur- 
chases of dealing directly with the lumber manufac- 
turer and ignoring the wholesaler in a vast quantity and 
variety of purchases made for Government account. 
It is discussed in a letter from a prominent lumberman 
published in the Query and Comment Department this 
week, referring also to resolutions that have already 
been printed upon the subject. 

A notable study of this subject has also recently ap- 
peared in Part 8 of studies of the lumber industry by 
the United States Forest Service, this section of these 
studies having to do with the wholesale distribution 
of softwood lumber in the middle West. In this very 
useful publication will be found the following para- 
graph as the first in the Summary of Principal Conclu- 
sions, upon page 91: 

‘¢Wholesaling is an essential process in lumber dis- 
tribution. The marketing of the output of the many 
thousand mills thruout the country presents problems 
equally important with those of manufacturing. 
Whether the selling function is performed by men em- 
ployed directly by the manufacturers or by the inde- 
pendent wholesalers, public benefits and public ap- 
proval will ultimately be measured by the ability of the 
industry as a whole to make the process efficient and 
economical, to reduce sharp practices to a minimum, 
and to insure service and quality of material to the 
buyer. Both types of organization possess special ad- 
vantages in serving the public. At present only com- 
paratively large and strong mills are able to maintain 
their own wholesaling organizations. Smaller mills, 
which greatly predominate in number, are largely de- 
pendent upon the middlemen for the disposal of a great 
part of their output, and in many instances for financial 
assistance. ’? f 

Now it is very evident that in certain departments 
of the Government’s needs for lumber direct contact 
with the manufacturers is important and, indeed, neces- 
sary. This is true of most of the requirements of tim- 
bers for shipbuilding, altho even here the resources of 
the greater number of small mills might well be utilized 
in part (and indeed are being utilized in many in- 
stances) for some of the items well within their 
capacity for production. In the production of spruce 








for airplanes it has been, of course, necessary to draft 


the entire productive capacity of all sawmills in west- 
ern spruce and to provide additional productive 
capacity to rive out the material instead of sawing it. 

In such large lumber-requirements as those for can- 
tonment construction, however, which call for ordinary 
varieties of what is known as yard stock, the kind of 
material that is used in ordinary building construction, 
the ordinary product of the smaller mills of the country 
is well adapted to such purposes. The system of pur- 
chasing hitherto followed by the Government in effect 
to a very large extent eliminates the small mills because 
the Government does not have time to deal with a hun- 
dred individual small manufacturers instead of ten 
large sawmills. That, however, is precisely what the 
wholesale trade of the country is organized to do. It 
is its function to gather up this scattered small pro- 
ductive capacity, systematize and concentrate it and 
make it readily available. There appears to be no good 
reason why this very useful function of the wholesale 
trade should not be utilized by the Government. 

The American Government, before it gets thru with 
the war, will need the coéperation of the entire effective 
foree of the lumber industry. It is a patriotic desire 
of every part of the industry to serve the Government 
in its needs and the Government should weleome every 
assistance possible from every available source. 
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Advertising Is Just as Essential in 
Good as in Bad Times 


When times are good, when commodities sell with ease, 
or when there is such a-situation that a company or an 
industry has no competitors to fear there is a tendency 
to belittle the need of advertising. Therein lies the 
danger for the contented. Many old established indus- 
tries that have not believed in advertising have been un- 
dermined by infant, yet well advertised, industries. Ex- 
amples of this, chosen from a long list, are as follows: 

When the automobile industry started wooden wheels 
were the only kind made and the manufacturers never 
thought of advertising them. Wire wheels were inventea, 
the wire wheel producers saw their opportunity and ad- 
vertised extensively. Now the wooden wheel manufac- 
turers have embarked on an extensive campaign of ad- 
vertising to get back their lost business, The great lum 
ber industry, itself, offers a striking but painful ex- 
ample of what happens when an industry does not adver- 
tise and competing industries do. The lumber industry 
is now thoroly converted to the need of advertising. The 
coffee distributers are among the latest whose eyes have 
been opened to the need of advertising. Coffee is a staple 
drink and its distributers contended that it required no 
advertising to get people to drink coffee. Substitutes 
for coffee were invented and were put on the market with 
an aggressive advertising campaign. The result is that 
the distributers, backed by the Brazilian growers, are 
going to spend $1,000,000 a year in advertising coffee. 
When bicycles were in vogue there was a popular speedo- 
meter in use that controlled the field. The manufactur- 
ers of this article did not advertise and they lost their 
real opportunity to new companies that made millions 
on automobile speedometers. 

To be effective advertising must be kept up, whether 
the company advertising has anything to sell or not. A 
case in point is that when the recent sugar shortage was 
most acute the largest distributer of refined sugar 
launched a big advertising campaign. It had no sugar 
to sell, but it wanted to keep its prestige. There is an 
even better reason, however, for heavy advertising in 
times when orders are more plentiful than goods to fill 
them, Suppose a lumber company without advertising at 
present is able to get two inquiries for every car of lum- 
ber it can ship, but that by advertising it can get six 
or eight inquiries for each car it produces. The increased 
number of inquiries developed as a result of this adver- 
tising makes it possible for the company to select the 
very best orders at the best prices and largely increases 
its gross business and its net income. Instead of two or- 
ders and possibly two ranges of price to select from the 
company may have six or eight orders and an equal num- 
ber of price ranges to select from. Is that not worth 
advertising for? Milk is good—but cream is much better. 





Fixed Prices Must Govern in Sales of 


Railroad and Car Material 


The fixing of prices by the Government on lumber for 
Government purposes, direct or indirect, including rail- 
road and car material, has caused much anxiety and 
speculation in the trade, both wholesale and manufactur- 
ing, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received many 
inquiries as to whether orders placed by car companies 
or railroads at prices higher than the Government sched- 
ule would be permitted to stand. The answer in each 
case was that while apparently there is nothing in the 
order emanating from the price fixing committee of the 
War Industries Board that would prevent a concern from 
booking an order at prices higher than the schedule, in all 
probability when settlement was made the shipper would 
be presented with an overcharge claim and would have 
to issue credit memorandum accordingly before its bill 
would be paid. 

In order to clear up the matter the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN submitted to the director of lumber in Washing- 
ton this query: ‘‘Are manufacturers permitted to book 
orders from railroads direct for car material at prices 
higher than those made by the price fixing committee, or 
do they have to conform strictly to those prices regardless 
of whether orders come thru the bureaus or otherwise?’’ 

The reply to this query was: ‘‘So long as railroads are 
under Government control car material orders must not be 
placed by individual carriers at higher prices than the 
maximum fixed by the price fixing committee. No rail- 
road should attempt to place orders for lumber at higher 
than the maximum prices and no manufacturer should 
accept such orders. The fixed price is to govern as a 
maximum. Any manufacturer who accepts an order at 
a higher price would be sure to encounter great difficulty 
in getting his accounts approved by the auditing depart- 
ment of the railroad administration. ’’ 

This should indicate clearly that the element of com- 
petition for railroad material has been removed insofar 
as price is concerned, and if the wholesaler is to handle 
this class of business at a profit he will have to do it 
from stocks in his concentration yards or under contract 
at a price that will allow a margin on the fixed maximum 
price or from mills without sales organizations that will 
accept the business from the wholesaler at a price that 
will enable him to make a reasonable margin. 

In a Washington dispatch in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN last week was an intimation that mills not connected 
with the emergency bureaus might secure railroad busi- 


ness at higher than the fixed maximum prices at which 
the bureaus would have to accept the business placed thru 
them, but this seems not to have been well founded and 
there will be no discrimination, for if any orders should 
be placed at prices higher than those determined by the 
price fixing committee, on the final audit the accounts 
would fail of approval and claims for overcharge would 
have to be met. 

What applies to railroad material also will apply in 
the same way to all other lumber purchases for the Gov- 
ernment or by factories or individuals filling contracts 
for the Government on a cost plus basis. As yet, however, 
the price fixing committee of the War Industries Board 
has fixed prices only on southern pine and fir and the 
schedule for the latter wood, just promulgated this week, 
will be found on page 29 of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 





Growing Interest in Use of Portable 
Band Mills 


In a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ap- 
peared an article describing the experience of a New 
Kngland manufacturer in the operation of portable band 
sawmills. The interest that this article has aroused is 
unusual. Inquiries concerning the mill have been received 
from subscribers to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in the 
Kast, in the middle States and from the Pacific coast. 
From time to time manufacturers of sawmill machinery 
have experimented in putting out portable band mills 
and at the present time over half a dozen companies are 
in a position to supply band mills of either the portable 
or semi-portable type. As a matter of fact, the United 
States Government has purchased over fifty portable 
band sawmill units for the 10th and 20th Engineers. 
In the far Kast several manufacturers of sawmill ma- 
chinery have found a very profitable market for port- 
able band mills. 

Operating a portable band sawmill is an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition from operating the ordinary circular 
type of portable mill. Perhaps it would be better to 
refer to band mills as semi-portable because the indi- 
vidual units composing the band sawmills are, of neces- 
sity, considerably larger and heavier than corresponding 
parts of the circular mill and the band mill requires more 
careful lining and setting up when moved. A fairly 
secure foundation also is necessary. These difficulties, 
of course, are not insurmountable and one way to get 
around the difficulty would be to employ a motor truck 
to move the units of the mill. On the Pacific coast 
donkey engines weighing as much as ten tons and mounted 
on skids are easily moved from place to place by motor 
trucks and this system might very easily be applied to a 
portable mill. 

The greatest obstacle to the employment of portable 
hand sawmills is with reference to the care of the saws. 
The problem of filing a band saw is far different from 
that of filing a circular saw, and the only way to get 
good results from a band mill is to have a good saw 
filer, and a good filer demands filer’s wages. Such wages 
would probably be too high for the operation of one mill 
but it might pay very well to operate several in one 
vicinity, taking the saws to a central point where a fully 
equipped band saw filing room could be maintained. 
This is the system followed by successful portable band 
mill operators in this country; naturally, it calls for an 
operation backed by considerable standing timber. There 
are many sections of that character in the United States, 
particularly in the hardwood areas. These tracts are not 
large enough to warrant installation of a large mill but 
by installing several portable mills the lumber could be 
produced very well. The question of transportation could 
be solved by the use of motor trucks and in this way 
only the good lumber need be hauled to some central 
shipping point. Then when it is desirable to move a 
mill the sections could be loaded on a motor truck and 
hauled to any desired point. 

Unquestionably much interest is taken by lumbermen 
in securing a practical, satisfactory portable band saw- 
mill and there is no reason why one should not prove 
practical provided the operator take proper care of the 
saws, 





‘*‘WE MUST WIN; WIN WE WILL’’ 

Our fathers nearly a century and a half ago 
fought to establish freedom in this land. Today 
the nation, which their toil and sacrifice brought 
into being, is called upon to protect that freedom 
from the pitiless enemy of all freedom. 

For the sake of America, for the sake of all 
mankind, we must win in this titanic struggle 
against the would-be conqueror of the world. 
Prussian militarism has challenged all free men 
to maintain their right to be free. They have 
appealed to force and with force they must be 
met. America, the cradle of freedom, will do her 
part. We look forward unafraid into the future, 
for we stand side by side with the great democ- 
racies of the earth, which have so long and so 
valiantly checked the ambitions of Germany’s 
rulers.'. We must fight on- until the aims pro- 
claimed by the President are achieved. Win we 
must and win we will. There can be no other 
end to this war.—Secretary Lansing. 











Lumber Associations Originate and Push 
Practical War Measures 


One great difference between the United States and 
Germany is that Americans do not wait to be told by 
the Government what to do or what not to do if within 
the proper sphere of any individual or organization an 
opportunity is presented to help win the war thru initia- 
tive and enterprise directly applied to the situation. 
In short, if we see something that should be done we go 
ahead and do it, provided it does not trench upon any 
duly constituted authority. This national characteristic 
has resulted in a vast amount of spontaneous endeavor 
of a quality that never could be elicited by governmental 
edicts. 

These reflections are aroused by the reports that daily 
reach this office of big, vital things that are done by 
individual lumbermen, corporations and associations, 
This editorial, however, purposes to touch upon only two 
or three important courses of action that have been 
originated and are being carried out by lumber associa- 
tions, or executives of such associations, having for their 
aim the maximum production and conservation of food 
stuffs. 

A few weeks ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN editorially 
commented upon the plan suggested by J. R. Moorehead, 
secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
at the annual meeting of that organization, to help solve 
the farm labor problem by getting the business men of 
the various communities, and their employees, to volunteer 
to give a certain number of days’ work to helping the 
farmers of their neighborhoods. Secretary Moorhead has 
since devoted considerable attention to pushing this idea 
and his latest bulletin, sent out to the members under date 
of April 13, strongly urges them to get busy and organ- 
ize the business men of their communities so that when 
the emergency comes it will be necessary only to call on 
those who have volunteered. This is a splendid, thoroly 
practical plan, and if generally applied will be of im- 
mense value as a food conservation measure. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN carnestly hopes that its readers 
in every farming community will take action along the 
lines suggested in the bulletin referred to, which briefly 
are as follows: 

‘Call a mass meeting of the people of your community, 
explain the plan and appoint a committee to secure 
pledges for volunteer farm work. A suitable pledge card 
to be signed by the volunteer will be found useful. This 
is a great opportunity to help win the war by aiding the 
farmers to save their crops. It will tie up the town and 
country and make friends for the community, and espe- 
cially for the business men who volunteer their aid. 
Nothing that retailers can do will help them more with 
their country customers than just this friendly codpera- 
tion at a critical time. The merchants of any community 
would better shut up shop during harvest time and help 
the farmer, purely as a business proposition, than that 
any part of the crop should go to waste.’’ 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association is effectively 
cooperating with mill owners in western Oregon and 
Washington who are turning over their idle acres to em- 
ployees for war gardens. Thru the association all inter- 
ested employees are being supplied with a booklet on 
war gardening issued by the National War Garden Com- 
mission. Conditions are especially favorable for war 
gardening by the employees of these mills, as the 8-hour 
law and the daylight saving plan afford them abundant 
leisure, and they are eager to use some of the idle land 
near the mills to grow vegetables, Owners are plowing 
the gardens with the companies’ teams and every en- 
couragement is given the men, to the end that the vol- 
ume of food produced may be increased to the greatest 
extent possible. 

The shingle men of the west Coast have patriotically 
decided to discontinue the use of labels on their product 
and are advising their customers accordingly. This action 
was taken to save the flour used in making paste for affix- 
ing the labels. The shingle industry of Oregon and Wash- 
ington produces about 100 carloads of shingles a day, 
and the big quantity of paste used for putting a label on 
each bundle made a heavy demand upon the flour supply. 
The shingle men are looking for some substitute, but in 
the meantime even the most widely known and adver- 
tised brands of shingles are going out unlabeled. Manu- 
facturers who have spent years and large sums of money 
to popularize a distinctive brand or label can best under- 
stand the sacrifice involved. : 

Space limitations forbid mentioning here even a tithe 
of all that the lumbermen of America are doing to back 
up the Government and win the war. No industry has 
more reason to feel pride in what has been accomplished, 
in direct codperation in the great national enterprises 
involving the use of lumber and in such spontaneous effort 
as has here been briefly touched upon. 





Ir THE railroad administration wants to build wooden 
ears with a single sheathing to save labor, why not com- 
bine an Irish bull with the Daugherty ship design and 
make the single sheathing double, a 1-inch diagonal 
sheathing with a 1l-inch vertical sheathing over it? That 
would make a stronger and tighter car and get rid of 
the difficulty over 2-inch stock. Inventor’s rights in the 
idea are cheerfully dedicated to the public, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN not being equipped to develop it. Besides, 
railroad patents are being suspended during the war 
anyway. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


TIMBER FOR LIBERTY BONDS 


The more I read of this big Liberty Loan drive the more I 
wish to help. I have thirty acres of timber, consisting of 
white oak, yellow oak and hickory. If I can sell it I will 
invest every dollar in Liberty Bonds. If you know of a com 
pany that wants this kind of timber please tell them of this. 
It is located about twelve miles south of Charleston, Ill., and 
is worth between $1,000 and $1,500. We wish to sell it stand 
jing, and the sooner the better. It will only be a drop in the 
bucket, but maybe it will help to down the kaiser.—INQuIRY 
No, 55. 


{Here is a chance for some down State sawmill man to 
acquire some timber and help along the bond proposition 
at the same time. The inquiry is from a woman who lives 
in Wisconsin and whose address will be supplied upon 
request.—EDITOoR. | 


IGNORING THE WHOLESALER 


An incongruity appears in your issue of April 6, for which 
a newspaper might not be considered in any way responsible, 
but because it represents a common error of public opinion 
nowadays it seems to deserve some attention. 

On page 37 you publish a resolution of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association showing that that large 
organization, containing many responsible business concerns, 
was denied recognition by the Lumber Committee in Washing- 
ton. Right in the center of this you publish a very proper 
patriotic appeal for the purchase of Liberty Bonds. How are 
the wholesalers of lumber expected to be able to buy Liberty 
Bonds if their business is to be shut off by prohibiting them 
not only from direct Government business but from indirect 
business, and including in the latter, as it is now proposed, 
even the requirements of railroads, car shops and inde- 
pendent builders of boats for interior transportation? This 
situation is emphasized by your announcement on page 46 
of proceedings in Washington to regulate prices of various 
kinds of lumber, and evident intent of the’ Lumber Com- 
mittee to spread its control entirely beyond legitimate Gov- 
ernment business. ; 

If this is done, how are wholesale concerns and the indi- 
viduals in their organization to continue to produce in their 
occupation enough for their own support, to say nothing of 
buying bonds and contributing to charities? The principals 
of this company have been engaged in legitimate wholesaling 
of lumber in this territory for periods ranging from twenty- 
three to thirty-nine years. ‘They have responded to every 
call for the Y. M, C. A., Red Cross and other major war ac- 
tivities. The company and most of the individuals in the 
organization have subscribed to each of the three Liberty 
loans. This in spite of the fact that out of six men of legal 
age in the organization before the war three have been con 
tributed to army service, leaving only three above military 
age to conduct the business. At the same time, it has seemed 
necessary to keep partly on the pay roll those absent in mili 
tary service, because of their reduced income and increased 
expenses of themselves or their dependents. All left here are 
doing other war work as expected. How is this to be done 
if mill production, railroad transportation and all facilities 
are to be restricted to Government and other business receiv 
ing similar priority and the wholesalers shut out of that 
business ? 

The legitimate wholesaler performs a service in assembly, 
distribution and financing particularly necessary to market 
efliciently the output of smaller producers, and at times fur 
nishes an equally economical outlet for production of the 
larger plants. Everyone that has practical experience in the 
lumber business knows there is a limit to the scale on which 
lumber producing operations can be conducted economically 
in many localities, so that the medium and smaller mills are 
necessary. Is it not better to have these handled by these 





GOVERNMENT ESTABLISHES NEW FIR LUMBER PRICES 


WasHINGTON, D. C., April 15.—'The office of the direc- 
tor of lumber today made public the new lists of fir 
lumber prices issued after the recent conferences with 
representative fir lumbermen. The lists are virtually the 
same as those in effect before March 1. In fact the only 
change noted will be under the head ‘‘Fir Finish, No. 2 
Clear & Better, 6 to 16 Feet Long,’’ found in line No. 3 
where 8- and 10-inch have been inserted after 1 x 5-inch. 
The only other change is in the date on which the list 
prices will expire, which is changed from March 1 to 
May 31. 

The understanding here is that the fir manufacturers 
are making a careful study of their production costs, 
with a view to submitting up-to-date data some time next 
month to be used by the authorities here in determining 
the price to be paid for fir lumber after May 31. This 
data will be presented to the price fixing committee of the 
War Industries Board, and probably to the Federal 
Trade Commission, 

The prices on fir, which are f. 0. b. mill, and in effect 
between Dee. 1, 1917, and May 31, 1918, are as follows: 


Fin COMMON Boarps, SIS, on SHIPLAP .. ...... 
x 2—G/20° mixed lengths BIB. ok css kes cece $18.00 
ix 86/80" mixed engine BI. 6. 6 os sce ces cae e 18.00 
lx 4—6/20’ mixed lengths S18.......°....... soos ee 
Ix 6—6/20’ mixed lengths S18 or S.L.........-...: 16.50 
ix 8—6/20’ mixed lengths SiS or 8.L.......00 e800 17.50 
1x10—6/20’ mixed lengths SiS or B.L........+..06. 17.50 
1x12—6/20’ mixed lengths S18 or S.L.............. 


18.00 
For selected common add $3. For D & M add $1.50. 
For grooved roofing add $3. Orders for 16-, 18- and 20-foot 
only add $2. Other orders for specified lengths add $1 to 
above prices. Number 2 common boards ahd shiplap $3 
less when in stock. 
Fir COMMON DIMENSION, SISLE 
9-, 10- 
8-, 12-, 22-and 26- to 
6-FE. 14-Ft. 16- 


18-, 

3-Nt, 20-Ft. 24-Ft. 32-Ft. 
2x3, 2x4...$15.50 $16.50 $17.50 $18.50 $19.50 $21.50 
2x6, 2x8... 15.50 16.00 17.00 17.50 18.50 20.00 
MO) coe ei 16.00 17.00 17.50 18.00 19.00 21.00 
ED te rs 16.50 17.50 18.00 18.50 19.50 21.50 
ee ee 19.00 19.00 20.00 21.00 23,00 
EO oo. ws Bente 20.00 20.00 21.00 22.00 24.00 
BEES oes i WE 22.00 22.00 23.00 24.00 26.00 
mea0 ....,- af 24.00 24.00 25.00 26.00 28.00 


Add 50 cents for every 2 feet over 32-foot long up to 40- 
foot. For select common add $8. S1E or rough same mill 
base as dressed. For 2x4-, 2x6- or 2x8-inch D & M or 
shiplap add to S1S1B, $1.50. Hemlock permitted in 2x4- 
and 2x6-inch. 


legitimate wholesalers, who understand marketing the prod 
uct, than to have them either attempt to market their own 
output, with the limited amount they have to market of any 
one kind, and limited acquaintance they must necessarily have 
with outside market conditions and limited capital? 

Is not this whole movement a mistaken effort to centralize 
control of widely scattered production, which only disregards 
the present agencies for distribution, and would require 
building up a new organization to take its place? Is not this 
the very thing that has unavoidably delayed the Government 
program for production of munitions, ships, airplanes ete? 
Why attempt to spread it further, add to the congestion, and 
cripple legitimate business concerns that are now paying taxes 
and contributing their share to the communities’ existence? 
Regardless of selfish interests, T0 WIN THE WAR we should 
use all useful agencies now organized, and increase their serv- 
ice for the common good, not throttle a part and then find the 
balance inadequate.—-M. G, TRUMAN, vice president Marsh & 
Truman Lumber Co., 332 So, Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 


COURTESY RESPECTING CORRESPONDENCE 


It strikes me that the manufacturers and individuals who 
use your “Query and Comment” page are woefully lacking in 
courtesy in not replying to communications concerning their 
wants, 

I happen to know a manufacturer of hardwoods, princi- 
pally oak, who would be interested in figuring on just the 
items your No. 74 inquiry wants. I replied .to the inquiry 
and have not received an answer. 

A short editorial calling attention to the free space allotted, 
and failures of replies to answers, might wake some people 
up to their sense of obligations. In other words, if you are 
willing to print the inquiries free the person answering 
should be favored with a reply. 


|The above complaint happens to be a trifle prema- 
ture. This correspondent’s original letter was dated on 
April 6. It was addressed to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
and was referred to the original inquirer by the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN on April 10, The above complaint bears 
that date. The original inquirer had had no time to re- 
ply to this correspondence. 

As a general proposition, however, the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN wishes to raise the question as to whether it is 
really incumbent upon an inquirer thru these columns to 
reply to all answers received. These are war times and 
all unnecessary correspondence is being cut out; even re- 
ceipts for money payments are in many cases no longer 
being sent, the payer being requested to note the number 
of the check on the invoice and file it away as his re- 
ceipt. In some instances the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN re- 
ceives and forwards a dozen or more replies, some of 
which are directly responsive to the needs stated in the 
inquiry while others offer some other wood or some other 
item that they conceive the inquirer might possibly need. 
Some replies come from conveniently nearby points while 
others, like that under discussion above, are from a dis- 
tance, this one coming from the Southwest in reply to 
any inquiry inserted on behalf of a Chicago concern. 

All replies to inquiries sent in care of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN are carefully forwarded to the inquirer. If no 
response is received to them, may it not be taken for 
granted that the inquirer had supplied his needs else- 
where and no discourtesy is intended? 

In the above instance, however, we think it very likely 
that our correspondent in due course will hear from the 
original inquirer.—Epr1Tonr. | 


Fin COMMON PLANK AND SMALL TIMBERS, S1S1E or 848 


8..19:) 9+, 10-, 

14- and 18- and 22- and 26- to 

16-F't. 20-F t. 24-Ft. 32-Ft. 
et a $17.00 $17.50 $18.50 $20.50 
Patra sca oo sien ead oo» 208 18.50 19.50 21.50 
O56, 456, 4x8). 05665 5.0 18.50 19.50 20.50 22.50 
_ 22a 18.00 18.50 19.50 21.50 
BERO! BRIO cos cee 6 oe 18.50 19.50 20.50 22.50 
Lo Ee aa nee 19.00 20.00 21.00 23.00 
EE ee ee 20.00 21.00 22.00 24.00 
DOMIBIL i bi9:'6 9 0908: 45. 2 we 22.00 23.00 24.00 26.00 
CE Ope er a eee 24.00 25.00 26.00 28.00 
>| A> @ 1 or 18.50 19.50 20.50 22.50 
| are 19.50 20.50 21.50 23.50 
C1 |: Ee arene 20.50 21.50 22.50 24.50 
1 GA 22.00 23.00 24.00 26.00 
GS eh cease othe 24.00 25.00 26.00 28.00 
ORG WO BAS Soci eats 18.00 19.00 20.00 22.00 


_ Add 50 cents for every 2 feet over 32-foot long up to 40 
foot. For selected common add $3 S1E or rough same mill 
base as dressed, 


Fir TIMBERS, SINGLE CaRLOAD LENGTHS 82-Fr. AND UNDER 


S18S1H 

Rough or S48 

OCD. OME ii ovis 0d vai. pe ene oe rites $20.00 $21.00 
ee a are ne a 20.50 22.50 
ORE CO MEO p6d oo ap eae ons oe Cees 22.00 24.50 
CR ea ae a er eet 23.00 26.00 
LO Ne 6.528 55:0had ore are este ow arelewene > 24.50 27.50 
CUTE, BE en ei pies teekecsuw oes 27.50 31.00 
RI STEMI om o.oo oso 8.0 fb 3444 wae 31.00 35.00 
TORE WD Ns 59. aso 6.5 ios wp Glele 644 e008 20.00 21.00 
pO RE Ey ne ene Pere 20.50 23.00 
ROM TO ao Fb ore veces ovscceapons 25.00 28.50 
Se NIG 6 Ale oie alse eiw Ninn eget Ree 27.00 30.75 
Or ee RIT aloe. 2 aad 0a, uaa) ote \elw eo 9rd 30.00 84.00 
Pe NS aioe 65 66 6a ke aod eee dene 21.50 25.00 
AME Io iso eS ious gs 8ig6: 08 pede w wcahere 23.50 27.50 
NO MIE os 25s oo 06 oso wake 019.8 oo one 24.50 29.00 
ea a a a aE ...- 26.50 31.50 
EE a ea a ae Pe 30.00 85.50 


For odd or fractional thicknesses add to next less thick- 
ness 50 cents. Odd or fractional length timbers ordered 
shall be counted as of next longer even length. For odd or 
fractional widths add to next less width $1. For select 
common add $3. 

No.1 No. 2 No. 8 
1x4 10/16’ vertical grain flooring....$37.00 $34.00 $28.00 
14%4x4 6/16’ vertical grain flooring... 40.50 86.50 80.50 

Note: Numbers 1 and 2 vertical grain flooring 1x4 
inch, 6-, 7-, 8- and 9-foot, $1 less when in stock. Number 
3% vertical grain, $2 less. All 4- and 5-foot, $5 less, Short 
flooring subject to stock on hand, Specified lengths, $2 
extra. 





GOVERNMENT HAS SURPLUS OF CARPENTERS 


Please note the marked paragraph on the enclosed page 
from your issue of March 23, sent me in circular form, and 
advise why it is a fact that if the Government “most urgently 
needs” the ‘very class of labor” employed in building opera- 
tions it is impossible for good carpenters to get employment 
from the Government. There are several first-class carpenters 
in this little town that have had applications in for several 
months with no results whatever. If you can give me any 
information as to where these applications should be sent 
to receive prompt and favorable consideration it will be ap 
preciated. The men mentioned have families and are beyond 
the draft age, and as building operations have fallen off here 
as well as everywhere they are suffering from lack of em 
ployment. If this situation is general there must be some 
thing wrong with the system that causes it.—INnquiry No. 69. 


[The above letter is from a Wisconsin wholesale lum- 
berman and that part of Secretary McAdoo’s statement 
to which he refers is sufficiently indicated by the quoted 
phrases. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN addressed an inquiry upon 
this subject to the United States Employment Service at 
Washington and is in receipt of the following reply, 
which very clearly states the current situation: 


I am in receipt of your letter of April 10 to U. 8S. Employ 
ment Service in regard to carpenters who are unemployed 
because of the general falling off in building operations, 

I very much regret to say that there is apparently a sur 
plus of carpenters, practically all over the country. On the 
Pacific coast we have had to supply some carpenters from 
nearby States, but in general the building trades are flat, as 
you know, and, except in a few cases, the shipyards will not 
take house carpenters. We could probably use very soon a 
considerable number of heavy timber carpenters who are 
skilled in the use of the adz, to be broken into shipwork. 
The fact remains, however, that the shipyards are taking a 
certain percent of house carpenters from the vicinity of the 
yards, but not in sufficient numbers to create any outside 
demand, 

We have from day to day reports from various sections 
of the country where a few carpenters could be used. These 
are easily supplied from nearby territory. 

I regret this condition very much, as there is a large avail 
able supply of excellent men, and in some cases there is much 
suffering because of lack of work. I shall keep your letter 
before me, however, and just as soon as there is any call for 
carpenters will notify you, asking your coéperation in placing 
these men to the best advantage, 

But, in regard to ship carpenters, would say the shortage 
is acute. We have been able to find a considerable number of 
these men in various parts of the country, mostly working as 
house carpenters or in some other line of trade. If you can 
locate any number of these we shall be glad to have you do 
so for us, thereby directly helping in the speeding up the 
manufacture of wooden ships.—lI. W. LITCHFIELD, Clearance 
Section, U. S. Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 


If the other cantonments which the army is asking for 
are constructed they will make some work for carpenters, 
but for nothing like the number that are now out of em 
ployment. The number of building carpenters who are 
familiar with the use of the adz is somewhat restricted. 
The days when framing timbers for buildings were hewn 
out in that way are in the ancient past. 

It seems to be very clearly demonstrated that the nat- 
ural diminution in the building activities is amply suffi 
cient to prevent any interference of such activities with 
the Government program for some time, without any 
forced curtailment of building operations.—Eprror. | 


Vo. 2 Clear 
& Better No.8 
1x4—10/16’ flat grain flooring. . . $24.00 $21.00 
1x6—10/16’ flat grain flooring. -» 24.00 25.00 
All flat grain flooring 6-, 7-, 8- and 9-foot, $2 less. All 

4- and 5-foot, $5 less. Specified lengths, $2 extra. 
No. 2 Olear 


& Better 
1%, 1% or 2”, & to 12” wide, 3 to 16’ vertical grain 
fir stepping S2S or S48 and nosed............. . $45.00 


Fourteen-inch, $2 extra. Specified lengths, $2 extra. 
Fir Finisu, No. 2 Civar & Berrer, 6- TO 16-Foor Lona. . 








Rough Rough 

S2S or S48 Dry Green 

BR: xs. baece bid & pga re ek w eveneen $34.00 $32.00 $30.00 
Qo eee ; .-.. 35.00 33.00 31.00 
1x5, 8 & 10”... ‘ .. 86.00 $4.00 32,00 
bo) ee Terre / 38.00 36.00 34.00 
14% &1%x4 & 6"”...... ; 37.00 35.00 33.00 
1% & 14%4x5, 8, 10 & 12” 39.00 37.00 35.00 
(Fae 34.00 $2.00 30.00 
BUD o66:0%< jks ‘ 35.00 33.00 31.00 
2x8 & 10”. eave ‘ 36.00 $4.00 32.00 
re eee ese $8.00 36.00 34.00 


2%, 3&4" (green only).. cog oth seat 

For each inch in width over 12-inch add $1. Specitied 

lengths, $2 extra. For selected slash grain add $10. For 
vertical grain add $7. 


36.00 


CEILING 
Vo. 2 Clear 
& Better No.3 
5%x4, 10/16’ C. & B. B. or C. & KE. V.....$238.00 $17.50 
124, 26/50" C42 BR. B. OP C. SB. Viicscs 24.00 21.00 


Six- to 9-foot, $3 less. Four- and 5-foot, $5 less. Speci 
fied lengths, $2 extra. Fir partition, $5 more than ceiling. 
For 6-inch ceiling or partition add $3.50 to the price of 
4-inch. 

No. 2 Clear 
€& Better No. 8 
1x6, 10/16’ drop siding and rustic......$26.00 $23.50 

Six- to 9-foot, $3 less. Four- and 5-foot, $5 less. Speci 
fied lengths, $2 extra. Orders for drop siding patterns 
other than No. 106 must include the other grades accumu 
lated in working at grade prices. 

GENERAL NoTE: Foregoing prices on uppers are based on 
loading not less than 85 percent 10-foot and longer ; balance 
shorter, usual lengths, well proportioned. 

All prices are net. Inspection at mill. Grades in ac 
cordance with West Coast Lumbermen’s Association grad 
ing rules, Rail A list issued Jan. 1, 1917. 


The official price list on fir car material has not yet 
been promulgated, as the committee still has it under 
advisement after holding conferences with prominent 
representatives of the fir trade. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The fact that the Third Liberty Loan is being taken 
eagerly is the best criterion by which to gage general 
business. Unless the war is brought to a conclusion 
satisfactory to the United States there will not be much 
use to expect profits from financial enterprises, there 
will not be money to pay employees high wages—things 
that the American public is coming to realize, and so 
it is giving freely of money. War needs have the first 
call and all other business is being subordinated to 
securing both raw and finished supplies, and the result 
is that manufacturing of all kinds is driving faster. 
One of the most encouraging aspects of the situation 
is the unusually early crop prospect. Winter wheat is 
in excellent shape, and while accurate figures are not 
yet available as to the actual amount winter killed it 
seems probable that the total will not exceed 1,000,000 
acres. Rain is still needed in some parts of the cattle 
raising sections of the Southwest, but, taking the coun- 
try as a whole, rains have fallen where needed and the 
sun has shone where heat rather than moisture was re- 
quired. Building statistics continue to make a poor 
showing when compared with those of a year and two 
years ago, but as Government building, the largest 
factor in the present situation, is not taken into ac- 
count the showing is not so poor except that it indicates 
that the regular channels of trade depending upon 
building are suffering. It is a lot easier to sell most 
commodities than to buy them; broadly speaking, this 
will be emphatically a seller’s year. 


* * * 


The market for southern pine was never better than 
at present and despite improvement in the railroad 
situation order files increase in size. Generally speak- 
ing, the car situation is better thru- 
out the South, and especially west 
of the Mississippi River, where some 
manufacturers are getting all the 
cars needed. The supply of labor—or, rather, the lack 
of supply—is the greatest present drawback. The im- 
provement in the car situation calls for more men in 
planing mills, more men loading cars, and more men 
attending to the different matters connected with load- 
ing cars. In many places labor is so short that when 
loading of cars is speeded up men must be taken from 
the sawmill, and this, in turn, causes a decrease in pro- 
duction, This condition together with the usual move- 
ment toward the farms at this time accounts for the 
slight decrease in production noted each week for the 
last three weeks; for the week ended March 22 pro 
duction was about 83 percent of normal, for the week 
ended March 29 it was 82.50 percent of normal; for the 
week ended April 5 it was 80 percent of normal; for the 
week ended April 12 it was 79 percent of normal. The 
labor situation is especially critical in the Southeast 
and as a result the mills are very chary about taking 
on new business. A plan is under consideration in that 
section to assemble trainloads of lumber at central 
points for eastern and north Atlantic destinations. <A 
plan of this character might well be of considerable 
benefit and help to get around the trouble of the em 
bargoes. While the embargo situation has been some 
what cleared up in the Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
districts New England is still cut off from adequate 
and badly needed supplies of lumber. The trend of 
prices continues to be upward. The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN average price index, compiled from average 
prices paid for twenty grades of yard stock, is now 
$29.87, compared with $29.70 two weeks ago. For the 
week ended April 12 a group of 144 mills report orders 
booked for 91,076,766 feet, shipments of 85,697,296 feet, 
and production of 74,428,419 feet. Normal production 
is estimated at 93,622,862’ feet. Unfilled orders on hand 
total 34,829 cars. 


SOUTHERN 
PINE 


* * * 


In the North the demand for birch and basswood is 
such that all available supplies aré picked up rapidly. 
In Canada the demand for the same two woods as well 

as for white ash is also very brisk. 
HARDWOODS Dealers in Canada, in fact, are buy- 
ing much stock in the United States, 
the one trouble being the difficulty as to the time that 
it takes shippers to get export licenses. A number of 
United States buyers are also combing the mills in 
Canada, seeking hardwoods that are short in this coun- 
try. The demand from the furniture factories has 
picked up to a certain extent, but, on the whole, the 
sellers that are doing a good business are supplying 
Government requirements either directly or indirectly. 
In the South oak schedules for the Emergency Flect 
Corporation are plentiful and many mills that ordi- 
narily cater to the special cutting trade that is now 
quiet find the Government a good customer. There has 
been a general improvement in the supply of box cars 
in all sections, with the result that shipments—as far 
as embargoes will allow—have improved. In the South 
the supply of flats for loading logs is still so inadequate 
that some mills find it difficult to continue sawing. 
The labor situation is also giving much trouble. This 
is the season when the demand for sawmill hands and 
loggers is always brisk when there is even a fair mar- 
ket, and this year, when the supply of labor was hardly 
adequate during the slack period of the winter, the 
period of activity intensifies the shortage. There may 
be just as many workers as there were a month ago, 
but there are now many more jobs for these workers. 
Prices are firm and, broadly speaking, higher thruout 
the list than thirty days ago. A number of manufac- 


turers maintain that the cost of production has in- 
creased more than the selling price and a number of 
the southern producers have employed a cost accountant 
to establish a uniform cost accounting system designed 
to show whether this is true. The result will be awaited 
with much interest. 





The spruce market has been affected by a number of 
important events recently. The New England Spruce 
Emergency Bureau has been formed and the Govern- 

ment has fixed prices to be paid in 


SPRUCE that section for spruce up to July 1, 
unless the Federal Trade Commission 
intervenes. That the Government will require a large 


part of the spruce produced is evident from the plan 
to use spruce in Government building wherever possible 
in order that the congestion caused by attempting to 
get shipments of North Carolina and southern pine 
thru gateways be done away with. The prices that the 
Government has set appear to be generous and are 
given in substance on another page of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. This action has halted civilian 
buying of spruce to a considerable extent and unques- 
tionably will further restrict business in that wood. 
The development will give added impetus to imports 
of spruce from Canada. On the Pacific coast the spruce 
producers have received an order from the Government 
for 500,000 feet of common lumber for shipment to an 
unnamed destination. This is significant in that it 
shows that an attempt is to be made to move the side 
lumber resulting from cutting for airplane stock. 
Prices, on the whole, remain firm, 


* * * 


In common with producers of southern pine cypress 
manufacturers find the supply of box cars improved, and 
this condition, of course, is reflected in a larger volume 

of shipments. The demand continues 
CYPRESS good with buying both from the retail 
and factory divisions of the trade. 
The mills have trouble in securing an adequate supply 
of labor, and even where men can be secured a number 
of the new hands are totally unaccustomed to working 
in a sawmill. The situation, therefore, from the labor 
angle is not satisfactory. Embargoes on shipments to 
the Kast are being lifted slowly and this is gradually 
widening the market. Stocks at the mills viewed in the 
light of normal condition are not large, but, on the other 
hand, are in pretty good shape when all things are con- 
sidered. Prices remain firm with a rising tendency on 
some items. 

* * * 


In the North production of white pine shows a slight 
increase over last year, reports from twenty-six mills 
showing a production of 24,691,064 feet for March, 1918, 
as compared with 19,641,222 for the 
same month in 1917. Shipments for 
the same month, however, showed a 
decrease of 37.5 percent when com- 
pared with those of the same month last year. The 
lighter shipment record is not because of any slackening 
in the demand but because the mills simply do not have 
the stock to ship. The limited car supply also has had 
something to do with the record of shipments and tho 
more cars are now obtainable a number of mills need 
cars badly. The demand for white pine continues fully 
equal to the supply; in fact, a number of sellers say that 
if it were possible to offer all inquirers stock the total 
of sales would jump very quickly. Cars are coming thru 
from the West in better shape and good prices are ob- 
tained all along the line. 


WHITE 
PINE 


* * * 


North Carolina pine continues to be received by water 
at north Atlantic ports with comparative freedom, but 
the need for lumber is so great that the prices obtained 

have increased instead of diminished. 


NORTH In the producing district, however, 
CAROLINA many of the manufacturers are hard 
PINE 


up against it because of the difficulty 
experienced in getting cars to make 
shipments of either Government or civilian business. 
Mills shipping to the ports by rail and thence north by 
barge or vessel were severely handicapped this week by 
an absolute embargo on lumber shipments to ports. 
This embargo was supposed to be up on Thursday and 
railroad officials expressed the belief that after that more 
lumber could be handled. The weather has been another 
retarding feature, the rains having slowed down produc- 
tion of logs and lumber as well as interfered with ship- 
ping. The storms held a number of vessels and barges 
in port. Prices display greater uniformity and it seems 
that the list is getting pretty well evened up on rough 
stock. Not a great deal of dressed lumber is being sold, 
but that is largely due to the inability of manufacturers 
to ship. Prices for dressed stock rule firm and advances 
have recently been made on some of the items most in 


demand. 
* * * 


Before long the pine producers of southern Oregon and 
California will be fully at work on the year’s cut. In 
the meantime buyers find difficulty in getting orders 


placed. Shop, it is true, has not sold 
WESTERN with the usual briskness, but this was 
PINES a foregone conclusion and manufac- 


turers have made plans to deal with the 
situation. As the logs are not sawn there will be little if 
any trouble, especially as it now seems that it will be 
necessary to work shop logs up into material for boxes. 
The car situation is not good, yet once a car is loaded 
it is now possible to get it thru to destination west of 
Chicago in good time. In the Inland Empire stocks are 
broken, with most items short, tho,a few items, mostly fir 
and larch dimension, are long. Wholesalers find the sale 
of western pines very profitable just now. Few mills have 
sufficient assortments to meet the demands of the trade, 
but the wholesaler is able to locate the stock at some mill 
and hence makes a sale. Mill representatives generally 
have the stock of only one or two mills to fill orders from; 
the wholesaler has the entire field to pick from, and by a 
judicious use of the telegram is able to fill most orders 
quickly. For the week ended April 6 a group of twenty- 





two Inland Empire mills report booking orders for 14,- 
900,000 feet, that shipments were 16,241,321 feet and that 
production was 17,824,681 feet, or about 82 percent of 
normal production. Prices are firm. 

* * % 


The greatest activity of hemlock is in the Kast, where 
a scramble is in progress to get hold of stock. The east- 
ern mills, especially those in Pennsylvania, are declin- 
ing much business on the ground 
HEMLOCK that Government orders on hand are 
so large that it will be some weeks be- 
fore civilian needs can be attended to. In view of the 
action taken with regard to eastern spruce it seems rea- 
sonable to conclude that the Government will require a 
great deal of hemlock for cantonment repairs and en- 
largements and if the action is carried out to as full an 
extent as indicated a Government list of prices will be 
forthcoming. Many of the large distributers unable to 
secure hemlock in the East are turning to the North 
and it is said that a number of good sized sales have 
been made in the last week. Country yard buying of 
hemlock is not striking, but-a considerable volume of 
stock is called for by the retailers. Generally speaking, 
full list price or even better is obtained. 


* * * 


The redwood manufacturers are suffering some from 
the car shortage and if it were possible to get more cars 
shipments Kast would increase. The mills are getting 
a good volume of inquiry from the 
Kast and have on hand a nice lot of 
orders that are being shipped out as 
fast as conditions will permit. In the meantime the mills 
are manufacturing a great deal of lumber for the eastern 
trade and storing it in the yards. Redwood ties sell very 
well and much of the common goes into ties. The War 
Department is considering the establishment of addi- 
tional cantonments, and while nothing definite has been 
announced it is known that Douglas, Ariz., is considered 
as a site for a cantonment. Considerable redwood will 
probably be needed if such a cantonment is used, as it 
has given much satisfaction at San Diego and other 
points where it has been employed by the Government. 
This will provide an outlet for a good deal of clear stock 
that is accumulating at the mills. Prices are firm. 


* * * 


REDWOOD 


The best way to sum up the Douglas fir market is to 
say that sales would be much heavier if the manufacturers 
were in a position to take new business of a civilian char- 

acter. The fact is the fir sales ter- 
DOUGLAS ritory has been materially increased 
FIR by the demand for other woods. Fir 

is now sold in what ordinarily is 
known as southern pine territory. Perhaps this in part 
accounts ‘for the Government embargo prohibiting load 
ing of cars of west Coast lumber for destinations east 
of Chicago and St. Louis, tho it is true that desire to 
clean up traffic congestion in the East has something to 
do with this. While the supply of cars has improved the 
situation is not upon a satisfactory basis by any means, 
especially as the Government will not permit mills to 
ship more than two cars of side lumber to every car of 
Government material turned out. This, of course, helps 
to keep the price firm and will prevent any recession in 
price even in the event of a good car supply, because 
orders on hand will take at least two months to elean up. 
The announcement by the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
that vessels have been assigned to carry lumber from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic coast is welcome and in time this 
will help to dispose of some of ths side cut. For the 
week ended April 10 a group of 138 mills cut 75,587,390 
feet, as compared with normal production of 101,900,000 
feet, a reduction of approximately 25 percent. It must 
be remembered, however, that normal production was 
estimated on a 10-hour day basis. Shipments were below 
actual production 2,197,842 feet, while orders booked were 
below shipments 2,226,762 feet. Rail orders were below 
rail shipments 4,470,000 feet, leaving a balance of 12,437 
cars unshipped. As it has been practically impossible to 
ship as many as 1,800 cars a week since Jan. 1 it is very 
easy to see that it will be some time before the mills are 
able to clear up back orders. 


* * * 

The matter of the specifications for the freight cars to 
be built by the Government for the railroads is far from 
settled, according to the latest reports, nor has the number 

of wooden cars to be ordered been an- 


GENERAL nounced, The care with which speci- 
MARKET fications for lumber are scrutinized and 
FACTORS discussed indicates that the number is 


to be large and recent developments 
showing that the delivery ~f steel plates for ships is be- 
hind schedule have unquestionably caused the authorities 
to consider increasing the number of wooden cars. One 
point that has been definitely settled is that no higher 
price is to be paid for railroad material than that fixed 
by the price fixing committee of the War Industries 
Board. Some railroad purchasing agents have been plac- 
ing orders for railroad material at higher prices than 
specified by the Government list but in a ruling issued 
on request of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN it was stated 
that no such prices would-be allowed. As the Government 
attends to the paying it would be a mighty hard thing to 
collect as long as this attitude is maintained. The trade 
definition and the Government definition of ‘‘wholesaler’’ 
are not identical and this seems to cause some wholesalers 
a great deal of worry. The Government recognizes any 
firm as a ‘‘manufacturer’’ that owns lumber, ani is 
willing to buy lumber on that basis from any firm as 


long as the sales price is the same as the Government 
list. Under this definition of ‘‘manufacturer’’ many a 
firm called a ‘‘wholesaler’’ in lumber trade parlance is 
in a position to deal with the Government. Judging from 
the quiet in certain quarters a number of companies of 
this character have found this to be the fact. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Business seems to have squared itself sufficiently for 
‘full speed’? ahead. Improvement is noticeable in many 
lines of essential production. The crop outlook is pro- 
pitious and indications now point to the conclusion of 
the first fiscal year of war with all lines of endeavor 
sufficiently codrdinated to show satisfactory results. 
This is what the American people patiently have been 
waiting for. They have come to a realization of the tre- 
mendous undertaking that our participation in the war 
involves and are now spurred on by a determination to 
see it thru and to win. 

In the first year of the war the United States fell short 
of the war program it had mapped out. For instance, 
the Government had planned, as is indicated by its au- 
thorizations and appropriations, to expend $23,000,000,- 
000 in the year which ends June 30. Instead of ac- 
complishing the actual expenditures of this amount it 
is estimated by Senator Smoot, one of the most experi- 
enced men of the Senate Finance and Appropriations 
Yommittees, that the approximate actual expenditures are 
about $16,000,000,000. This means that the Government 
fell short of its war program $7,000,000,000. These fig- 
ures, of course, include money and credit loaned by our 
Treasury Department to our Allies. These loans also 
fall short of the estimate of last autumn, which is an- 
other indication that industry in this country has failed 
to come up to the scratch. 4 ; 

This is not surprising, all things being considered. 
Business is a great cumbersome machine and to shift 
its direction even in an emergency is a difficult task. 
To accomplish this, without seriously disturbing the in- 
dustrial activities of the country and the financial equili- 
brium, requires the most careful piloting. The recent 
reaction in business is traceable to the lack of precedent 
and the attendent uncertainties and to the difficulty of 
shifting from a peace basis to a war production basis. 
Compared with the experience of England and other 
European countries, the results of our first year of par- 
ticipation in the war are really reassuring. The country 
has accomplished wonders, even tho it has fallen below 
the war program it had mapped out. 

At the moment there are indications that the read just- 
ment to a war production basis has proceeded sufliciently 
far to justify greater speed in all industrial lines of es- 
sential industries in time of war. If this is true, busi- 
ness will gather momentum rapidly and the speed at- 
tained at the close of the fiscal year will carry us for- 
ward more rapidly in the coming year. It required time 
to get at the root of the delay and interference and to 
overcome the obstacle. Primarily, the lack of adequate 
ocean shipping was a serious handicap, and while it will 
he impossible, if the world’s shipbuilding program 1s ¢ar- 
ried out in full, to restore before the end of 1919 the 
available ocean tonnage to the capacity that existed at 
the beginning of the war August 1, 1914, at the same 
time the building of ships will go ahead so rapidly from 
this on as to relieve the situation and enable us to do 
our part in the war. 

Second only to the ocean shipping problem is that of 
our land transportation system. In the year just past 
serious congestion of terminals, due in ‘a measure to 
ship incapacity, has handicapped gencral industries. In 
order more closely to codrdinate the various transporta- 
tion elements and to bring them under a single control 
it became advisable for the Government to take over the 
direction of the railroad systems of the country, as a 
war measure. The results that are being accomplished 
justify the action. Our land transportation facilities 
are still inadequate. Progress in the direction of a 
closer codrdination and ‘of an increase in these facilities 
is being made. This also leads to greater speed in our 
industrial production. ; 

The financial phase of the situation is being handled in 
a way that is stimulating confidence and inspiring in- 
dustry everywhere to go ahead. Nothing else makes so 
much for uncertainty and ultra conservativeness as ap- 
prehension over the financial situation and a fear that 
credit facilities ample to provide for the needs of in- 
dustry at a critical time will not be available. There 
is no longer cause for apprehension along this line. The 
Treasury Department, thru the Federal Reserve Banks 
and thru the Finance Corporation, has provided the neces- 
sary machinery to care for the requirements of essential 
business. It is doing everything that can be accom- 
plished to make the war burdens as light as possible, at 
the same time following along sound economic lines and 
adhering to sound banking principles. In time of war 
the line of least resistance in financing lies in the direc- 
tion of inflation. It is easy to inflate our currency and 
inflation contributes to a period of what appears to be 
prosperity. But such a policy contributes only to a pros- 
perity that is short lived and the consequences of such 
inflation are so disastrous as to make it undesirable, 
where it is possible to avoid such inflation. 

Germany has followed this line of financing. Rely- 
ing upon her military preparation and power, her effi- 
ciency in industrial production, her military and Gov- 
ernmental control of her civic population—or, to sum it 
up, her autocratic Government—she has proceeded in her 
financing along the lines of least resistance, creating an 
inflation that contributes to industrial activity and in- 
ternal prosperity, as long as the value of her mark is not 
questioned by her people. She has relied on the in- 
demnity that she had hoped to exact from the nations 
Opposing her to reimburse her government and to restore 
her banking and credit structure to the pre-war condi- 
tion. Failure to accomplish what she has set out to do 
means simply one thing to Germany, and that is in- 
evitable—a collapse of -her credit structure and financial 
system. This will come when the confidence of the Ger- 
man people and her Allies in the ability of the Govern- 
ment to pay is shaken. When that will come is a matter 
of conjecture. 

In war times a certain amount of credit expansion is 
unavoidable. It has taken place in every country in the 


world that has been at war. In our own Civil War there 
was experienced not only a credit expansion but a seri- 
ous inflation and gold went to an enormous premium. 
This country was on a paper basis at the end of the war, 
and had provided by direct taxation only about 18 per- 
cent of the cost of the war. The debts of the Confederacy 
were repudiated, for the reason that there was no gov- 
ernment to stand back of them with the power of tax- 
ation to raise funds to pay them off. It required years 
for the South to recover from the tremendous shock that 
came with the collapse of the credit structure in that 
section. 

This is not mentioned to recall unpleasant things in 
history but simply to indicate what may be expected in 
Germany and her allies, when the inverted pyramid of 
credit, built up during the war, collapses. Germany for 
four years prior to the war hoarded gold in her reserve 
banks. This hoarding was a disturbing factor in the 
world’s finance in the pre-war period. It contributed 
much to her ability to finance herself and her allies and 
had she accomplished in a military way what she had set 
out to do it would carried her thru without a credit col- 
lapse. Her failure to reach Paris and to invade England 
in nearly four years’ time makes her credit system pre- 
carious, notwithstanding she has acquired a large amount 
of territory thru which she can exact a large amount of 
money by military force. 

It is a matter of considerable moment, therefore, that 
this country has proceeded in its finances along sound 
economic and financial lines. Fortified with the best 
banking system in the world because it is an adaption 
of the best experience of EKuropean banking to our own 
successful national banking system and at a recent date; 
and fortified further by an accumulation thru our tre- 
mendous foreign trade in the first three years of the 
war of gold equal to one-third of the monetary supply 
of the world, the United States is in a strong banking 
and financial position for the task confronting it. Nev- 
ertheless, this task is so great as to call for the exercise 
of conservatism in the matter of financial procedure. 
The fact that our credit expansion as indicated by the 
increase in circulation is still fortified by reserves far in 
excess of the limitations placed by law, before a penalty 
is operative, shows conclusively that the finances of our 
nation are being wisely handled. 

One development that has been the cause of consid- 





erable apprehension has been the matter of financing our 
industries. It was simply impossible to superimpose 
upon our credit structure the Treasury financing and 
the credit requirements of industry for increased pro- 
duction and at the same time offer to non-essential in- 
dustries the normal amount of credit, in the shape of 
loans at the banks. It is true that there was in this 
country a large amount of latent individual credit. Much 
of this was transferred to the Government thru the sale 
of Liberty Bonds. A considerable reserve is still avail- 
able, and now that the American people more fully real- 
ize the character of the national crisis and their indi- 
vidual responsibility they are coming to the support of 
the Government in a way that is reassuring. 

Apprehension that the campaign for thrift would dis- 
turb the business situation seriously was uppermost in 
the business mind six months ago. Everyone realized 
that a readjustment to war conditions of necessity in- 
volved a curtailment of non-essential industry and pro- 
duction, in order to place at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment shop capacity to produce the things needed for war. 
The theory was correct, but the mistaken idea was in 
the application of the theory. This curtailment of non- 
essential production is being accomplished gradually. 
The capacity released thru the natural restriction of non- 
essential production is being absorbed in the production 
of essential output for war purposes. There still re- 
mains further readjustment, but this can be and is be- 
ing accomplished gradually. The demand for labor of 
various kinds, the high prices for materials, priority 
orders and preference in shipments and other natural 
influences in war time, such as the necessary curtailment 
of credit to unnecessary industry, are bringing about an 
orderly readjustment. 


ett die aie ean a eee 


THE forests of France, scientifically planned a century 
ago and jealously guarded against fire and exploitation, 
are able to supply the fighting front with 200,000,000 feet 
of timber a month, and in addition to keep the British 
coal mines supplied with pit props. It is estimated that 
about 30,000 French trees are falling every day, largely 
at the hands of American forest engineers, in order to 
hold back the German legions. Without her rich forests 
France could not have offered successful resistance for a 
single month, nor without this indispensable asset could 
any of the Allies have risked offensive action. 


MARCH BUILDING PERMITS MAKE A POOR SHOWING 


New building enterprises started or in prospect as re- 
flected by building permits issued during March show 
increases in many cities, tho the total thruout the country 
indicates a heavy shrinkage and numerous cities make the 
poorest showing in from ten to twenty years. Official re- 
ports of building permits issued during March, 1918, in 
117 principal cities as received by the American Contract- 
or, Chicago, show a total of 18,454 buildings, aggregat- 
ing in value $38,044,182, compared with 25,196 buildings, 
aggregating in value $84,842,307, in March, 1917, a de- 
crease of 55 percent. It msut be remembered, however, 
that the enormous volume of Government building is not 
included in this showing. Were it possible to include 
the Government work the showing would be much more 
favorable than appears on the face of the situation as in- 
dicated by building permits only. Pacific coast cities 
have averaged rather better than eastern cities, tho some 
of the Atlantic seaboard cities where extensive housing 
projects are under way to take care of munitions and ship 
workers make a good showing. Washington, D. ©., rolls 
up a 25 percent increase, due to the need of relieving the 
crowded condition of the city caused by the war, by the 
erection of many dwellings and the remodeling and repair- 
ing of existing structures to care for the influx. Follow- 
ing is the detailed showing: 






7~~March, 1918—. —-—March, 1917 Per 
: No. of Hstimated No. of Estimated cent 
City. buildings. cost. buildings. cost, Loss 
Aero, ORM 6 5 60\0000 258 $ 882,160 527 $ 1,756,140 81 
AOGGY,. NG. Xs 06s 60: 155 91,965 205 199,090 53 
Allentown, Pa. ...... 25 154,285 36 166,830 7 
Altoone, PA: ..6..0¢. 34 22,239 45 29,066 19 
Atlante, GA. oc.cscee 242 535,246 212 499,213 *7 
Atlantic City, N. J... 94 63,832 113 827,937 80 
Apbarn, Be Yio. cccss 18 18,160 22 46,054 60 
Baltimore, Md. ...... 200 405,950 250 587,141 80 
Bayonne, N. J........ 12 28,450 23 65,850 56 
Berkeley, Cal. ....... 50 62,100 92 84,000 26 
Binghamton, N. Y.... 150 47,836 247 179,001 73 
Birmingham, Ala, ... 331 435,306 464 235,783  *84 
Boston, Mass., and 
WAGER (oa a14's-6:8 9.096 127 1,499,000 817 2,778,000 46 
Bridgeport, Conn. .... 88 199,547 154 650,676 69 
Brockton, Mass. ..... 15 7,765 43 46,280 83 
BOGse. Be Ssvcsvcvsc 286 524,000 B41 624,000 16 
Canton, Ohio ........ 123 270,575 142 400,875 80 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa... 19 81,000 81 875,000 78 
Chattanooga, Tenn.... 181 35,625 171 82,977 57 
oo A ee ee 280 2,529,650 762 11,519,650 70 
Cincinnati, Ohio ..... 962 358,605 1,323 1,227,365 70 
Cleveland, Ohio ...... 1,016 2,709,055 1,841 1,973,030 *37 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 17 11,180 36 27,617 59 
Columbus, Ohio ...... 236 878,810 293 571,245 83 
DMRS, "TOS. : o6.sccccee 61 161,995 100 1,002,195 83 
Davenport, Iowa ..... 93 710,000 80 91,444 *676 
Dayton, Ohio ........ 163 220,993 144 130,327 *69 
Denver, Colo, ........ 225 172,650 277 541,110 68 
Des Moines, Iowa..... 18 174,170 18 261,490 83 
Detroit, Mich. ....... 516 1,100,830 1,094 4,948,935 77 
Dubuque, Iowa ...... 12 ,300 2 809,450 95 
Duluth, Minn. ....... 114 271,297 92 2,087,055 86 
East Orange, N. J... 46 226,655 52 199,464 9 *13 
Kast St. Louis, Ill... 87 119,429 41 77115 4 4=*54 
Blizabeth, N. J....... 19 181,833 89 191,630 5 
Erie, Pa.’... 114 155,444 142 322:189 51 
Evansville, Ind. 1 52,107 105 "945 85 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 43 280,891 82 480,520 41 
Grand Rapids, M 13 76,530 136 200,455 6 
Harrisburg, Pa. 32 3,605 183,210 *180 
Hartford, Conn. 72 136,677 143 985,695 
oboken, 9 43,127 17 86,3456 *18 
Holyoke, Mass. .....- q 11,665 81,740 63 
Huntington, W. Va 37 64,83 8 189,245 65 
Indianapolis, Ind 462 834,719 1,086,688 
Jacksonville, Fla. ... 26 129,662 65 168, 22 
Kansas City, Kan.... 82 121,125 65 191,125 






















= March, 1918-—, -—-March, 1917—, Per 
oe No. of Hstimated No. of Estimated cent 
] City. buildings, cost. buildings, cost, Loss, 
Kansas City, Mo.. 163 228,970 446 1,478,720 84 
Lawrence, Mass, . 17 46,375 26 ‘ 81,800 43 
Lincoln, Neb. . 87 58,995 67 144/966 59 
Long Beach, Cal...... 186 266,430 104 164,740 *61 
Los Angeles, Cal..... 552 816,949 743 =—«:1,339,960 39 
Louisville, Ky. ...... i 255,025 171 "231,040 #10 
Manchester, N. H.... 46 18,925 83 “60,846 68 
Memphis, Tenn. ..... 68 130/202 196 3291150 BO 
Milwaukee, Wis. .... 188 620,824 238 f 48 
Minneapolis, Minn. .. 436 588,995 357 16 
Montgomery, Ala. ... 114 16,083 167 15 
Newark, N. J... 167 799,781 255 *48 
New Bedford, Mass... 18 26 *0g 
New Britain, Conn.... 33 27 *31 
— ye st Conn.,... 81 129 72 
Yew Orleans, La..... 60 2: 284,4 *61 
New York, N. Y,:' e — ™ 
Boro of Queens..... 367 572 1,946,490 21 
Boro of Manhattan. 290 367 6,418,755 78 
Boro of Richmond... 53 89 "269/057 50 
Boro of Brooklyn... 748 1,057 4, 232/142 58 
Boro of Bronx... ... 186 811 . 1,474,191 47 
i || Aare 1,644 2,396 14,340,635 62 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.. 82 54 04,648 2 
Norfolk, Va. ........ 79 61 154,472 *316 
Oakland, Cal. .....:: 250 288 540,672 83 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 125 81 354,575 *10 
Omaha, Neb. ........ 55 115 365,885 27 
Pasadena, Cal, ...... 66 110 164,829 719 
Palsale: Nod. o<.060%.< 26 38 294'500 93 
Paterson, N. J....... 80 129 
i 36 82,975 56 
Philadelphia, Pa. .... 619 1,130,785 1,147 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ...... 322 815,072 440 
Portiand, Me. ....... 21 116,190 2h 
Portland, Ore. ....... 464 344,575 204 
Pueblo, Colo. ........ 36 18,206 55 
Quincy, Mass, ....... 56 270,470 68 
ROGQGiING, FPR. 22.0000 29 14,600 51 
Richmond, Va, ...... 80 201,350 137 
Rochester, N. Y...... 113 177,200 256 
Sacramento, Cal. .... 64 87,659 86 
Saginaw, Mich. ...... 12 28,965 23 f é 18 
Salem, Mass, ........ 16 8,722 20 26,915 67 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 74 149,775 88 205,150 26 
San Antonio, Tex..... 291 471,000 202 203,635 *1381 
San Diego, Cal....... 135 182,406 135 109,585 *66 
San Francisco, Cal.... 389 758,086 59 2,040,727 62 
San Jose, Oal........ 31 38,995 24 24,665 *58 
Savannah, Ga........ 23 17,390 35 101,475 179 
Scranton, Pa, ........ 16 14,775 40 171,323 91 
Seattle, Wash. ...... 95 934,155 755 583,796 *60 
Sioux City, Iows..... 30 149,650 38 111,850 *83 
South Bend, Ind...... 54 29,467 127 121,288 15 
Spokane, Wash. ..... 113 62,662 123 131,235 52 
Springfield, Ill. ...... 58 65,280 51 94,120 80 
Springfield, Mass. ... 87 221,679 139 739,659 70 
St. Joseph, Mo....... 40 224,962 78 193,109 *16 
Mt; SOG, Mv cs'ceccs 606 556,136 785 1,279,144 56 
Stockton, Cal, ....... 50 120,910 15 116,062 *4 
St. Paul, Minn....... 85 233,287 94 463,765 49 
Superior, Wis. ....... 68 71,525 82 188,490 62 
Syracuse, N. Y....... 120 122,870 199 177,745 80 
Tacoma, Wash. ...... 192 237,165 139 176,178 *%34 
Tampa; Vig. ..ccceces 5 29,908 05 142,635 78 
Terre Haute, Ind..... 81 105,025 17 64,960 *61 
TORO, Gees cccccecs 156 155,539 882 1,149,269 86 
Topeka, Kan. ....... 36 28,070 43 61,845 54 
Trenton, N. J........ 46 115,087 69 210,388 45 
oS eee 21 37,750 86 114,120 
Washington, D. C.... 881 785,865 876 627,363 #25 
Wichita, Kan. ....... 125 670,650 93 618,995 *8 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ... 78 46,880 98 2,042 34 
Wilmington, Del. .... 80 135,625 19 715,236 81 
Worcester, Mass. .... 91 60,341 148 624,761 90 
Youngstown, Ohio ... 179 363,385 148 $23,475 *12 
Totals, ac vccs cvee 18,454 $38,044,182 25,196 $84,842,307 55 
*Gain. 





Loans to farmers by Federal farm loan banks during 
February amounted to $13,878,811, which is the largest 
total for any month since the land bank system was 
established. The total loaned to date is $64,532,343, com 
posed of 28,485 individual loans. 
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WEST COAST MANUFACTURER REVIEWS CONDITIONS 


Sees Light Car Supply for First Half of Year—Urges 
Early Buying 


PorTLAND, Oxe., April 15.—In a letter to the trade, 
under date of April 6, R. J. Menz, sales manager of the 
Coast Fir Lumber Co., of Portland, reviewed some of the 
problems that Pacific coast manufacturers and whole 
salers have had to contend with for months past, par- 
ticularly as to the car supply, and regarding this he 
states: 


The predominating influence in the Pacific coast lumber and 
shingle market for the first half of 1918 will be the short 
supply of cars, which will discourage manufacturers from 
freely booking orders in advance of their ability to make 
shipments. Anticipate your requirements; it is the only 
sensible plan to follow. North Pacific coast lumber mills 
during February and March have been delivered not over 20 
percent to 40 percent, shingle mills not over 20 percent, of 
their orders for cars 


The letter states that mills are reasonably booked ahead 
on common and mill order files are generally too full of 
clears. It adds: 


Stocks of fir side cut, one inch and 2 inch No, 1 common 
yard stock, are broken, full assortment of sizes and lengths 
rarely held by mills; notwithstanding totally inadequate car 
supply via all transcontinental routes stocks accumulated 
(because of lack of car supply) do not yet average normal. 
If cars were available for loading shipment of orders already 
booked, it would reduce mill stocks (in our opinion) at least 
nO percent, The situation appears to point favorably toward 
mill strength, and to the wisdom of early purchases on part 
of those desiring fir yard stocks for late spring trade. The 
situation of fir uppers for yard stock is less favorable to 
buyers than with respect to No. 1 common yard stock, 

The violent price movements in red cedar shingles naturally 
do much to discount the good accomplished by manufacturers 
thru publicity to broaden their market It would appear that 
something could be done to prevent this continual “rocking of 
the boat” as to shingles prices. 

Our current quotations definitely present the situation as 
we see it, from day to day. It would not be difficult for re 
tnilers to harmonize present high prices were they to look over 
the cost of production sheets of north Pacifie coast mills. 
Comments are superfluous; we can briefly outline that the 


year, an increase of 5,049,841 feet or 25.7 percent. Lum 
her production for the first three months of this year 
was 83,818,848 feet, compared with 79,124,420 feet for 
the same months last year, an increase of 4,694,428 feet 
or 5.9 percent. Lath production was 3,532,850 for March, 
compared with 3,416,800 for March last year, and 14,- 
128,350 for three months, compared with 14,587,850 for 
the corresponding months last year. 


——r 


CONFER WITH LABOR ADMINISTRATOR 


New Or_eans, La., April 15.—Lumber Administrator 
Kirby held conferences today with the members of his 
volunteer cabinet, or advisory committee, those present 
being F. L. Sanford, F. W. Stevens, George A. Town- 
send, C. H. Chenoweth, H. T. Kendall, L. L. Chipman, 
Charles Green and W. J. Sowers. While nothing definite 
was given out regarding the meeting, it is understood that 
the ship-timber situation was carefully gone over and that 
the reports of its present status were satisfactory, the 
ship yards being supplied with material sufficient for their 
present needs and shipments continuing in good volume. 
The administration office now has fairly complete records 
of shipments from the mills and deliveries at the ship 
yards, but this information is not yet as complete and 
comprehensive as is desired and special efforts will be 
made to perfect it. 


MAKING OF LONG SPARS AND SPUDS A SPECIALTY 


PORTLAND, Ork&., April 15.—The turning of long spars, 
cargo booms and dredger spuds by machinery is some- 
thing rather new in the lumber industry, and the «c- 
companying illustrations of some of the output made of 
Douglas fir by the Western Spar Co., of Portland, show 
that it can be and is suecessfully done. 

The Western Spar Co. was organized the latter part of 
last year by the Broughton & Wiggins Co., of Portland, 
extensive manufacturer of poles and piling, and the plant 
was built at North Portland in which the spars are turned. 
The Western Spar Co. officials are George Broughton, 
president; W. B. Wiggins, secretary and treasurer, and 
Hf. B. Murphy, vice president and manager. Mr. Murphy 
is responsible for the designing and working up of the 
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TWO VIEWS OF DREDGER SPUDS LOADED FOR SHIPMENT TO OAKLAND 


price situation does not appear to us to be one to warrant any 
ynaterial hesitation from either the buyer or the seller, 


BABA 


GOVERNMENT AGENT FINED FOR VIOLATING LABOR LAW 


New Organs, La., April 15.—P. H. Flournoy, repre- 
senting himself as a Government agent and possessing 
credentials tending to establish his connection with the 
Government, was tried in the Jackson (Miss.) police 
court a few days ago on a charge of attempting to entice 
away a laborer in the employ of the Mercantile Lumber 
Co. Witnesses for the prosecution testified that the de- 
fendant had engaged several negro employees of the lum- 
ber company in conversation, telling them that a ‘‘ free 
train runs to Alabama Monday and you get $24 a week; 
come on and ride, boys.’’ Flournoy was defended by the 
assistant United States district attorney. Nevertheless, 
the presiding judge found him guilty and fined him $100. 
The judge based his decision on the ground that a Goy- 
ernment agent was not authorized to violate ordinances 
of any commonwealth, and that an attempt to entice la 
bor away from an industry engaged in filling war con- 
tracts, as the Mercantile Lumber Co. is according to the 
testimony of its proprietor, was an offense to be punished 
according to law regardless of the offender’s status, The 
case was appealed to the district court. 





NORTHERN PINE SHIPMENTS DECREASE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 16.—Another marked de- 
crease in shipments of northern pine is shown by reports 
from twenty-six mills for March, made to the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association. The decrease com- 
pared with reports of twenty-seven mills for March last 
year is 37.5 percent. Shipments for March this year 
were 37,992,225 feet, compared with 60,824,818 feet last 
year, a decrease of 22,832,593 feet. Shipments for the 
first three months of this year were 104,023,572 feet, com- 
pared with 165,588,554 feet for the same months in 1917, 
a decrease of 61,564,982 feet or 37.2 percent. Lath ship- 
ments for March were 7,821,700, compared with 16,921,- 
900 last year, and for three months they were 17,584,100, 
compared with 338,981,200 for the same months of last 
year. 

Production is showing a slight increase over last year. 
Reports from the same mills for March show an output 
of 24,691,064 feet, compared with 19,641,222 feet last 


FIR DIMENSION MAY INVADE NEW TERRITORY 


Manufacturer Sees an Opportunity in Southern Condi- 
tions—A Boom Promised 


SeattLE, Wasu., April 15.—S. H. Chatten, Kansas 
City, Mo., president of the Union Lumber Co., Union 
Mills, Wash., who is interested in both southern pine and 
west Coast lumber manufacturing, is now on the north 
Coast. He is of the opinion that fir manufacturers will be 
able to introduce fir dimension in the territory east of 
Chicago, if not interferred with by shipping embargoes. 
He explains this unusual situation as follows: 





A condition new exists in the southern pine market of the 
South that eventually will reflect itself in fir. This condition 
is one of short supply and heavy demand for all grades of 
boards. Consequently the price of pine boards has advanced 
faster than the price of dimension. The spread between the 
two is abnormal. 

The result has been that the pine mills are cutting a large 
proportion of boards and an unusually small amount of di 
mension, They even are sawing dimension stocks into boards. 

Prices for southern pine dimension have advanced $3 a 
thousand in the last sixty days. Weather conditions in the 
territory served by the South are much more advanced than 
in the northern States. Spring has not yet reached Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas and other far northern and western States, 
When it does the same demand now applying to pine dimen 
sion will be experienced by fir dimension. 


Mr. Chatten declares that the present abnormal high 
level of pine dimension enables fir producers to compete 
with the southern mills in territory normally closed to 
them, thus extending the demand for fir stock. He adds: 

After a careful investigation of the situation in both pro 
ducing centers and in the common consuming territory L am 
confident that the demand for fir dimension a little later on 
will be such as to absorb all the stock in sight. 





GRASS AND FORAGE EXPERIMENT STATION CREATED 


New ORLEANS, La., April 15.—Advices from the Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural and Mechanical College state that the 
agricultural experiment station at McNeill, in south Mis- 


sissippi, will hereafter be known as the ‘‘Coastal Plain ' 


Kixperiment Station’’ and converted into a grass and 








machinery by which the turning is done. Spars up to 
104 feet in length have been turned in the plant, but it 
is equipped to handle timbers up to 130 feet in length. 
The spars shown herewith are 24 inches center diameter 
and 88 feet long. The dredger spuds are 311% inches in 
diameter and 68 feet long. 





QUIT USING SHINGLE LABELS TO CONSERVE FLOUR 

SEATTLE, WASH., April 15.—Shingle manufacturers of 
western Washington and Oregon use a large amount of 
flour in the making of paste, with which to apply their 
labels on premium brand shingles. Now, in keeping with 
the recommendations of the Food Administration for the 
conservation of flour, the shingle manufacturers have de- 
cided to quit using labels, and are advising their custom- 
ers of this. .As the industry makes nearly 100 carloads of 
shingles daily, the use of labels on every bundle of these 
shingles naturally makes a big inroad on the flour supply, 
so it has been voluntarily decided to abandon the use of 
labels unless some substitute can be found for flour with 
which to make paste. 





~ 


FIR LOADING ORDER MAY BE CHANGED 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 15.—It is not believed that the 
recent order of the Priorities Board, Washington, D. (., 
under date of April 3, prohibiting the loading of cars 
with west Coast lumber other than Government orders 
for destinations east of Chicago and St. Louis and pro 
hibiting the reconsigning of such cars beyond those 
points, will be in effect very long in its present form. 
This order provides that mills working on Government 
orders shall be furnished cars sufficient to move so much 
of their side cut as may be necessary for the continued 
efficient operation of their plants, provided no cars shal) 
be loaded by a mill under a commercial order for ship- 
ment east of Chicago or St. Louis, nor shall any such car 
be reconsigned beyond those points. No car shall be 
loaded until assurance is given that it will be promptly 
unloaded at destination. The order also provides that 
the side cut to be moved from any one mill shall not 
exceed two for one of Government orders, The respon- 
sibility for determining what cars shall be furnished is 
entrusted to the members of the fir production board, 
consisting of J. H. Bloedel, Seattle, chairman; Col. B. P. 
Disque, and H. P. Van Duzer, Portland, Ore. 









CARLOAD OF SPARS WITH CAR OF CARGO BOOMS AT LEFT 


forage experiment station, with the codperation of the 
Kederal Department of Agriculture and the Southern 
Pine Association. Another State experiment station will 
be established at Poplarville to continue the work for- 
merly carried on at the MeNeill station. The announce- 
ment is credited to E. R. Lloyd, director of experiment 
stations, who expresses the hope that the MeNeill station, 
in addition to its experiments with forage, will be able 
before long to undertake a reforestation project. This 
announcement closely follows the news from Washington 
that the Agricultural Department would undertake ex- 
periments to solve the forage problem on southern cut- 
over lands, a step in which all cut-over land owners and 
live-stock growers are deeply interested and for which 
the Southern Pine Association has been working for some 
time. Experiments with forage are already in progress 
at the MeNeill station, which is situate in south Missis- 
sippi and is said to be admirably located for this work. 





SHIPPING BOARD MOVES TO HELP FIR PRODUCERS 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 15.—A telegram was sent to 
Chairman Hurley of the Emergency Fleet Corporation at 
a mecting of lumbermen, ship builders and bankers, held 
in Portland, April 4, requesting assistance in relieving the 
freight congestion thru the use of newly constructed 
vessels, A reply has been received by J. T. MeVay, vice 
president of the Clearing House Association of Seattle, 
who was secretary of the meeting. It is from K. F. 
Carry, in charge of the division of operation of the 
a States Shipping Board, Washington, and is as 
follows: 


Replying to your telegram of March 29 addressed to Chair 
man Hurley and signed by “Bankers, Ship Builders and Lum 
bermen in the Fir and Spruce Producing Section of Oregon 
und Washington,” the situation you outline is understood and 
every effort will be made to keep the mills in operation, 

It is our understanding that overland transportation is now 
being taken care of, and, if not, we would be pleased to be in 
formed of the difficulties. As regards water transportation, 
vessels have been assigned to carrying lumber and timber from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic. Also the board is encouraging 
charter vessels for South America and Australia. 

It is not the board’s intention to remove from the Pacific 
other sailing vessels or motorships to the Atlantic except for 
the carriage of lumber and which is for the benefit of the 
interests you represent. It is the present intention of [he 
board to employ some of the steamers being plied in the 
Pacific for trade in that ocean. 
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GOVERNMENT DEFINES ITS NEEDS IN SPRUCE CANTS 


New Specifications for Vancouver Cut-up Plant Are 
Issued—Details Cover Two Grades 


PoRTLAND, OrRE., April 15.—The spruce production di- 
vision of the signal corps has issued Bulletin No. 38, giv- 
ing specifications for spruce cants for aircraft material. 
These specifications, which cover two grades of cants that 





LOYAL LEGION SHOWS RAPID GROWTH 


PorTLAND., OrE., April 13.—The Loyal Legion of Log 
gers and Lumbermen now has a membership of 70,000, 
the most rapid growth perhaps of any organization ever 
recorded enrolled in such short space of time. 

It was not much more than three months ago when the 
organization, composed of men and women engaged in 
getting out lumber for the Government for war pur- 
poses, first was suggested,and the campaign results are 
regarded as phenomenal. 











From left to right they are: Stella Peterson, works at the edger; Mary Laudles sorts stock; | , “14: : 
Katie Smith Joads boxes; Zelle Wallace runs a bolter; Esther Gibson and Melvina Foster, the Yeon Building, in the 


on the off-bearings; Maydream McLean, grader; Stella Vinyard; Doris Galbraith, timekeeper; 


Marie Woodward, driller; Hilda Brodd. 


WOMEN MEMBERS OF THE LOYAL LEGION OF LOGGERS AND LUMBERMEN 


bring $90 and $50, respectively, are to be applied to the 
sawing of cants for the spruce cut-up plant at Vancouver, 
Wash. The specifications follow: 

GENERAL— 

(1) This specification is drawn to cover the requirements 
of the signal corps for cants to be reworked into aircraft 
material at the Vancouver Barracks cut-up plant. 

(2) The trees from which the cants are cut shall be in a 
healthy condition at the time of felling, and no down or dead 
timber permitted. 

(3) Cants may be shipped without edging and may contain 
wane on one or both edges, but decayed butts must be re- 
moved at the mill. Logs shall be properly blocked for taper 
when sawed. 

Sap 

(4) Bright sap shall not be considered a defect. Stained 
sap will not be included in measuring the width of the pieces, 
Pieces should be free from doty and decay sap. : 

DIMENSIONS 

(5) Thickness—Thicknesses shall be as specified on ship 
ping order, An occasional variation in sawing of not to ex 
ceed 44-inch scant will be allowed. 

Width—Widths shall be 4% inches and up. Pieces con 
taining wane on both edges shall be not less than 12 inches 
wide, when measured as outlined below, and must show a 
face of at least 10 inches at the narrowest point. Those 
containing wane on one edge must show a face of at least 6 
inches at the narrowest point. Widths shall be in multiples 
of 1 inch and measured to the nearest inch. ‘The width used 
as a basis of payment shall be the mean of measurements 
taken at the narrowest point on each of the two wide faces. 

Length—-Lengths shall be 20 feet and longer, in multi- 
ples of 1 foot, when measured thru the center of the outside 
wide face. Flitches 20, 22, 24, 26 and 28 feet are preferable 
QuaLity, Grade 1- 

(6) All cants must yield at least 50 percent of their scaled 
volume in beam stock 2 inches by 4 inches by 18 feet and 
longer, with a grain variation of not more than 1 inch in 20 
inches. Price, $90 a thousand feet. 

Grade 2— 

(7) All cants must yield at least 25 percent of their scaled 
volume in beam stock 2 inches by 4 inches by 18 feet and 
longer, with a grain variation of not more than 1 inch in 20 
inches. Price, $50 a thousand, 

Grow TH— : 

(8) The part of the cants to be utilized for ‘beams shall 
contain at least eighteen annual growth rings to each 3 
inches, when measured in a radial direction thru the portion 
of maximum growth. 

Derecrs— , 

(9) Burls, curls and dips in the grain, knots, pitch pockets, 
bark seams, shakes and other defects will be permitted, pro- 
vided they do not prevent the required yield of beam cuttings. 

(10) Cants must be free from tool and handling equipment 
marks on the square edged faces. 

SHIPPING— ; 

(11) These specifications for each grade describe the low 
line of limitations as is usual in lumber grades. Shipments 
on orders for this material shall also contain all cants of 
better grade applicable to this order that are produced in 
sawing the logs. No part of higher grade material shall be 
sorted out and retained by the mill. 

(12) Cants which have accumulated for more than three 
days awaiting shipment shall be “stuck” with %-inch strips 
placed 4 feet apart along the cants. In whipping, cants shall 
be protected by a cull board cover carefully fastened together 
with cross binders, but not fastened to the car stakes. No 
hails shall be driven into the cants. 

BRANDING CANTS— 

(13) All cants shall be branded on the end with the com- 
pany registered stamp and this office should be advised imme 
diately as to the design of stamp used, The branding shall 
be done by the mill and no cants will be shipped until branded. 
GENERAL— ; 

(14) Communications regarding all matters pertaining to 
these specifications should be addressed to the spruce produc- 
tion division, signal corps, United States Army, Portland, Ore. 

Brice P. Disque, Colonel, Signal Corps, U. 8S. Army, 


1 


‘commanding. 


WILL INSTITUTE LEGAL ACTION 


New Orveans, La., April 15.—A dispatch from Don- 
aldsonville, La., announces that the Lafourche Levee 
Board, at a meeting last Thursday, decided to retain At- 
torney W. B. LeBourgeois of New Orleans to institute 
legal action for recovery of certain lands in St. James 
Parish, transferred to the levee board by the State, and to 
sue for damages for any trespass that may have been 
committed by the cutting of timber. The dispatch adds 
that the value of the timber removed from the land in 
question is estimated at approximately $1,000,000. 








With a new campaign on 
to organize the great Inland 
Empire of the Pacific North- 
west it is expected .to add 
40,000 new members to the 
roster in a few weeks, when 
the grand total will be above 
100,000. 

The Legion was first or- 
ganized at the rather smal 
community of North Bend, 
in Coos County, where lum- 
ber is one of the chief in- 
dustries. In recognition 
thereof the district is num- 
bered I. Tillamook, a little 
farther north on the Oregon 
coast, is District 2 in the 
Joast division; then fol- 
lowed Astoria, Willapa Har- 
bor and Grays Harbor in 
turn. Portland is the head- 
quarters of the Coast di- 
vision and the offices are in 


offices of Colonel Brice P. 
Disque, in charge of the 
spruce division of the United 
States signal corps. 

The Inland Empire Division, now being organized, will 
have its headquarters at Spokane, Wash. It has eleven 
branches, as follows: No. 1, the Yakima (Wash.) dis- 
trict; No. 2, the Wenatchee (Wash.) district; No. 3, the 
Spokane (Wash.) district; No. 4, the Sandpoint (Wash.) 
district; No. 5, the Coeur d’Alene (Ida.) district; No. 
5, the section between Coeur d’Alene and St. Maries; No. 
6, the St. Maries (Ida.) district; No. 7, the Potlatch 
(Ida.) district; No. 8, the Winchester (Jda.) district; 
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MAP SHOWING DISTRICT ORGANIZATION OF LOYAL 
LEGION 


No. 9, the Kalispell (Mont.) district; No. 10, the Missoula 
(Mont.) district; No. 11, the Bend (Ore.) district. 

The Legion received its first women members when 

the girls employed by the Western Lumber Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Marshfield, Ore., organized Local No. 35 of 
District No. 1. 
_ Colonel Disque’s office today learned of a woman who 
is engaged in a logging camp getting out logs in one 
of the remote sections of the 
State, and a tracer has been 
sent out to establish her 
identity that she may be 
added to the roster of the 
“fear Tys.77 


PRA AAAS 


WILL CONTRACT FOR ALL 
SPRUCE LOGS 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 13. 
—Announcement has _ been 
made by Col. Brice. P. 
Disque, commanding the 
spruce production of the 
signal corps, that the Gov- 
ernment will contract for all 
Nos. 1 and 2 spruce logs and 
10 peregnt of No. 3 spruce 
logs at present prices, pro- 
vided delivery is completed 
on or before Nov. 1, 1919. 

The Government, he says, is also desirous of encour- 
aging and aiding loggers not only in undertaking new 
operations but also in increasing present operations. 
These offers are made as a further effort to speed up 
production, it was announced. 

Loggers who are interested in such contracts are urged 
to communicate with headquarters of the spruce pro- 
duction division at once. 


WOMEN EMPLOYEES OF 


THE WESTERN 
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NEWSPAPER SHOWS WISDOM OF BUILDING HOMES 





Business Manager Finds Arguments in European Con- 
ditions—A Warning in Rising Values 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 15.—Excellent propaganda 
in behalf of the ‘‘Build More Homes’’ movement is be- 
ing furnished in Milwaukee by the Journal, an evening 
and Sunday morning newspaper which is credited with 
having the largest circulation of all dailies in this city. 
Kach Sunday a full page is devoted to original ‘‘copy’’ 
prepared and copyrighted by Harry J. Grant, business 
manager of the paper, the purpose of which is to induce 
investment in new construction. One of the most im- 
pressive installments of the series was that published 
on Sunday, April 7, under the title of ‘‘Are You Mark- 
ing Time?’’ It reads as follows: 





Like the soldier who, oblivious of his officer’s command, 
remained marking time in his place instead of marching 
forward with his comrades, certain men in Milwaukee today 
are turning deaf ears to the warning of increasing building 
costs and are marking time at a standstill while golden hours 
are slipping by, and, one by one, other more needful, far- 
sighted men are placing their families in comfortable little 
homes. 

There is an erroneous idea prevalent in the public mind 
that by waiting a while building materials will cheapen and 
thus reduce the cost of homes. A little thought will show 
anyone that this will not be so unless the wage scale of labor 
is materially lowered, and if we judge by the past we know 
it will not go back to the former scale. There may be some 
minor reductions, but these will be offset by the reduction of 
the working hours, and therefore nothing but a wide financial 
panic will reduce the cost of production so far as labor is 
concerned, 

It is the general opinion among builders and lumbermen 
that it will be many years yet before the prices of lumber will 
be even what they were previous to our entering the war. The 
reason for this is obvious. After this great war has ceased, 
the whole world will enter upon such a period of building 
construction as it has never before seen, and this country will 
be the great mill from which to draw the new materials that 
will be needed for reconstruction. There is nothing visionary 
about this. It’s just as sure as that a farmer will build 
again after his barn has burned down. 

It is estimated by British Government authorities that at 
least 300,000 houses must be built by the State for the work 
ing classes in England and Wales alone, and that a minimum 
of 400,000 men will be required for the erection of the needed 
houses. Erland has to import much of her building material. 
She has at present a commission visiting America to negotiate 
for great supplies of materials. 

France will undergo a period of mammoth reconstruction 
activity that will employ great numbers of artisans and re- 
quire many, many ship loads of materials. 

Needless to say, our own country will, with the attainment 
of peace, turn with added zest to the building of new homes 
and new buildings to house peaceful industries. 

As everyone knows, with the rise of property values rent 
increases. The tenant gains nothing by sitting tight during 
the war—in fact, he loses money, because the monthly amount 
of rent applied on the purchase of a home will in the course 
of a few years make that home all his own. 


WOMEN MAKE SATISFACTORY WORKERS 


SpoKANE, WAsH., April 15.—In sash and door and box 
factories thruout the country women are gradually sup- 
planting boys and young men and the West is no excep- 
tion to this growing custom. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has published several pictures of women employees 
in western factories, and herewith are shown a robust, 
healthy and contented looking crew of young women 
employees in the sash, door and box factory departments 
of the Western Pine Manufacturing Co. at Spokane. 

Both the president, C. M. Crego, and the superin- 
tendent, John Pfeffer, of this company express them- 
selves as well pleased with the results of employing 
women. Mr. Pfeffer says that they are more interested 
in their work, waste less time, and take more care than 
do men, formerly employed. Said Mr. Crego: 

_ Shortage of labor and labor troubles have caused us con 
siderable inconvenience the last year, and conditions have not 
seemed to improve. In consequence we consider it necessary 
to use women in our plant, and after about three months’ 
experience believe that they are going to give us excellent 
satisfaction with their work and relieve the labor shortage 
materially. We find them to be reliable, anxious and quick 
to learn, and that they fill the positions in which we have 
used them fully as well as the men and boys they have re 
placed. They work in our sash, door and box department at 
work that requires quick and constant attention and ‘also 
considerable skill. These women all like the work and say 











PINE MANUFACTURING CO., SPOKANE 


to us that the wages are better, the hours shorter and the 
tasks no more severe than housework or other employment 
in which they have been engaged. 


Many of these women and girls are the wives of em- 
ployees in this or other factories altho some have come 
from farms nearby and are working to help their hus 
bands and families pay for farms, homes and garden 
tracts. 
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ALL LUMBERDOM BACKS THE THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 


Enthusiastic and Practical Responses Come From All Sections of the Country— Soldiers, Loggers, Musicians, Children, 
Workmen and Employers Do Their Bit—The Foreign Born Contribute Cheerfully 


MEMPHIS LUMBERMEN SELL BONDS 

Mempuis, TENN., April 16.—The committee headed by 
J. F. MeSweyn, president of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis, and charged with the sale of Liberty Bonds 
to lumber firms and those identified with the lumber in- 
dustry in this city and county, has already completed or- 
ganization and definite returns will be ‘available within 
the next few days. Members of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis purchased more than $500,000 worth of 
bonds in the first campaign and they made a splendid 
showing in the second. They will, it is believed, make 
an equally good record in connection with the Third 
Liberty Loan. 

Approximately fifty members of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis have bought $1,000 worth of War Savings 
Stamps, the limit set for any single individual or corpo- 
ration. The number of members in the $1,000 club was 
forty-three a week ago, and since that time there “have 
been several additions to that number. The committee 
is still busily engaged in securing more lumbermen to 
join this $1,000 class. 


m_An AA 


TACOMANS ACTIVE IN LOAN CAMPAIGN 

Tacoma, Wasu., April 13.—Lumbermen of Tacoma 
were liberal subscribers to the Third Liberty Loan and 
were prominent on the honor roll. The subscription list 
included among others the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
$125,000; the Wheeler, Osgood Co. and its employees, 
$30,000; John P. Weyerhaeuser, president of the Weyer 
haeuser Timber Co., $20, 
000; John Buffelen and em 
ployees of the Buffelen 
Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., $12,000; the Far West 
Lumber Co., $10,000; 
James Dempsey, of the 
Dempsey Lumber Co., $10,- 
000; A. C. Young, of _the 
A. GC. Young Lumber Co., 
$10,000; the Puget Sound 
Lumber Co., $8,000, besides 
numerous subscriptions by 
individual millmen and em- 
ployees, and several yet to 
he made, 

The Lindstrom - Hand- 
forth Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at ‘Tacoma, 
had a big Liberty Day cele 
bration last Saturday at 
its plant at Rainiey A 
70-foot flagpole was pre- 
pared and erected by the 
company, and a big flag 
dedicated Saturday after 
noon with speeches by C. J. 
Lord, an Olympia banker, 
and Reverend Hart, of 
Olympia. 
$25,000 was subscribed by employees of the company for 
Liberty Bonds. T. J. Handforth and Kmil Lindstrom 
of the company attended and the 346th Field Artillery 
band from the Tacoma army camp furnished music for 
the afternoon, the soldier musicians being taken to 
Rainier by the company in a big bus, royally fed while 
there, and then taken back to camp. 


~ 
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MISSISSIPPIANS SUBSCRIBE LIBERALLY 

Wiceins, Miss., April 15.—Stone County, in which 
Wiggins is located, has promptly and generously made 
a record for response to the third Liberty Loan. The 
quota alloted to this small and undeveloped county was 
$12,700. April 8, W. KE. Guild, treasurer and general 
manager of the Finkbine Lumber Co., called together a 
committee and inaugurated a drive for the loan. That 
day the loan went ‘‘over the top’’ with $14,700. By 
April 13 the subscriptions stood at $30,000, and no diffi- 
culty is expected in reaching the goal set by the com- 
mittee of $40,000, or over three times the amount alloted 
this district by the Reserve Bank. 


SPRUCE DIVISION EXHIBIT IN SECTION OF 


This response has been without a very heavy subscrip- 
tion by the Finkbine company, as its subscription is not 
large in Stone County, being divided thruout this sec- 
tion. 


SOLDIER-LOGGERS AND SHIP BUILDERS MARCH 

PorTLAND, OrE., April 13.—The spruce division of the 
United States signal corps, the men engaged in getting 
out material for Uncle Sam’s flying fleet, made a striking 
showing in the big Liberty Bond Day parade here Satur- 
day, April 6. Several hundred men strong, the men em- 
ployed in this branch of the army were the inspiration of 
a wave of applause as they moved along the streets. At- 
tractively arranged, indeed, were the floats which por- 
trayed the manufacture of airplanes in the various stages 
from the forest to the finished product. 

First of these was the float showing how spruce is 
rived. Then followed a miniature sawmill, operated by 
men in blue overalls and jumpers, and after them other 
motor driven trucks, each carrying a portion of the ma- 
chinery required in the manufacture of airplane stock. 
Following the floats came the men in khaki, some armed 
with guns, but several companies carrying cross saws and 
axes. These were the lumbermen. The strength of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen was demon- 
strated by the hundreds of the little flags, fastened to the 
ends of the lumber producing implements, that each man 
bore proudly. 

A pleasant surprise to the spectators was the splendid 
military bearing of the men and their excellently executed 








School children joined in the ceremonies, andevolutions, which seemed to indicate that the men had 


seen military service for years instead of weeks. 

Another strongly appealing feature of the parade, 
which by the way was watched by thousands, was the turn 
out of the ship builders—several thousand of them. 
Nearly each section had its own band, and the quality of 
music might be judged from the fact that these bands 
are composed of professional musicians, who have been 
attracted to the ship building industry by the high wages 
and also because they felt the need for men in work more 
constructive in a material sense than the profession of 
music. 

However, that music is an important factor in keeping 
things moving is illustrated by the fact that the ship 
yards make the musicians ample allowance for their talent 
in the way of financial remuneration. On clear, pleasant 
days the bands give short concerts at the yards and they 


also enliven the launchings with martial and patriotic: 


selections, 

Incidentally, it might be remarked that the ship yard 
workers are liberal subscribers to the Liberty Loan, and 
have played an important part in putting Portland ‘‘over 
the top’’ in three days. 
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SMALL TOWN WELL OVER QUOTA 


NEw OrwEAns, La., April 15.—Speaking of names and 
what’s in them, the little town of Yellow Pine, La., held 
a ‘‘hundred percent’’ Liberty Loan meeting last Satur- 
day night, at which everybody present signed up for a 
Liberty Bond. Yellow Pine has a very limited popula- 
tion and its bond allotment was only $2,000. But the 
Yellow Piners who turned out at the loan rally lived up 
to the name of their town by subscribing over $3,000 at 
the single sitting, carrying the community well ‘‘over the 
top.’? 


COMPANY EMPLOYEES PURCHASE BONDS 


EverETT, WAsuH., April 13.—Incomplete returns from 
Liberty bond investments made by employees of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. show that thus far $47,550 has 
been reached, Mill ‘‘A,’’ with 301 subscribers, already 
has invested $31,000, with subscriptions still coming in. 
With the canvass only nicely under way at mill ‘‘B,’’ 
169 men have taken $16,550 worth of bonds. Speakers 
and musicians of the bond campaign committee visited 
mill ‘‘A’’ yesterday and participated in the ceremony 
of raising a handsome new American flag and a fine 
Loyal legion flag over the industry. As the flags were 
drawn up, a cannon salute was fired and the several 
hundred employees sang ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner.’’ 
K. B. Wight acted in the capacity of director of the 
splendid ceremony. 

Japanese employees of the Crown Lumber Co. have 
gallantly responded to 
America’s Third Liberty 
bond investment, showing 
no hesitation, when the pian 
was explained to them by 
H. Hirami,, their  time- 
keeper, last night after the 
mill whistle blew ‘‘taps’’ 
on the day’s work. Amer- 
icans of the Crown force 
are enthusiastic over the 
manner in which the Japan- 
ese workmen have _re- 
sponded to the call of the 
Government, saying the 
laborers are expected to 
reach 100 percent in in- 
vestments before the drive 
terminates, Highty - three 
Japanese have subscribed, 
for $6,450 worth of Liberty 
Bonds and the 100 work- 
men forming the Japanese 
colony are expected to in- 
vest $8,000, says the mill 
office, before the campaign 
ends. These workmen, 25 
percent of whose number 
paid in cash for their 
Liberty bonds, showed no hesitation after their fellow 
countryman, Hirami, explained the purpose of the call 
and the rate of interest paid by the United States Gov- 
ernment. The Crown Lumber Co. also has a Greek colony 
in its working personnel, and these men are to be gathered 
together tonight for the purpose of hearing about the 
Liberty loan. Thus far, from all quarters, the Canyon 
Lumber Co. employees have invested $11,000, but subscrip- 
tions to the loan still are being received. 

Employees of the Walton Lumber Co., without sugges- 
tion from Manager Clyde Walton, early this week had 
purchased $3,000 worth of Liberty bonds and $1,954 
worth of war savings stamps. Every man ‘‘ went over 
the top,’’ and subscriptions still are rolling in. 








BOGALUSA KEEPS UP ITS GAIT 


Bogauusa, La., April 15.—In the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of April 13 reference was made to the quick and 
generous response made by this town and its neighborhood 
to the call for the third Liberty Loan, with an oversub- 
scription on the first day of its drive of a probable $112,- 
750—its quota was $80,000—with confident promise of 
an indefinitely large increase before the end of the drive. 





unto them that oppose my willl! 


Kankakee and Council Bluffs. 





Woe! 


If those Liberty Bonds are bought, they stand behind the army 
that stands between you and the kaiser's army. You know what 
the kaiser’s army has done in Belgium and France and Russia. 

But neither the Atlantic Ocean nor the British fleet can protect 
us if we do not support our Government by buying these bonds. 

The kaiser said: ‘I am God's voice and God's sword! Woe 
Woe! Woe! Woe!” 
says these things he means them, and also he means us! 
Washington and New York ‘and Indianapolis and Milwaukee and 
He means President Wilson and 
Governor Whitman and you and me and the children. 
has 5,000,000 soldiers, a great navy, new submarines, liquid fire, 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


orders. 


harm he purposes. 


When he 


He means 


The kaiser 
mean it. 





and Whoa! 


poison gas, 100-mile guns, and a nation of people devoted to his 


He means Deadly Harm to us and Annihilation to our Freedom. 
And you have got to defend yourself or he'll do you the deadly 


The kaiser says ““Woe!" to you, and he isn’t “‘just talking.”’ 
He means agony, blood, and slavery for you if he can get at you. 

Let's get out the old rawhide whip and send him the answer to 
his strafing and woe-ing and gott-swording. 
to America!"’ buy a Liberty Bond. A Liberty Bond says “Whoa, 
Bill!’ to the kaiser with a crack of the whip that shows him we 


When he says ‘‘Woe 
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The promise has been made good. W. H. Sullivan, 
vice president and general manager of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., offers documentary evidence to that 
effect, and offers it enthusiastically. 

In a communication detailing the initiation and prog- 
ress of the drive, addressed to W. C. Laidlaw, chairman 
of the Liberty Loan committee at Atlanta, Ga., under 
date of April 8, after dwelling with pardonable pride on 
the characteristics of Bogalusa he recites the fact that 
ninety-eight persons had signed up for the third Liberty 
Loan in three minutes’ time on the first day of the drive 


and adds: ‘‘We have kept on working on the campaign 
until tonight. In the city alone our subscription amount 
to $116,000 and we feel that they will total for the city 
and parish between $135,000 and $150,000.’’ Civie pride 
partly, patriotism principally, doubtless inspired the fol- 
lowing paragraphs in the communication: 

Our citizens are energetic. The business men here spent 
most of the previous evening getting the people inter- 
ested in being at the city hall at 7:30 on the morning of the 
6th so that promptly at 8 o’clock they could begin sign- 
ing the subscription blanks. The Hon, Delos R. Johnson, 
State senator for this district, was delivering an address and 


we wanted to stop him, as we had planned to begin signing 
at 8 o’clock sharp; and as mayor of the city I want to testify 
to you that nothing was done toward securing subscriptions 
or signatures until exactly 8 o’clock, central time. 

We feel that on account of our splendid work, inasmuch as 
Secretary McAdoo is going to visit New Orleans, you ought 
to urge him to pass thru Bogalusa on his way to Jackson, 
Miss., and stop here to deliver an address, 

Mr. Sullivan concludes his communication to the chair- 
man of the Liberty Loan committee with: 

The citizens of Bogalusa have been heavy contributors to 
all Liberty Loan bond issues and have contributed to all other 


(Concluded on Page 69) 





LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


ADDITIONAL LUMBER ORDERS BOOKED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D, C., April 17.—The Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau during the last few days has booked 
new orders for close to 20,000,000 feet of lumber. The 
largest item was for nearly 10,000,000 feet, for delivery at 
Norfolk for the Navy Department. An order for 3,700,- 
000 feet was received for delivery to the Victor Box Co., 
Quakerstown, Pa., and another for 2,300,000 feet for 
nitrate plant No. 2, in the Muscle Shoals district of 
Alabama. A million and a half feet goes to the army 
cantonments at Chillicothe, Ohio, and Louisville, Ky., 
and 1,000,000 feet to the smokeless powder plant, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. : 

During the last week the North Carolina Pine Bureau 
has begun to book new orders, having received orders for 
close to 5,000,000 feet of lumber. A million and a quarter 
feet goes to Camp Meade, Md., and a half million feet to 
the British Government. The latter item is only a starter. 
Other orders call for delivery at Hog Island, Pa., (or for 
dormitories), Norfolk Terminal Depot, Pig Point and 
Camp Jackson. 

The Georgia-Florida bureau, which has placed no 
orders for a week or more, is figuring on 20,000 pieces of 
piling for delivery at Boston. Mills of this bureau have 
on hand 20,000,000 feet of lumber and piling ready for 
shipment and held up by railroad embargoes and con- 
gestion. Between 1,500 and 2,000 carloads of lumber and 
piling for the fabricating ship yard at Hog Island, Pa., 
are now in transit. Sunday embargoes were lifted suffi- 
ciently to run thru 121 cars, greatly surprising the Hog 
Island folks. Normal arrivals under existing conditions 
are considerably less than one half that number of cars. 
The Georgia-Florida mills experienced difficulty in secur- 
ing labor, which is said to be responsible for perhaps 
50 percent of their troubles just now. 

Arrangements are under way for the purpose of mobiliz- 
ing and centralizing loaded cars at Mobile and Jackson- 
ville and sending them thru in straight trainloads. If 
this can be done it will materially relieve the situation. 

Roland Perry, manager of the Georgia-Florida bureau 
here, has returned from a visit to Port Newark, N. J. 
He was greatly impressed with what he saw there, saying: 
‘‘As far as the eye can see in either direction around the 
bay stretch huge southern pine warehouses. It is really 
marvelous what has been accomplished there.’’ 

Mason & Hangar and McArthur Bros. were the con- 
tractors at that place and have about completed the con- 
struction of the great stretch of army warehouses. The 
Georgia-Florida and southern pine bureaus alone shipped 
more than 1,100 cars of lumber to this job, not including 
any shipments to the submarine boat company’s fabricat- 
ing yard. 





OPEN COMPETITION PLAN MEETING HELD 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

HuntinetTon, W. Va., April 17.—The employment of 
a cost accountant whose duties will be to visit lumber 
operations and formulate a system of uniform cost ac- 
counting which will be submitted to the board of gov- 
ernors of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association for 
final approval featured the regular monthly meeting of 
the open competition plan of the association which was 
held here today. ‘ 

The accountant selected was O. K. Hayslip, of Hunt- 
ington. Mr. Hayslip in addition to being an expert ac- 
countant has had considerable experience in the manu- 
facture of lumber. He left tonight for Cincinnati to take 
up his new duties. Mr. Hayslip will visit a number of 
the largest operations in the eastern district and will 
endeavor to combine the best of the various systems now 
in effect. The data thus obtained will be turned over to 
the cost accounting committee, of which R. L. Hutchin- 
son, of Huntington, is chairman, who in turn will sub- 
mit a report at’ the next meeting of the open competition 
plan, which will be held either in Huntington or Cincin- 
nati. 

The committee named to work out a uniform cost ac- 
counting system is said to be thoroly satisfied with the 
progress made and confident that a method will be de- 
vised which will be of great benefit, both to small and 
large manufacturers. 

The meeting was also featured by a number of patri- 
otic addresses in which the speakers urged the manufac- 
turers present, to buy Liberty Bonds. A number of the 
members present reported they had devised a system 
whereby their employees may take bonds on the install- 
ment payment plan. Reports made indicated that while 
the market is active at present, stocks are low and pro- 
duction is below normal. The latter condition is attrib- 
uted to the poor car supply and the scarcity of labor. 
The labor situation, instead of improving is said to be 
growing worse weekly. 

Prices are at a higher level than thirty days ago. 
Manufacturers who feared that as the car movement im- 
proved prices would tend to soften are said to have found 
the reverse is true. It was asserted, however, that the 
Increase in the price is not sufficient to offset the in- 
creased cost of production, which continues to rise both 

auge of higher prices for material and the inefficiency 
of labor. The use of trade acceptances was discussed 
and members were urged to adopt the plan whenever 
practical, 


Considerable time was spent in discussion of manufac- 
turing problems and the question of the remanufacture 
of lumber on the yards to raise the grade and improve 
the appearance was gone into thoroly. It was announced 
that the open competition meeting for the Louisiana dis- 
trict would be held in Alexandria on April 24. 
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STEEL MAN DIRECTS FLEET CORPORATION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHineTon, D. C., April 17.—Official Washington 
was keenly interested in the appointment of Charles M. 
Schwab, of Bethlehem Steel fame, as director general 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. It was generally 
conceded that Mr. Schwab will contribute much to the 
ship building program. The companies with which he is 
affiliated are building a large number of destroyers for 
the Navy Department and he has been directly interested 
in steel ship building for years. 

Taken in connection with the statement which gained 
currency last Monday to the effect that the building of 
wooden ships of the 3,500-ton Ferris type was to be dis- 
continued at least in yards in the East and probably 
generally when present contracts are filled, some lumber- 
men were at first inclined to see some relation between 
that announcement and the appointment of the big steel 
man as director general. 

So far as known, however, there was no relation what- 
ever between the two matters and Mr. Schwab was ap- 
pointed primarily to boost along steel construction, altho 
his jurisdiction goes all the way around and covers 
wooden ships as well. The fact that he was invited by 
Chairman Hurley to come into the organization before 
going to the White House is generally construed as 
meaning that the administration is in no sense dissatis- 
fied with Mr. Hurley’s work as chairman of the ship- 
ping board and president of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. 

In view of the understanding arrived at between Chair- 
man Hurley and southern pine and fir lumbermen in re- 
cent conferences, the fact that he is to continue as chair- 
man of the board with authority to determine questions 
of policy and number of kinds of ships to be built, is a 
source of satisfaction to the lumbermen. 

Mr. Hurley made it clear today that the board expects 
to utilize many wooden ship yards after vessels now 
on the ways are launched, and is much impressed with 
the 5,000-ton wooden ship of the Daugherty type of 
laminated construction. The actual tonnage of these 
ships is closer to 4,700 tons, and it is believed that the 
1,400 horsepower engines designed for the 3,500-ton 
Ferris type wooden ships will be sufficiently powerful to 
give the larger wooden vessels ample speed. 

The change to larger sized wooden ships, therefore, 
is not expected to disrupt in any way the organization 
of machinery plants created to turn out motive power for 
the 3,500-ton ships. 

The housing division of the shipping board has awarded 
a contract for the construction of housing facilities at 
St. Helena Point, Md., said to call for considerable 
quantities of lumber. Allotments for housing for sev- 
eral other points have been made from the $50,000,000 
fund provided by Congress for the purpose of housing 
ship workers. 





APPROVES NEW ENGLAND SPRUCE PRICES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 17.—Charles Edgar, acting 
director of the War Industries Board, today made publie 
a list of special prices on merchantable spruce lumber 
submitted by the New England Spruce Emergency Bureau 
and approved by him. These prices are to remain in 
effect. until July 1 unless the Federal Trade Commission 
in the meantime completes an investigation into the cost 
of producing lumber in the New England district and 
furnishes figures on which to base a change in the prices 
agreed upon. 

The prices range from $35 a thousand feet on 1x2 or 
1x3 inches and 2x2, 2x3 and 2x4 inches, random lengths, 
up to $55 for 1-, 144- or 114x12 inches, 8 to 20 feet 
long, and a few other items. Many of the item prices 
are $40, $45 and $50 a thousand. 

In addition to the item prices arbitraries are added 
for deliveries other than at Boston; 75 cents a thousand 
feet is added for delivery at Albany and Schenectady, $1 
at South Boston, $3.75 at Philadelphia, Pa., Wilmington, 
Newark, N. J.; Baltimore, Ohio, and Bristol, Pa., and 
25 cents at Troy, N. Y. When routed via the New York 
Central the arbitrary for delivery at Albany and Sche- 
nectady is $1.25 in addition to the item prices. 

The formal statement, which is in the shape of a memo- 
randum prepared by the New England lumbermen and 
submitted to Mr. Edgar, includes the following condi- 
tions: 

The above prices are quoted with the understanding that the 
Government will endeavor to give a fair assortment of widths 
and lengths on their orders and that we should not be called 
upon to furnish all 8-inch and wider on any job unless we 
furnish the narrow widths and short lengths needed for 
the same job. 

On any order submitted not in accordance with our inter- 
pretation of the above statement we preserve the right to make 
additional charge according to manufacturing and market 
conditions at that time for furnishing such schedules. If 
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such charge is not agreeable to the Government cancellation 
may be made within a reasonable length of time after notifica 
tion to the Government, say ten days, 

These prices allow the present rate of freight to Boston, 
Mass. They do not include the 3 percent tax on freight bills. 
In adjustment of freight differentials the Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad lumber tariff to govern. 

Terms of settlement: .1 percent discount for cash fifteen 
days from date of shipment. Eastern merchantable inspection 
to govern. 

We intend applying capacity of our mills to your orders; 
delivery to be made subject to loss by mills by fire or other 
wise, strikes or other unavoidable delays over which we have 
no control. It is further understood that responsibility for 
furnishing sufficient car supply to load orders is upon the 
Government, 





FINDS COMBINATION RATES UNREASONABLE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHINGTON, D. C., April 17.—In a tentative report 
here presented to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Attorney Examiner Gerry finds that existing combina- 
tion rates on pine and fir lumber from Harrison, Springs- 
ton and Rose Lake, Ida., to points local to the line of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad east of Billings, Mont., in 
Montana, North Dakota and Minnesota are unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial. He suggests that thru routes 
and joint rates be established, the rates from the three 
points of origin to Minneapolis not to exceed the rates 
contemporaneously maintained from Spokane to the same 
point, graded westwardly therefrom to not to exceed 2 
cents per 100 pounds above the rate contemporaneously 
maintained from Spokane to Beach, N. D., at the latter 
point. Mr. Gerry also suggests that the rates from the 
three points of origin to Beach be maintained as maxima 
to points intermediate of Billings and Beach. 
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SUBSCRIBES $250,000 TO THIRD LOAN 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New ORLEANS, La., April 18.—Local Liberty Loan 
workers announce tliis afternoon that R. H. Downman, 
lumber director of the War Industries Board, Council of 
National Defense, has subscribed a quarter of a million 
dollars to the Third Liberty Loan. This is the largest 
individual subscription thus far reported locally. 
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WILL RECEIVE SEALED PROPOSALS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 18.—Sealed proposals will 
be received by the lighthouse inspector at Tompkinsville, 
N. Y., until May 7, 1918, for constructing an office build 

ing at the general lighthouse depot at 'Tompkinsville. 

Sealed proposals will be received at the United States 
Engineers’ Office, Post Office Building, Rock Island, IL, 
until May 1, 1918, for construction and repair of dams 
and shore protections between Fulton and Cordova, IIL, 
between Quincy, Ill., and Hannibal, Mo., and between 
Hamburg and Grafton, Il. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the lighthouse 
inspector at Portland, Ore., for constructing buildings 
etc., for line kiln light station at San Juan Island, Wash. 

Sealed proposals will be received at the supervising 
architect’s office, Treasury Department, Washington, 
D. C., until May 17, 1918, for the extension, remodeling 
etc. of the post office and court house at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and until April 29, 1918, for miscellaneous changes 
in the fourteenth floor of the customhouse at Boston, 
Mass. 7 

Sealed proposals will be received at the supervising 
architect’s office, Treasury Department, Washington, 
D. C., until April 29, 1918, for the construction of the 
post office and court house at Paris, Tex. 

Persons interested should correspond directly with the 
offices named. 
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ADDS TO ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Orueans, La., April 18.—Lumber Administrator 
John H. Kirby today announced the following additions 
to his volunteer advisory committee of lumbermen: C. KE, 
Walden, Beaumont; R. M. Hallowell, Elizabeth; L. D. 
Gilbert, Texarkana; FE. J. Hurst, Hattiesburg and Brook- 
haven; Victor Scanlon, Hattiesburg, and C. C. Sheppard, 
Oakdale. Captain J. B. White, of Kansas City, with a 
party of associates including Messrs. Hemmingway, of 
Kansas City, Slagle and Clarkson, of Clarks; Sheppard, of 
Oakdale, and Bloomer, of Fisher, La., arrived here last 
night. 

Asked about the recent purchase of the Gould timber 
tract in Louisiana, Captain White said that it was planned 
to begin development of the properties this year. ‘‘Some 
of it,’’ he said, ‘‘will be divided among our mills and 
we may dispose of some to other mills. It really was 
more than we wanted, with our other holdings, but Mr. 
Gould wouldn’t sell in part, insisting upon disposing of 
it as a whole. To obtain what we wanted, it was there- 
fore necessary to purchase the entire holdings.’’ 

Referring to the ship building program, he predicted 
tliat wooden ship yards on the Gulf coast will be kept 
busy during the war and for some years thereafter, ‘‘ for 
the reason that every ship which can possibly be built, 
wooden, steel or of other material, will be needed for 
years. 
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The thunder of the guns of Armageddon shakes the 
world as I write. The meaning of those guns and their 
effect on the mighty struggle will be more clear when 
these words reach the audience for which they are in- 
tended. All effort must be measured by its effect on the 
power of the Hun and as we count our Allies who have 
fallen and those others battling bravely after nearly 
four years we must confess our part as yet 1s not one 
for boasting. Slow to realize the full meaning of the 
war, slow to rally our forces when we chose the path 
of honor, we at Inst renlize the value of time, of er 
munitions and ships and pray that the lines may hol 
until the codrdinated might of America may conquer 
for the right. So, not with boastfulness or rash assur- 
ance but with some pride in one part well done, I ven 
ture to tell you something of lumber’s share in this 
great war. . 

When war was declared one year ago capital and labor 
in the lumber industry were at peace. There had been no 
serious conflict for many years. Aside from some spo- 
radic difficulties in isolated districts in 1916 united ef- 
fort gave good results. Immediately after we joined 
the war I. W. W. activities were evident at many points 
with sinister placards, fires, explosions, spikes in logs 
and emery in bearings without number. Men with no 
visible means of support preached the doctrine of the 
bolsheviki without hindrance until on July 17 a general 
strike was declared all over the Northwest, from where 
the Government counted on its entire supply of airplane 
and much ship timber. The call for an 8-hour day was 
skilfully used to bring out workers who had no sympathy 
with the revolutionary, proggermen I. W. W. The result 
was to cripple production for several months, but over 
30,000 workmen in the mills and camps remained loyal 
and at no time was Government work delayed seriously. 
Prompt organization of the lumber industry produced 
lumber for cantonments, for wharves, for ships, and now 
for airplanes, as demanded, until today the ery is not 
for more lumber but for ships to carry that on hand 
to waiting customers. The Chicago trials will reveal 
a conspiracy against the lumber industry of the North- 
west as a war asset of this Government which may seem 
incredible but it is unfortunately true. 

It is difficult in the brief time allotted to give more 
than passing mention to sections of the country and 
branches of the industry which have done much of value. 
There is not a lumber producing State in the Union 
but has responded promptly and with its special product 
to the call of the nation. The forests of northern New 
England have done their part; the hardwoods of the 
South and the middle West have been invaluable, many 
a humble mill has sent its specialty where it would aid 
our soldiers. Trees that were not fit for ships would 
serve for wharf timbers; those too small for wharves 
make railroad ties; those smaller yet produce material 
for camps and boxes, or finally firewood where needed. 

When the honor roll is made up it will include the 
little mill in the mountains and the great structures by 
the sea; the humble wood chopper and the general man 
ager, and they will come from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, a mighty brotherhood 
of nearly a million men with a product having an annual 
value equal to our national debt before the war. 

What has the Government asked from the lumber in 
dustry? Articles of endless variety in both hard and 
softwoods, all useful, some vital; rolling pins and rifle 
stocks, cannon wheels and checker boards, airplanes and 
apple boxes, ships keels and shingles, mighty masts and 
little matches—all to win the war. Back of the variety 
has come the demand for quantity quickly and the ever 
growing cry for more is met now at every point in full 
measure by the lumbermen of every section. This result 
has been attained by the expenditure of much thought, 
muscle, machinery and life; for, in the woods and mills 
of my own State of Washington, producing one-ninth 
of the lumber of the country, one man has given his life 
and twenty have been injured daily that the ships might 
be launched and the airplanes fly for the safety of the 
nation. 

The Position of the South 


With this acknowledgment to every lumberman and 
timber worker of the country permit me to specialize 
on the work of the two great districts with which I am 
most familiar—the South and the West—and on the 
work now most in the nation’s thought—airplanes and 
ships. Both sections have been blamed for slowness. 
Let the South speak first thru its very competent spokes 
man, J. E. Rhodes, of New Orleans, under date of 
March 10: 


There are forty-three ship yards now in operation on the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Ten ships have already been com 
pleted ; sixty are near completion, and by July 30 at least 
141 ships will have been launched. These figures do not in 
clude private yards to which southern pine manufacturers are 
furnishing timbers. If the ribs or frames were made of built 
up smaller timbers, as has been successfully done by private 
ship builders, instead of requiring solid pieces, a much better 
showing would have been made: in fact, there is no limit to 
the amount of ship material which the sawmills of the South 
can furnish for this type of construction. 

Designs for the standard wood steamship adopted by the 
Federal Shipping Board were made before our practical lum 
bermen were consulted as to their ability to provide the ma 
terial required. Specifications covering the timber bill were 
later submitted to a committee of the Southern Pine Associa 
tion, and thru its codperation were revised more largely to 
meet manufacturing conditions. It is true that the larger 


timbers contracted for by the southern lumber manufacturers 
are now in southern pine forests, and can be secured, but the 
excessive cost and time required in getting out these large 
timbers far ahead of normal logging operations were pointed 


*Address delivered at annual meeting, National For- 
eign Trade Council, Cincinati, Ohio, April 18, 1918. 


Lumber and the War 


[By J. J. Donovan, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash.]- —— aaa - a 


out to the shipping board. For the saving of time and cost it 
was recommended from the first that for the larger sizes Pa 
cific coast fir should be made interchangeable with southerti 
pine, not because of its superiority but simply because nature 
made the fir tree grow to larger dimensions. 

Aside from changes in the original timber specifications 
suggested by the lumbermen to facilitate economy and speed 
in ship construction, two changes were made by the shipping 
board in the large timbers required for ship ribs or framés 
which very seriously handicapped the sawmills. From the 
original bill of material a total of 490 chatiges has beet 
made, At first 1,123,957 feet of timbers were required for 
each ship. Now 1,531,410 feet are required, an increase in 
quantity alone of over 36 percent, which in itself is insig¢ 
nificant were it hot for many increases in sizeS and the 
changes in grades. 

We promised the Goverment that material for 200 ships 
would be furnished on or about July 30, 1918, and to. fulfill 
this promise average shipments per working day from Jan. 1, 
1918, of fifty three cars are required. The average shipments 
during January were over eighty-six cars a day, and are in 
creasing. The Emergency Fleet Corporation began in Deéceni- 
ber to secure fir timbers for the larger sizes from the Pacific 
coast; hence deliveries of thé southern pine required will be 
completed far ahead of time. 

If their past achievements are not entirely satisfactory to 
the Government, the southern lumbermen will strain every 
sinew to do more, but the general public should know that 
oon gies not fallen down in their pledges to the shipping 
board, 





Success Due to Lumbermen 


Mr. Rhodes, in a summary presented to the conference, 
called by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
at Washington, D. C., on Dee. 12, showed that up to that 
date 72,000 cars of lumber had been shipped for war 
purposes, of which 7,500 cars were ship timbers. The 
last four months have increased the gross figures -prob- 
ably 40,000 cars. In closing Mr. Rhodes says: 

General Littell frankly states that it would not have been 
possible for his department to have accomplished the building 
of the cantonments for the housing of the new army had it 
not been for the service rendered by the lumber industry 
working thru the various agencies in coéperation with the 
lumber committee of the Council of National Defense. Mr. 
Baruch, of the War Industries Board, is emphatic in saying 
that no industry has done more to assist the Government 
in its preparation for war than the lumber industry and his 
opinion is shared by the Secretary of War, 

I can not explain the general situation more clearly 
than by quoting verbatim a memorandum of Robert B. 





J. J. DONOVAN, OF BELLINGHAM, WASH. ; 
Who Champions Lumbermen’s War Activities 


Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, who says under date of March 22: 


The first demand of the war from the lumber industry was 
the furnishing of lumber for the building of sixteen canton 
ments, a number of aviation schools and for the partial re 
quirements of the national guard camps. The construction of 
these cantonments was under the direction of Gen. R. W. 
Littell, who placed his lumber requirements thru the lumber 
subcommittee of the Council of National Defense, of which 
R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, was chairman. General 
Littell’s cantonment plan called for the delivery of approxi 
mately 1,000,000,000 feet of lumber, and its conversion into 
suitable cantonment buildings, within a period of three or 
four months. With such an immense amount of lumber be 
ing thrown on the open market to be purchased in the ordi 
nary way, confusion as to grades, deliveries, shipments and 
pyramiding of prices due to the competition from unorganized 
sources would have been inevitable. Therefore, General Lit 
tell (upon Mr, Downman’s recommendation) decided to deal 
direct with the manufacturers and to handle the situation 
thru the original lumber manufacturing associations, each of 
which organized an emergency bureau. The plan worked ad- 
mirably ; the lumber was furnished on time and at prices 
considerably below the commercial market. The entire can- 
tonment requirements for lumber probably amounted to 
48,000 or 50,000 carloads. 

Naturally, transportation was one of the most important 
problems, and the requirements were placed with the different 
producing regions largely on the basis of car conservation, 
and the conservation of haul. With the great number of can. 
tonments located East and South, the bulk of the lumber was 
furnished by the southern pine, North Carolina pine, Georgia- 
Florida, northern hemlock and New England spruce interests. 
The great fir region of the Pacific coast (which contains in 
excess of 50 percent of the remaining stand of merchantable 
timber in continental United States) furnished 60,316,876 
feet of lumber for the cantonment now known as Camp Lewis 
at American Lake, Wash., and 17,853,707 feet for the can- 
tonment at Camp Dodge, Iowa. This lumber from the Pacific 
coast was furnished in the face of the most serious labor 
troubles, including I. W. W. sabotage, that have ever con 
fronted the lumber industry. At that, the American Lake 
cantonment was the first completed and the cheapest of the 
entire sixteen. Its cost per capita of men housed was $142. 
The Des Moines (or Camp Dodge) cantonment received its 
supplies from the Pacific coast in solid trainloads which 
were put across the continent on almost passenger schedule 
due to the codperation of the western roads, particularly the 
Northern Pacific, whose president, Mr. Hannaford, and whose 











vice president and traffic mahager, Mr. Woodworth, took jiu 
sonal interést in the handling of this particular tratisporta 
tion problem. ; 

The second demand upoti the lumber industry was for ship 
building. Considerable delay was occasioned by the contro- 
versy at Washington, D. C., not oily upon the question of 
practicability of building wooden ships but also dtié to the 
constant changing of the specifications and platis of the stand- 
ard wood ship. The great difficulty thruout was the lack of 
some definite policy. Ship timbers cati be obtained only from 
long logs, and long logs must be arratiged for weeks in ad 
vance, With the uncertainties which crowded the entire woud 
ship building program, the lumber iidustiy was not well pre 
pared in the matter of lotig logs and big timbers when thie 
final decision came to build wood ships. This was particularly 
a hardship on the South, where the sizes of trees do not 
readily yield to the size of ship timbers required; and it 
must be said to the credit of the lumbermen of the Soiith 
that they recognized this. situation and urged the shipping 
board, or the Emergency Fleet Corporation, as early as June; 
to place the requirements for the larger sizes in Douglas fir 
from Washifigton and Oregon, in which district, with any 
definite policy which would enable intensified long log produe- 
tion, it would be possible to secure ship timbers of the larger 
sizes for anywhere from 350 to 400 ships a year. 

It was not. until the first of December that the Pacific 
coast was called upon to assist the South ih its wood ship 
building program, and the Coast mills are now completing 
contracts which aggregate 60,000,000 feet for southern and 
Atlantic ship yards. This timber is being handle across the 
continent in solid traitiloads, the fastest time havitig beén 
ten days from Puget Sound to an Atlantic coast point, atid 
the slowest time fourteen days, Each train carries 1,000,000 
feet of lumber. This is not all ship timber, however, a coii 
siderable part being for the airplane factories, which are 
almost wholly dependent upon the Pacific coast for spruce 
and fir. Exclusive of its 60,000,000 feet toward assisting 
southern pine with its program, Pacific coast mills are fur- 
nishing approximately 300,000,000 feet for construction on 
that Coast. So far, this has been accomplished with very few 
delays, and deliveries are constantly becoming better. For 
its ship building program the South is being called upon for 
approximately 400,000,000 feet. 

The third great demand for lumber was in the construction 
of airplanes, not only for our own Government but for our 
Allies as well. In the construction of airplanes, spruce from 
Washington and Oregon has been found to be the one wood 
in all the world which comes the closest to answering all 
requirements. It is light, strong and has the resilience which 
gives the plane the flight of a bird. It does not splinter when 
hit by shot or shell, and is used almost exclusively in the 
building of the fastest type of fighting machines. The heavier 
planes, used for bombing and training purposes, are taking 
a certain amount of Douglas fir. In order to fill the required 
number of planes for our own Government and our Allies it 
early became apparent that the production of 10,000,000 feet 
of spruce aircraft for months would be necessary. The high- 
est previous annual requirements by the Allies were 36,000, 
000 feet a year, and a much easier specification than that 
promulgated by our own Government, which seldom permits 
a log to yield more than 10 percent of its contents suitable 
for aircraft purposes. In addition to approximately 120,- 
000,000 feet of spruce per annum, the west Coast mills are 
now cutting against fir airplane orders on to 50,- 
000,000, Material for more than 40,000 airplanes has been 
shipped East. 

There are some who ‘still doubt the feasibility of 
wooden ships. Let such refer to the official list of the 
lumber fleet of the Pacific coast. Such list shows for 
1915 396 wooden sea-going ships aggregating over 1,000,- 
000 tons. Again, listen to the interview of Alex. R. 
Smith of the New York Marine News a few weeks ago: 

When the press of the country was sneering and jeering at 
wooden ships and when the Government itself was much in 
doubt, we said that since it was a well established fact that 
this country could not build steel ships rapidly enough to 
meet the requirements of this emergency that the thing to do 
was to turn loose the constructive ability of our people in 
building all the wooden ships possible. We are still looking 
for the man who can design a wooden ship that will, in cer 
tain trades of this hemisphere, not only hold its own but 
fulfill all of the requirements in developing the vast export 
trade capable of almost unlimited development in the Latin 
American republics. We expect to see a type of wooden ship 
designed, and put into use, too, before this war ends, that 
will revolutionize pre-war beliefs as to the obsolete character 
of the wooden ship. 


He also expressed his belief that the State of Wash- 
ington would complete 1,000,000 tons of ships, wood and 
steel, in 1918. 


Ships Constructed at Top-Speed 


Mr. Hurley, of the Federal Shipping Board, knows 
how much detail it is wise to give, but our message from 
the Pacifie coast is one of cheer. Over 60,000 men are 
in our yards and ships are being launched almost daily. 
Boiler shops, engine works, fitters and riggers are work- 
ing night and day that we may answer your eall for 
ships and yet more ships. While the greater tonnage 
will be steel the larger number of units will be wood. 
One wooden ship each day is possible if orders are given. 

One cloud is in the sky and that is the failure of trans- 
portation. The Government wants airplane and ship 
timber, 20 percent of our product, but it does not permit 
cars or ships in sufficient number to care for the 80 per- 
cent of commercial lumber. Here is the way it appears to 
the Portland Oregonian on March 28: ‘‘Unless we get 
an early supply of freight cars to move our surplus lum- 
ber, we may be forced, against our will, to quit cutting 
the ship timbers and airplane stock so badly needed by 
the Government to carry on the war.’’ This is the com- 
posite declaration made by a committee of representative 
lumber manufacturers of western Oregon and western 
Washington on March 22 before Col. Brice P. Disque, 
head of the spruce production division of the United 
States Army, and John C. Roth, Government car distrib- 
uter for the Northwest. The plight of the west Coast 
mills, said members of the committee, rapidly is develop- 
ing threatening consequences and may seriously affect the 
progress of the war if it is not soon remedied. Sum- 
marized, the situation among the spruce and fir produc: 
ing mills in this territery, as presented to Colonel Disque 
and Mr. Roth, is substantially as follows: The mills 
are getting barely 40 percent of their requirement in 
freight cars. Out of this 40 percent Government orders 
must come first. It requires from 30 to 40 percent of 
the cars available to accommodate Government ship- 
ments. Thus the mills have left less than 30 percent 
of the cars they need for their commercial business. As 
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a consequence millions of feet of lumber are piling up 
in the yards and warehouses every day, merely because 
it can not be moved. Approximately 13,000 carloads 
of rail orders now are on the books awaiting cars. The 
mill men can see only two ways out of their dilemma: 
Hither the Government must place a reasonable amount 
of its orders for ‘‘side’’ stock with the west Coast mills 
or it must furnish enough cars to the director general of 
yailroads to enable some of the commercial business to 
move. 

This is one of the cases where we could help ourselves 
if the authorities would only give the order. Thousands 
of first class wooden freight cars, box, flat and gondola, 
have been built in Oregon and Washington in years past. 
Private works at Seattle and Portland with a capacity 
of twenty cars a day have offered to build for the Gov- 
ernment at cost. The shops of the transcontinental rail- 
ways at the above cities and at Tacoma could build 
forty cars daily. Very little building is now going on. 
Failure to remedy this lack of cars immediately means 
sharp reduction in output and delay for ships and air- 
planes. 

Under date of March 12 lumbermen were notified of 
an embargo on traffic cast of the Indiana line which tied 
up urgent ship and airplane orders for nearly a week 
altho a long list of articles, including peanuts, were not 
affected. Sixty-eight carloads of airplane timber were 
cut and waiting for cars on the Pacific coast on the 
above date. We are producing ship timber and airplane 
stock faster than it can be shipped. Colonel Disque in 
charge of spruce; J. H. Bloedel in charge of fir, and 
William Pigott and L. J. Wentworth in charge of wooden 
ships, have the confidence of all classes on the Pacific 
coast. Their tasks are being well done. 

In closing I wish to tell you of the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen, organized since Dee. 1 by 
Colonel Brice P. Disque, signal corps, United States 
Army, in charge of spruce production in Oregon and 
Washington. Its flag is in every camp and mill on the 
Coast; its badge on the breast of nearly every man 
actively manufacturing whether owner or employee, and 
its pledge card is in their pockets. It reads: 

LOYAL LEGION OF LOGGERS AND LUMBERMEN-—-MBMBERSHIP CARD 

This is to certify that has become a 
member of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen for 
the duration of the war by taking oath to devote his efforts 
to the production of logs and lumber for army airplanes and 
ships, to be used against our common enemy, and to do every 
act and thing within his power to further the cause of the 

‘ted States of America in the present conflict. 

By authority of the Secretary of War. 

That is the answer of 70,000 loyal woods and mill men 
of the far Northwest to the traitorous propaganda of 
the I. W. W., and the slogan of the Loyal Legion men is 
‘‘Help to Win the War.’’ 





HOUSING BILL FINDS OPPOSITION IN SENATE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 18.—Unexpected opposition 
from republican senators developed in the Senate yester- 
day to the $60,000,000 general housing bill, which already 
has passed the House. This measure was started on its 
way many weeks ago. The need of increasing housing 
facilities for war industry plants was great then. It is 
much greater today. The bill met with considerable de- 
lay in the House committee and in the House. It was not 
long in the Senate committee. Senator Swanson, of 
Virginia, who has it in charge, hopes the measure will 
get thru this week. 

The principal objection voiced’ by senators who have 
spoken in opposition to certain features of the measure 
is that it duplicates in a measure the $50,000,000 housing 
bill passed for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. When 
the latter bill was under consideration this fact was 
pointed out and senators warned that duplication would 
result unless all housing matters were centralized. It is 
understood this will be done eventually, but the ship yard 
bill was hurried thru on account of a clearly imperative 
need, 

Otto Eidlitz, head of the housing division, Department 
of Labor, who will direct the expenditure of the general 
housing fund which includes $10,000,000 for Washing- 
ton to house the rapidly increasing number of Govern- 
ment employees, is not inclined to make any definite state- 
ments regarding plans until the bill is safely thru Con- 
gress, 

Consul Rufus Fleming has transmitted to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce a report on the Scot- 
tish housing problem. Writing from Edinburgh he states 
that there is a practical agreement between the royal 
commission on housing in Scotland and the local Govern- 
ment board, both of which have conducted exhaustive in- 
quiries, that the actual shortage is great, exceeding 100,- 
900 houses. The royal commission’s figures based on 
not over three persons to a room placed the shortage of 
121,000 houses. If a higher standard is to be followed, 
hot over three persons to a room placed the shortage at 
between 225,000 and 240,000 houses. 

During the debate in the Senate on the housing bill 
Senator Swanson called attention to the fact that Eng- 
land already has spent $750,000,000 for housing. 





SWEDEN’S AFTER-WAR TRADE PLANS CONSIDERED 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 15.—Sweden probably will 
Support her foreign trade after the war with govern- 
mental assistance, according to a report from Commer- 


tial Agent Herman L. Anderson, at Stockholm, which 
says: 


: The finance minister has made a suggestion to the Swedish 
Parliament that the Government create a fund for the opera 
on and guaranteeing of a company to support foreign trade 
after the war, and especially to arrange for the import of 
hecessary goods. It is proposed that the company have a 
Capital stock of $2,680,000 and that this stock be offered to a 
Syndicate of banks which have already expressed a wish to 
Subscribe. The stock is to be guaranteed by deposit of Gov- 
ffament bonds. 


VETERAN SASH MANUFACTURER DIES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 18.—John Finley Wilcox, 
president of the John F. Wilcox Co., of this city, sash 
and door manufacturer, died here today aged 71. He 
had been a resident of Minneapolis since 1867 and was 
prominent in lumber circles. He was president of the 
Wilcox Bros.’ Lumber Co. and also vice president of the 
H. KE. Wilcox Motor Co. He died at his home, 2809 Lake 
of the Isles Bouleyard, after an illness of about a year. 
He leaves a widow, three sons, Harry E., Dr. Archa KE. 
and Ralph D. Wilcox, and two daughters, Mrs. W. T. 
Joslin and Miss Beatrice Wilcox. Funeral services will 
take place at 2:30 p.m. from the residence on 8:.turday. 





DRASTIC STEPS TO RELIEVE RAILROAD CONGESTION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D, C., April 18.—The formal announce- 
ment of the Federal Shipping Board that the George A. 
Fuller interests have been awarded a contract to construct 
at Wilmington, N. C., a small yard for the construction 
of fabricated steel ships was read with interest by south- 
ern lumbermen. It means, to begin with, considerable 
quantities of lumber for yard construction and for seaf- 
folding ete., after the yard is finished. There are to be 
six ways, each capable of holding a steel hull of 9,600 
tons. Knormous quantities of lumber have been shipped 
to the Hog Island, Chester and Port Newark ship yards, 
and it is now announced that the Submarine Boat Co. 
has laid the last of its first twenty-eight keels in the 
Newark yard. 

The requisitioning of the New York State barge canal 
by Director General of Railroads McAdoo also is a 
matter of interest to lumbermen, since this action calls 
for the construction of a large fleet of 700-ton barges, 
to be operated under the direction of the inland waterways 
committee, and plans are under way for completing speci- 
fications and placing orders for lumber for barges. Some 
of them doubtless will be of steel construction, but the 
demand for steel for other war essentials is so great that 
wood is certain to have a large place in this construction 
program. Barges ure to be used on other inland water- 
ways. 

The railroad administration announced today that a 
radical curtailment of passenger traffic is about to be put 
into effect. 

It was estimated today that restrictions placed on the 








shipment of building material by the railroads are expected 
to curtail that industry practically 50 percent. T..e fuel 
administration, backed by the War Industries Board, 
has issued an order curtailing the shipment of building 
materials, such as face brick, common brick, terra cotta, 
roofing tile, floor-and wall tile and drain and sewer pipe. 
In each instance curtailment is based on the average out 
put of the last three years, 

Thousands of freight cars, it is believed, will be released 
us a result of the new orders, to be used for more essen- 
tial industries. 


TO SUPERVISE CAR DISTRIBUTION 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 16.—Announcement is made 
at the office of the Alabama-Mississippi Emergency Bu- 
reau that Capt. Allen F. Marsh, of the construction divi- 
sion of the War Department at Washington, has been 
sent to this territory to supervise the placing of rail- 
road ears at places where Government material is ac- 
cumulating. A change for the better, limbermen state, 
already is in sight, and many more cars have been re 
leased for plants along the Mobile & Ohio Railroad than 
for several weeks. Captain Marsh will look after the 
cars in Alabama and Mississippi. 








LUMBER THE NAVY WANTS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 18.—The Navy Department 
is in the market for approximately 200,000 feet of oak 
and laurel lumber to be delivered at the Mare Island 
navy yard in August and September. Bids will be opened 
April 30. The order calls for white oak principally. 
The laurel is for shaft bars and the oak can be substi 
tuted. 





BELIEVES IN CLEAN-UP GOSPEL 


ROCHELLE, LA., April 16.—That 8. Bridgewater, gen- 
eral manager of the Tremont Lumber Co., at this place, 
is a firm believer in the gospel of ‘‘Clean up, paint up’’ 
was demonstrated today when he placed a contract for 
several thousand gallons of paint to be used in painting 
the property of the company, which constitutes a large 
part of the town. Instead of ‘‘ painting the town red,’’ 
Mr. Bridgewater expects to have the buildings painted 
a beautiful white and gray combination that will make 
this one of the prettiest sawmill towns in the South. 





NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL MEETS 


[Special telegram to AMuRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 18.—With more than 1000 
delegates registered, the National Foreign Trade Council 
opened its annual convention in this city today. Repre 
sentatives of the largest manufacturing and exporting 
interests of the United States, as well as of allied interests 
in European and South American countries, are here. 

The entire theme of the gathering is ‘‘the part of 
foreign trade in winning the war,’’ and the whole program 
is cast on that line. 

James A. Farrell, president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, as chairman of the council, called the dele- 
gates to order at 10 o’clock and opened the convention 
with a short review of what foreign trade has accom 
plished up to date. ‘‘It is our duty as never before to sec 
to it that the flow of overseas commerce to our Allies 
proceeds with uninterrupted regularity,’’ declared Chair 
man Farrell, 

An address of welcome by Mayor John Galvin followed, 
and from that time on consideration was given wholly to 
subjects pointing to what can be done to help win the war. 

Reports first were presented on leading factors in the 
country’s export trade by men intimately associated with 
the particular interests they dealt with. These were: 
Textiles, John B. Lawrence, Lawrence & Co.; lumber, 
J. J. Donovan, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Belling- 
ham, Wash.; chemicals, Henry Howard, Merrimac Chem 
ical Co.; automobiles, John N. Willys, Willys Overland 
Co.; finance, Fred I, Kent, Bankers’ Trust Co., New 
York; metals, F. A. 8. Clark, Lackawanna Steel Co., New 
York; oil, A. C. Bedford, Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey ; 
agriculture, Julius H. Barnes, Barnes-Ames Co.; coal, 
J. H. Wheelwright, Consolidated Coal Co. 

The second general session was held in the afternoon 
and opened with the report of the committee on world 
conditions after the war, the keynote of which was that 
‘“without waiting to determine what the outcome of the 
present war shall be, the great commercial and industrial 
nations of Europe, and chief among them the belligerents, 
are already taking measures of preparation for the eco- 
nomic competition which every circumstance indicates as 
certain to follow the termination of the armed conflict. 
The restoration of peace is bound to be followed by a 
renewed struggle for the markets of the world, a struggle 
which, to judge by the way the nations are preparing, 
will surpass the commercial competition of the epoch that 
ended in 1914 as this war surpasses that of 1870-71.’’ 

The report of the committee on seaport control was 
followed by a number of papers by foreign trade experts 
of corporations and the Government, and a discussion in 
which a number of delegates participated. 

The evening was devoted to four group meetings held 
at different places and discussing different phases of 
export interests. Group 1 had for its subject ‘‘ Banking 
Facilities for Foreign Trade and Investments’’ and was 
presided over by Charles A. Hinsch, president of the 
American Bankers’ Association; Group 2, ‘‘Initiatory 
Problems in Foreign Trading,’’ presided over by J. Louis 
Schaefer, of William R. Grace & Co., of New York; 
Group 3, ‘‘Commercial Education for Foreign Trade,’’ 
presided over by Howard E. Cole, of the Standard Oil 
Co., of New York; Group 4, ‘‘Codperation in Foreign 
Trade,’’ presided over by H. C. Lewis, of the National 
Paper & Type Co. 





There will be a general session Friday morning; four 
other group meetings in the afternoon, and a banquet in 
the evening. Group 7 will be presided over by W. D. 
Wheelwright, of the Pacifie Export Lumber Co, 

I’. R. Gadd is present as a delegate from the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States. 

The convention will end with a general session Satur 
day morning at which the group section will make reports 
and general business of the council will be transacted. 

One of the important addresses of the annual meeting 
was that on ‘‘ Lumber and the War,’’? by J. J. Donovan, 
of Bellingham, Wash. 





FURNITURE FEDERATION HOLDS MEETING 


Members of the various affiliated associations making 
up the Federation of Furniture Manufacturers met in the 
Gold Room of the Congress Hotel Wednesday evening 
and all day Thursday, April 18, for their annual meeting. 

The Wednesday session was given over to the annual 
banquet, while the Thursday session was devoted’ pri 
marily to a discussion of reorganization; also a discus 
sion of prospective participation of the furniture indus 
try in war work characterized this meeting. 

Ki, W. Schultz, president of the Sheboygan Couch Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis., was elected to the presidency on a 
platform calling for an entire reorganization of the fed- 
eration that would bring all branches under one head 
in Chicago and would insure a more workable and more 
valuable layout. His program was unanimously sup 
ported and adopted as well as his candidacy for the 
presidency. 

P. B. Schravesande, of Grand Rapids, Mich., chair 
man of the war service committee, introduced and con- 
ducted a discussion of participation by the furniture in- 
dustry in war work. He outlined the things that he has 
discovered and learned during his year’s residence in 
Washington in behalf of advancement of the furniture 
interests. 

He then introduced A. B. Thielens, of South Bend, Ind., 
who gave a detailed description of specifications and 
methods of probable problems to be encountered by fur- 
niture manufacturers in taking over orders now being ap- 
portioned for wagon parts to the extent of $10,000,000. 

The convention was distinctly a war session from be 
ginning to end and the spirit of those participating in 
the sessions was evidently and unqualifiedly patriotic in 
every particular. The furniture men are committed to 
do their utmost in behalf of the prosecution of the war. 





WHOLESALERS HOLD CONFERENCES 


Several conferences of members of the wholesale branch 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago have ‘been 
held since the meeting last week, when resolutions defining 
the wholesalers’ position regarding Government business 
were adopted. The wholesalers have received many re- 


sponses to their appeals to wholesalers in other cities, 
pledging coéperation in the matter, and at a meeting 
held: on Thursday it was decided to take no further ac 
tion until definite information was received concerning 
the activities of the committee appointed by the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA PRODUCTION INCREASED 


Vancouver, B. C., April 13.—Production in the forest 
industries of British Columbia in 1917 was valued at 
$48,913,115, compared with $35,528,000 in 1916, an in- 
erease of $13,385,115, or about 38 percent. This figure 
gives the industry easily the premier place for last year 
in British Columbia’s industries, the production of min- 
erals being $37,182,570. Several causes militated against 
a large production in the mining industry, but this year, 
even if more favorable conditions obtain, it is expected 
that the lumber industry will lead again. 

The value of comparative production in the last two 
years is as follows: 


1916 1917 
sumber ....-.++-- > .....$21,075,000 $28,225,000 
Pulp o hue eee PP Ie . 8,520,000 7,447,680 


4,500,000 
1,833,000 

650,000 
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NN co wp 0.9.0 'o wis W000 $ 618 O98 0 
SN in os ola Swe 89.06 00.0 : 
Piles and poles.........+0-+++ee+%% 
Mining props and posts.........-- 


i < 5 425,815 
Miscellaneous .......+.-. a 1,500,000 1,425, 
J ‘king industries .......... 1,650,000 2,145,880 
— opeeeepneenel 150,000 142'282 
TOTES osc cccccescccves .$35,528,000 $48,913,1 15 


During the year 79,803 tons of paper were manufae- 
tured, as against 65,229 tons in 1916, an increase of 22 VY, 
percent; 26,595 tons of pulp were produced, compared 
with 14,389 tons in 1916, an increase of 85 percent ; 2,300,- 
000,000 shingles were manufactured, against 1,900,000,- 
000 in 1916, an increase of 21 percent; 1,129,000,000 feet 
of lumber was cut, compared with 920,000,000 feet in 
1916, an increase of 22% percent. ; 

Logs scaled in 1917 totaled 1,647,000,000 feet, com- 
pared with 1,280,000,000 fect in 1916, an increase of 
28% percent. 

ome forest revenue of the Province reflected the strik- 
ing improvement by increasing 18 percent, to a total of 
$2,162,170. Included in this is the sum of $908,000 paid. 
as royalty on cut logs, a figure which breaks all previous 
records and which exceeds last year’s collection by 60 
ercent. : 
: Timber sales numbered 255, the total value dealt with 
being $483,281, double the amount of the previous year. 

In many sections of the Province the summer of 1917 
proved to be one of the most dangerous on record as far 
as forest fires were concerned, and it is a matter of con- 
siderable satisfaction to the forest branch that altho 
nearly 1,000 fires started, with heavy damage in a few 
localities, the aggregate property loss was noticeably 
light and a patrol of increased efficiency was maintained 
at a far lower cost than in previous years in spite of the 
difficulties caused to the department by the heavy per- 
centage of enlistments among its staff. 

The strong demand for ship building and airplane ma 
terial, together with the buoyant condition of the prairie 
markets, augurs well for a continuation of the activity 
which has marked the last year. Shortage of labor and 
logging equipment is a factor that may limit the 
ability of the Province to meet the 1918 demand for its 
forest products. 

LBP 


SALES MANAGERS REPORT GOOD CONDITIONS 


SpoKANE, Wasu., April 13. About fifteen sales man 

agers of the larger mills of the Spokane district met 
here yesterday, in the assembly room of the Old National 
Bank Building, to discuss the condition of Inland Em- 
pire stocks. Semimonthly meetings of the salesmen have 
yveen held regularly. 
J. Y, MeGoldrick, district director for the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association and president of the 
Timber Products Association, presided at the session. 
The general condition of stocks was stated to be broken, 
with a few long items, principally dimension timber. 
Inquiries and orders have been dropping off slightly, 
altho most of the mills are from three to four weeks be 
hind current orders in deliveries. : 

The car situation is much easier and transportation 
conditions are more encouraging than they have been 
for several months. Most of the salesmen expressed 
themselves as well pleased with the outlook and said that 
conditions were practically normal for this season of the 
year. 





RETAILER ISSUES BIG PLAN BOOK 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had the pleasure of receiv- 
ing this week from William H. and Charles H. Schroeder, 
lumber and millwork dealers of Toledo, Ohio, an excel- 
lent plan book entitled ‘‘Homes.’’ This company’s first 
venture at issuing a plan book was when a small book 
containing twenty plans was distributed, and this met 
with such success that a larger and more pretentious book 
was devised and issued. An unusual feature of this book 
is that all the seventy-five designs shown in it are original 
and were produced in the company’s office by its own em- 
ployees for strictly local use. The plans were all drawn 
from an intimate knowledge of all divisions of the retail 
lumber business dealing with house building and the de- 
signs were also drawn for the object of getting the great- 
est value with special effort expended to provide pleasing 
appearance and practical arrangement as well as eco- 
nomical construction and the use of suitable stock mate- 
rials where possible. In ‘‘Homes’’ a page is devoted to 
each plan, one illustration showing an elevation and other 
illustrations the floor plans. Accompanying each design 
is a short descriptive text describing unusual features 
about each house. 

Designs have been prepared to please all persons and 
tastes and they range from small, yet tasteful houses ror 
laborers up to large and attractive houses for the wealthy. 
Flats have not been forgotten either, for several excellent 
designs of buildings of this kind are shown. In this con- 
nection a design is shown with a flat above and space for 
two stores below. A commendable feature of the book is 
that part devoted to showing designs of various types of 
wooden garages. The cypress manufacturers will be 
pleased to note that in connection with the garages a 


full page is devoted to illustrating the cypress garage 
doors made by the Schroeder company. 

The index, which lists the plans by number and by page, 
also shows their estimated costs, which are designed to cov- 
er not only the building material but hot air heating, 
plumbing and fixtures, electric wiring and other con- 
veniences. These prices are designed simply to give the 
would-be builder an idea of what the house will cost and 
frequently, the company states, actual cost of construc- 
tion is less than the estimate. A number of pages are 
given over to illustrating the various designs of doors, 
windows and interior finish carried in stock. A number 
of pages are given over to useful information for the 
prospective home builder and cover such items as the 
amount of flooring required for a room, details on laying 
and scrapping oak floors, the number of lath required for 
a room, the size of coal bins and sundry other interesting 
information. 


TEXAS MANUFACTURERS DEMONSTRATE PROGRESS 


Beaumont, Tex., April 15.—While hardwood manufac- 
ture is largely a side issue with the Keith Lumber Co. of 
Voth, north of Beaumont, one of the big producers of 
long- and shortleaf southern pine in this section of Texas, 
General Manager W. C. Keith is making some very satis- 
factory experiments in kiln drying red gum in an effort to 
preserve all the beauty and perfection of the lumber as it 
comes from the saw. His experiments have proved satis- 
factory and the result is lumber that does not check or 
warp and is most pleasing to the eye and to the use of 
the factory consumer. 

The new double band mill of the Keith Lumber Co. has 
been running steadily since it was completed last No- 
vember. Little evidence remains of the devastating fire 
which destroyed the old mill early in 1917 and the new 
mill is undoubtedly one of the most modern and most 
convenient to be found in the South. The best and heavi- 
est machinery obtainable was used thruout, the ar- 
rangement of modern handling devices being inecorpo- 
rated to insure efficiency and perfect manufacture. The 
whole plant with the homes of its workers is located in 
an ideal sawmill site. It is situated on both the South- 
ern Pacific and Santa Fe railroads, which gives splendid 
shipping facilities, and its mill pond is a section of a 
deep bayou which serves to simplify the bringing of logs 
from sources not easily reached by railroads. 

While the Keith Lumber Co. specializes in the manu- 





FORESTRY BOARD HOLDS FIRST MEETING 


New OruEAns, La., April 15.—The newly constituted 
forestry advisory board of the Louisiana Department of 
Conservation held -its initial meeting in this city on 
April 9. This body was created by the Louisiana legisla- 
ture of 1916 and is made up of the following members 
appointed by the Governor in March: G. 8. Clark, former 
general manager of the Tremont Lumber Co., Rochelle; 
8. T. Woodring, manager of the Calcasieu Longleaf Lum- 
ber Co., Lake Charles; J. H. Cockerham, Luella; J. G. 
Lee, professor of forestry, Louisiana State University; 
and M. L. Alexander, commissioner of conservation and 
ex-officio chairman of the board. 

The appointment of R. D. Forbes as State forester was 
confirmed. The board approved an expenditure of $6,000 
up to the next meeting, July 1. Of this amount $1,000 is 
supplied by the United States Government for fire patrol 
under the Weeks law. Appropriations were made for a 
special bulletin on forest fires and for providing warning 
posters. It was felt that the greatest service the forestry 
department can render to the lumber interests of the 
State is by pushing fire protection, which also promotes 
the grazing interests and the utilization of cut-over lands. 

The board directed that arrangements be made with 
the agricultural and grazing authorities of the State, who 
already have informally offered their codperation, to 
make joint examination with the State forester of tim- 
bered or cut-over tracts, and that these tracts, owned by 
individuals or corporations, shall be classified into agri- 
cultural, grazing and forest land, with an eye to their 
systematic development. 

Money was appropriated to cover the cost of a care- 
ful study of the rate of growth of Louisiana timber trees, 
especially the pines, and for study of the various prob- 
lems connected with fire damage and control. 

By the law of 1916, one-fifth of the Severance tax on 
timber and turpentine becomes available for forestry pur- 
poses from Jan. 1, 1918, and the expenditure of this fund 
will be directed by the newly created board. 


PPP A LAA he 
SHIP YARD WORKERS HOLD DEMONSTRATION 
Tacoma, Wasu., April 13.—A great Liberty Day cele- 
bration was held at the plant of the Tacoma Shipbuild- 
ing Co. last Saturday, in which all of the 600 employees 
of the company participated. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows this enthusiastic army of ship workers, led 
by Foreman Thomas Kain in the stand, cheering the new 











WORKMEN IN LIBERTY DAY DEMONSTRATION AT TACOMA SHIPBUILDING CO. 


facture of boards and yard stock, it also has a splendid 
quality of large trees suitable for timbers and it is fur- 
nishing a large supply for Government uses. It is also 
cutting a considerable quantity of thick oak for vehicle 
manufacturers and many oak timbers for the oil well 
districts of Texas. The hardwood output will run from 
eight to ten million feet a year while the daily southern 
pine capacity is 150,000 feet. 

J. F. Keith, president of the company, is one of the 
‘grand old men’’ of the southern pine district. He has 
been a lumberman for thirty years and since 1892 has 
had a sawmill at Voth. W.-C. Keith, the general man- 
ager, is the son of J. F. Keith, and like his father is an 
experienced lumberman and an able manager. T. H. 
Hunter, jr., is secretary of the company and B. R. Nor- 
vell is treasurer. The sales department, both southern 
pine and hardwoods, is in charge of W. J. Buhmann. Mr. 
Buhmann is assisted by D. H. Murphy, an experienced 
hardwood man. It is a splendid organization all the way 
thru of patriotic, hardworking lumbermen. 





NEEDS OF SPANISH DISTRICTS FOR LUMBER 


WasHINeTON, D. C., April 15.—Consul Gaston Smith, 
of Almeria, Spain, has advised the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce that there is a fair market in 
that district for lumber now and that it will continue after 
the war. Planking and joists for general construction 
work, pine and large timbers for mine-tunneling construc- 
tion, oak staves for wine casks and fine woods suitable 
for making furniture and cabinets and railroad ties are 
in most demand now and will be after the war. Informa- 
tion from Cartagena, Province of Murcia, indicates that 
the lumber requirements of that province after the war 
will be about equal to the demands of 1912, 1913 and 
1914. During this period the average amount of lumber 
imported at Cartagena was 1,000 to 1,500 standards 
(1,980,000 to 2,970,000 board feet) and consisted prin- 
cipally of southern pine lumber. Merchantable southern 
pine was imported from the United States prior to 1914 
at a cost of $60 to $80 per standard. 








flag of the Federal Shipping 
Board. The men were ad- 
dressed during the ceremon- 
ies by Maj. Gen. H. A. 
Greene, commander of the 
Tacoma army camp; _ by 
Henry A. Rhodes, president 
of the ship building com- 





pany, and Judge: W. H. 
Snell. Major Everett G. 


Griggs, president of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
and T. E. Ripley, vice presi- 
dent of the Wheeler, Osgood 
Co., who are both stockhold- 
ers in the ship building com- 
pany, attended the ceremon- 
ies, which were the most not- 
able of any held at the eight 
‘Tacoma ship yards on Lib- 
erty Day. Four wood ves- 
sels are on the ways at the 
Tacoma company’s yard on 
Government contracts. 
‘This war will not be 
won on the battlefields of 
France but in the _ work- 
shops of America,’’ said 
Major-General Greene in the course of his remarks to 
the ship builders. ‘‘There are some side issues that this 
war will probably work out. There will, I believe, be 
a greater understanding between capital and labor. They 
will recognize their interdependence and there will be a 
more equitable division of profits. Just now it is the 
duty of us all to do our best with hand and brain. Your 
country needs you as it never needed you before and 
you are a real soldier of liberty if you are accomplishing 


your utmost with your skill in this work that you do 
best.’? 





LOAFERS DIRECTED TO GO TO WORK OR TO JAIL 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., April 13.—A movement, destined 
to become nationwide, has been inaugurated in Jackson- 
ville, having for its object the commandeering of idle la- 
bor. The movement had its inception in a proclamation 
issued by Mayor Martin calling upon all able-bodied men 
in Jacksonville to get a job and get it quick, or be ar- 
rested for vagrancy and put to work. 


Tracy Hollingsworth, a Jacksonville newspaper man, 
has been issuing press notices following up Mayor 
Martin’s proclamation, calling attention to the large 
number of ‘‘loafers’’ in every community who have thus 
far refused to contribute their man power to the support 
of their country. Untold thousands of these idlers are to 
be found in pool rooms and along river banks—strong, 
able-bodied men who could do an honest day’s work if 
they so desired, but who refuse to do so. 

‘These loafers eat a man’s rations every day and con- 
tribute nothing toward the production of these rations. 
It is to round up these nonproducing idlers that the 
present propaganda is directed. Already it is bearing 
fruit. Thru the propaganda issued thru Mr. Hollings 
worth, the press is taking its cue and printing editorials 
urging drastic action against these men who cat but 
do not work. In many towns committees have already 
been formed who will seek out these idlers and give them 
their choice of going to work or going to jail and will 
then compel them to seek work. 
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It is an encouraging sign of the awakening and developing spirit of com- wait until they return, but begin now to set our municipal houses in order. 


munity betterment when busy men and women, including bankers, mer- 
chants, farmers, educators, editors and others interested in making their 
communities better places in which to live, are willing to devote three days 
to discussing ways and means to that end and planning for their accom- 
plishment. Therefore the third annual Better Community conference held 
at the University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign, April 4 to 7, under the 
auspices of the university and with the codperation of the State Council of 
Defense and various health and welfare agencies, stands forth as an event 
of no small significance. The main sessions were held in the commodious 
auditorium of the university. In the lobbies were interesting displays 
by the State Board of Health, the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 
on child health and welfare, some striking charts and posters in connection 
with the work of the United States Food Administration, and other graphic 
presentations of various lines of welfare and patriotic endeavor. 

The keynote that ran thru the conference was that of codperation for 
the common good and the promotion of everything that tends to make life 
in the rural communities and in the smaller cities and towns broader, 
fuller, and more interesting. As one of the speakers pointed out, the 
pioneer spirit so dominant in the early days of this country, which was in 
essence the spirit of codperation, has been too largely lost. In those far off 
days, if a school house, church or townhall was to be built all got together 
and did the job, actuated by the spirit of codperation and neighborliness. 
This cooperative spirit is, however, being revived as a result of the war, 
which necessitates all getting together on common ground for the common 
cause. : 

It was brought out in one of the discussions that the schools of the State, 
both grade and high, do not reflect the greatest industry of the community 
and the State; namely, agriculture. The declaration that at least the fun- 
damentals of agriculture should be taught in every grade and high school 
of the State was roundly applauded. 

Service to the community is the only valid claim to profit was a point 
made by another speaker, who went on to show that no merchant has any 
inherent right to profit. The community has a right to demand that he 
shall render service commensurate with the profit that he receives. 

The conference had the privilege of listening to an inspiring address 
by Carl Vrooman, assistant secretary of agriculture. Not merely the over- 
shadowing issue but the only issue, declared the speaker, is the organization 
of the nation for war. He said that a friend of his just returned from the 
war zone said that the thing that impressed him most was seeing the women 
of France, old and young, toiling in the fields and factories “with the fire 
of battle in their eyes.” Until we get the fire of battle in our eyes, said 
the speaker, we shall not really be in the war, to say nothing of winning it. 
The American farmer, 6,000,000 strong, must be mobilized for increased 
production. This is the imperative duty of the farmer, just as much as 
fighting is the soldier’s duty, but it is not his only duty. Upon him rests 
the obligation to buy Liberty bonds and to help in every way to finance the 
war as much as upon any other citizen. Every dollar we invest and every 
stroke of work we do now is twice as potent as a year from now. 

Speaking on the subject of the United States Boys’ Working Reserve, 
Otis D. Reed, assistant States director, said that he wished that every 
farmer in the State could be impressed with the fact that every boy en- 
rolled is worthy as to character and has received some training in the fun- 
damentals of agriculture. He urged that farmers should make application 
for boys as early as possible. 

H. H. Stoek spoke for the State Fuel Administration, urging putting in 
sufficient coal between now and September to last until next April at least. 

One of the most interesting and suggestive addresses of the conference 
was delivered by Larado Taft, the famous Chicago sculptor, whose subject 
was “Art and the Community.” The speaker, however, touched upon art 
only incidentally but propounded and sought to suggest at least a partial 
answer to the question: “What can we do to make the small town more in- 
teresting to itself?” When our boys come back from the great adventure, 
having seen and experienced much, what will be their attitude toward the 
old home town if they find it dull, monotonous, and unprogressive along 
the lines that make for a broader, fuller life? He urged that we do not 


Tangible suggestions were made by the speaker along the line of establish- 
ing community social centers, altho he would not call them by that name, 
but rather some such title as “city club,” and to foster the artistic sense by 
establishing art galleries, in a small way at first, with only a few pictures, 
but: being very sure that they were of a high order, and adding to the col- 
lection as fast as conditions warrant it. 

“Pull Illinois out of the mud” was the subject of an address by Will G. 
Edens, president of the Illinois Highway Association. Anything that tends 
to eliminate distance, by improving transportation, is good for the com- 
munity. Illinois has 96,000 miles of highway, less than 10 percent of which 
is in any sense improved. Taking the year straight thru the roads are 
passable three days out of four—and no one can tell in advance what dates 
the fourth days will fall upon. What would we say, asked the speaker, of a 
railroad that announced that one day out of every four no trains would be 
run, and ho one could find out in advance on what days service would be 
suspended? He explained and urged support of the proposed $60,000,000 
bond issue to be submitted to the voters of Illinois at the November elec- 
tion for building 4,800 miles of hard roads, to constitute a great trunk line 
system of highways. Eighty-seven percent of the population of the State 
live within five miles of the purposed highways. The cost is to be met en- 
tirely by automobile licenses, the revenue from which source is estimated to 
be ample to retire the bonds as they mature, take care of all interest, and 
leave a handsome surplus. In the event of the bond proposition carrying 
no bonds will be issued until after the close of the war, and then only 
enough each year to pay for the amount of construction (estimated at 
about 1,000 miles) actually completed that year. Thus the bonds will not 
be floated in competition with the Government’s war financing. The point 
was made that the great amount of labor required for this huge enterprise 
will furnish employment for large numbers of the men released from mili- 
tary service by the consummation of peace, and contribute to the prosperity 
of State and nation during the period of post-war readjustment. 

The centennial of the admission of Illinois into the Union will be cele- 
brated in every community thruout the State if the plans of the centennial 
commission are consummated. Assistant Director H..H. Bancroft, of 
Jacksonville, Ill., said that the State is to be organized on the county plan, 
seventy county chairmen having already been appointed. One of the fea- 
tures of the Statewide celebration will be the observance of centennial day 
by all county fairs. 

Plans whereby the United States Department of Agriculture hopes 
greatly to increase the wheat crop by the elimination of rust were briefly 
referred to by Mr. Anderson. It has been discovered that this blight is 
perpetuated from season to season thru the agency of the common barberry 
plant, a shrub widely used for hedges and the embellishment of lawns. It 
therefore is essential for the elimination of rust, which annually reduces 
the possible production of wheat by hundreds of millions of bushels, that 
the barberry plant be destroyed thruout the country. The speaker urged 
that in every community this exceedingly important matter be brought to 
the attention of all residents, and that they be urged immediately to eradi- 
cate the barberry plant wherever found. 

The organization of “Victory Choruses” in every community for stirring 
up enthusiasm for the third Liberty Loan and other patriotic purposes, as 
well as for the well known benefits derived from community singing, was 
urged by Professor J. L. Erb, of the school of music of the University of 
Illinois. Suggestions and plans for organizing such choruses can be ob- 
tained by writing either Professor Erb or Mrs. W. A. Hinkle, president of 
the Illinois Federation of Musical Schools, Peoria, III. 

While the conference was instructive and inspiring, and the various 
topics were handled by very able speakers, to whom it was a privilege to 
listen, the greatest significance lies in the fact of the conference itself, as 
intimated in the opening paragraph. Such gatherings do more to foster 
the true community spirit, by the solidarity of purpose engendered and the 
interchange of experiences, than can readily be estimated. Much credit is 
due to Robert E. Hieronymus, community adviser of the University of 

Illinois, for the excellence of the program and arrangements and for the 
success of the conference in general. 





THE Missouri State Board of Agriculture, as a meas- men. This is a flan that may well be followed in every 
agricultural section. No step should be left untaken 
that can make sure an abundance of food for our Allies 


ure of economy, is urging the milling in Missouri of 

Missouri-grown wheat and other cereals. Milling at 

home, it is shown, lessens the tonnage one-third, and this and ourselves, 

is a matter of the greatest importance whether the trans- * 

portation is for domestic or foreign consumption. 
* * * 


_ AS A PRELUDE to the war garden mass meeting held 
in Portland, Ore., a band of 100 pieces assembled by 
the Musicians’ Union gave a half-hour’s concert. The Seattle. 

stage was occupied by the singing organizations of the * 
=f and accommodations were provided for a chorus of 


* * * 


Unper the auspices of the Outgamie County Council 
of Defense is to be established at Appleton, Wis., a 
clearing house to supply farmers with help during the 
months when help is most needed on the farms. A part 
of the plan is to list the school boys of the county and 
make them available for farm help. In case additional 


for enlisting the services of merchants and professional 





AT AN election in Seattle lately a woman member of 
the school board was recalled from office because of her 
anti-conscription activities last year. Her case is only 


the second in which the recall has been invoked in 


WHILE this is no time to speculate or experiment with 
untried crops, some of the most experienced of farm bank bdo 
advisers advocate the sowing of some barley on every 
farm in the North, and speltz is recommended on many 
grounds. Of course, there is a limit beyond which di- 
versified farming can not safely be carried, and yet the 
experience that many of the corn-growing sections have 
had with corn during recent years would seem to justify 
the raising of some other crops, in part at least, to feed 
the live stock in case of corn failure and in order to re- 
lease corn for human food. 


ONE RESULT of the Federal control of railroads is said 
to be the closing of branch offices that heretofore have 
been maintained for the purpose of soliciting traffic 
in territories not reached by the lines directly. 


* * * « 


A FEATURE of the work of the recreation centers. of 
Philadelphia hereafter will be the assignment of one 
night a week to patriotic assembly with exercises of a 
nature calculated to promote true Americanism. Able 
speakers at these meetings will continue the work started 
in the ‘‘slam sedition’’ meetings conducted thru the 
city schools of Philadelphia recently. 


* 


WomEN of Jackson County, Oregon, have offered their 
services and have organized to cut out blight in the or- 
chards of that section during the coming season. This 
is & seasonal job in fruit sections and women should be 
able to do it as well as men, the conventional dress of 
woman being the chief impediment. Last year, however, 
300 women clad in overalls did effective blight-cutting, 
orchardists reporting that their work averaged as good 
as men, in some instances being better. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 





How a Misfit in Retailing Diverted His Energies—Neglect of a Lumber Yard for Exercise of Altruism— 
Self Sacrifice and Belated Recognition of a Lovable Character 


Ryder was a half portion man who sometimes looked 
older than his thirty-six years and most generally acted 
younger. He didn’t look properly put together. His 
eyebrows slanting one way and his spectacles slanting 
the other gave him the frolicsome look of an old horse 
whose collar has slid forward to his ears as the result 
of an unwonted caper. Ryder’s hair was thin in fan- 
tastic patches, and his beginning of a pot belly looked 
as tho it had been thrown at him and stuck. His coat 
collar was usually half folded under, and his charred 
old cob pipe was upside down and spilling ashes as 
often as it was right side up. He smoked a mixture 
that sold at 30 cents a pound and was dear at the 
price. Everybody liked Ryder, and everybody laughed 
at him. He laughed at himself. 

Ryder ran his lumber yard on a seemingly haphazard 
plan that matched his personal appearance. It didn’t 
exactly look sloppy, but neither did it look well kept. 
His competitor, Blackstone by name, was a large, fussy 
person who would as soon think of wearing an Indian 
bonnet of feathers down to the office as he would of 
wearing a dirty collar. His yard was the show spot of 
the town. He had even hired a landscape architect to 
lay out the grounds around the sheds and every spring 
the yard was infested with painters. The office looked 
like a city club room on a small scale, and the sheds 
were kept as carefully as was the office. Blackstone 
was admitted to be the leading merchant of the town 
and sold several times as much lumber every year as 
Ryder did. People took visitors around to see Black- 














“He sat in his tousled office” 


stone’s plant and the leading newspaper of the State 
capital ran a full page about it in a Sunday edition. 
The reporter said that Blackstone’s yard was un- 
doubtedly one of the best in the whole country and that 
in appearance and in business methods it could give 
pointers to the best department stores in the city. 
Soon after this the people of the town noticed that 
Blackstone began carrying ads in this paper. A little 
later he began offering a completed-house service that 
he didn’t say much about at home but that he did 
push pretty hard in the State papers. In a short 
time he was selling lumber over half the State, and 
the local banker and other leading citizens began 
speaking of him as the city’s brightest commercial 
light. Everybody was proud of Blackstone. Ryder 
was proud of him, too. There seemed not to be a trace 
of jealousy in Ryder’s makeup. 


The Dawning of Introspection. 


But in spite of the fact that Ryder rejoiced sincerely 
in Blackstone’s success there were times when he felt 
blue and downhearted about himself. He sat in his 
tousled office in his worn old office chair and stared 
unseeingly thru the window out over the river to the 
rich bottom land beyond. He told himself he was 
having a bully time at the fascinating game of living 
and that he couldn’t ask another thing of life. But 
he knew he was lying to himself. There was an inci- 
dent back in his young manhood that he didn’t think 
of very often and that he told himself was unimportant, 
at those rare times when he did think about it. She 
was a slender but sturdy girl of 19 with the blue of 
Scottish heather in her eyes and the luster of the 
harvest sun in her hair. She liked Ryder as everybody 
did, but she knew him better than most and under- 
stood that ‘his endless nonsense and jollity covered 
a sensitive spirit. They were like brother and sister; 
too much so to suit Ryder, for he had moments of 
deeper feeling than brotherliness. So when she mar- 
ried John Corey and moved out to his rich acres 
beyond the river Ryder smiled with his lips and jested 
as usual, and everybody said he was the life of the 
wedding; but when he got home he didn’t smile. But 
he told himself that it was only an incident; that every 
fellow had attacks of calf love that made him feel like 
a blighted being, and that he’d presently find the girl 
who was meant for him. 





But Ryder didn’t believe this even when he thought 
he was convincing himself. He resolutely refused to 
think of it, and presently the dull ache seemed to dis- 
appear from his consciousness. But the ache was still 
there, buried under a load of activity that didn’t 
seem to get Ryder anywhere but that did get him 
well known and well liked. He told himself hopefully 
that soon he’d find the right girl and that then he’d 
settle down and give his whole attention to the 
building up of his lumber business. It seemed almost 
indecent to immerse himself in business when he had 
only himself to look out for. 

Ryder found himself thinking of these things as he 
sat in his office and looked out across the river. He 
was 36, and still for some reason he had not found 
the girl. He looked around in disgust at the disordered 
office and out into the none too tidy yard. But Ryder 
wasn’t accustomed to pitying himself, and when he 
found he had dropped into such a somber mood he 
stood up with a jerk, knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe briskly, crammed it full of Ox Yoke tobacco, 
fired up and went out and cranked his dilapidated 
Ford. Then he hesitated in thought. John Corey was 
coming in to see about a corn crib bill that afternoon, 
so he ought to stay. Something told him that while 
John might come into his yard out of friendliness he 
would buy the bill of Blackstone. His not overly keen 
instinct of salesmanship urged him to stay and make 
the sale, to beat Blackstone on the bill. He felt that 
he could do this if he really tried, but a wave of 
distaste for persuasion and close figuring came over 
him, so with a spark of fun in his eye he called to 
20-year-old Jack Reynolds, who was his general helper. 
Jack was straightening a pile. 


Transferring the Burden 


‘*Jack,’’ said Ryder, who had sunk into his chair 
again with his feet on the table while the Ford outside 
rattled and missed fire, ‘‘T have a mission of delicacy 
and importance for you.’’ He stared humorously at 
the boy thru the cloud of acrid smoke. 

“*Ves?’’ said Jack, who seldom wasted words. 

‘*Yes. It is time we make our usual fall sale. John 
Corey is coming in this afternoon. So suppose we 
make it to him. If he buys, why, then, this strain 
will be off our minds and we can wait for spring with 
clear consciences. So fall on him, boy, fall on him. 
He wants a corn crib, so sell him a vision of delight, 
a dream, an airy bubble that would make Apollo turn 
farm hand. The world is your oyster, my son, and 
John Corey is your pearl. Shuck him out, boy, shuck 
him out.’’ 

Jack looked at Ryder silently. His foolery sounded 
forced and unnatural. Jack understood his employer’s 
moods pretty well and he was a practical person and 
disapproved of a good many of Ryder’s vagaries. 

‘*What kind of a crib does he want?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Let him tell you, my son,’’ Ryder answered. 
‘*John Corey has the habit of asking for what he 
wants. Sometimes he gets it. He’ll tell you, himself. 
He has a wonderful gift of speech. Wonderful.’’ 

Jack still looked disapproval as Ryder climbed into 
the car and with a flourish went rattling down the 
street. Jack went into the office and after a long hunt 
discovered some dilapidated blueprints and began 
going thru them. Evidently he did not discover what 
he wanted, for he threw the pile down in disgust and 
went out into the yard and began looking over the 
corn-crib stock. 

Fiction vs. Facts 

Hours later Ryder rested in a huge billow of maple 
leaves in a country school yard. His pipe was out of 
sight now, and little folks in pinafores and overalls 
were clustered around him while he rapidly spun a 
wonderful yarn about Peter Cornstalk with his yellow 
hair and his pouch of gold. One little girl with eyes 
of Scottish heather and hair like harvest sunlight 
perched upon his knee. Ryder paused as he saw a 
wagon loaded with lumber approaching. He recognized 
John Corey, and as the wagon passed he saw a large 
placard tacked to the side of the lumber: ‘‘ Bought at 
Blackstone’s, the Yard of Service.’’ Ryder waved his 
hand genially and went on with the story. The young 
school teacher watched half jealously from within the 
school house as the little folks hung on Ryder’s story 
breathlessly. She hadn’t been able to hold their atten- 
tion like that. 

That evening little Jean Corey bubbled over with 
enthusiasm at the recollection of the ‘‘nice story man’? 
and how Peter Cornstalk had persuaded Tommy Pig- 
weed to be a good boy and not take all the sunshine. 

‘‘Ryder’s an odd fellow,’’ said Corey to his wife 
while he smiled at the eager little girl. ‘‘Sometimes 
I think he’s the wisest man in this county, but then 
he does some queer thing or other and makes me 
change my mind. I really wanted to buy the crib from 
him, but when I went in there was no one in the yard 
but Jack Reynolds. Jack put up a good story about 
having the stock all ready for immediate delivery, but 
he didn’t have any plans. Blackstone showed me a 
picture.of a completed crib and offered the lumber for 
a lump sum. Jack couldn’t give me figures on that 
bill, for he didn’t know what was in the bill. I was 
half tempted to buy it of him anyway, but Black- 
stone’s blueprints decided me. I think I paid him 
more than I’d have had to pay Jack, but the plans 
are worth more than the difference.’’ 


‘“Why doesn’t Ryder get along better?’’ asked Mrs, 
Corey, who still had an impersonal, sisterly interest 
in him, tho her new interests had rather eclipsed 
the old. 

‘*T don’t know,’’ said Corey. ‘‘I guess he does well 
enough. He sells a good deal, a lot more than you’d 
think. People like him and drop in for little jags. 
He’d sell a lot if he tried, but some way he can’t 
seem to get interested in business enough to forget 
a lot of these other foolishnesses.’’ 

‘*Jean doesn’t seem to think Peter Cornstalk is 
foolish.’’ 

‘*Well, neither do I. Doggoned if I do. But Peter 
Cornstalk doesn’t make Ryder any money.’’ 


Aims at Variance 


That winter Blackstone got out an elaborate catalog 
that was the wonder and admiration of the town. The 
superintendent of schools wrote an article about it for 
the local paper and said that Mr. Blackstone was a 
public benefactor because of the fact that he was 
making such a wonderful contribution toward the im- 
provement of local architecture. In a glowing prophecy 
the superintendent predicted a community that would 
be visited by community planners and by foreign 
visitors. He anticipated a time in the not distant 
future when their town and the surrounding country 
would be the best and most artistically housed com- 
munity in the United States, and he closed with a 
glowing tribute to the public spirited leadership of the 
town’s foremost citizen. A few murmurs came from 
other parts of the State about the ‘‘new mail order 
house,’’ but these things were put down to pure 
jealousy. Blackstone began wearing a frock coat and 
went to New York rather frequently, and the town 
continued to repeat the stories of what its leading 
citizen was doing. Perhaps the personal warmth of 
the adulations wore off a little, but there was no lack 
of enthusiasm when the listener happened to be a per- 
son from another town. 

In the meantime Ryder seemed to have shaken off 
all feeling of responsibility for his business. He was 
there only part of the time and then divided his time 
between chaffing Jack and working over queer, inter- 
lined pages of manuscript. He read books ‘on folk 
dancing and fairy tales. He would sometimes burst 
into the outer office where Jack was working with 
drafting instruments and would read him some verses 
in a half pleased, half shamed way. Ryder was fixing 
up entertainments for country schools out of folk 
music and games and the old fairy tales. Jack was 
respectful, for it came to him that his employer was 
different from the other men he knew and that maybe 
his genius was not to be scoffed at even if it did 
seem queer. Ryder had found some companion spirits 
among the country school teachers, tho a good many 
of the teachers he tried to interest proved to be 
feather-headed creatures who were marking time in the 
school room until they could get married and be taken 
care of ever afterward. 

The Nebulous Beginning of a New Idea 

‘*What’s the idea, Ryder?’’ asked gray-haired 
Doctor Joy one day when he dropped into the office 
and found Ryder going thru a book of folk music. 

‘¢Well, sir,’’ said Ryder in a burst of unusual serious- 
ness, ‘‘I know it must sound and look silly. I have to 
laugh at myself when I think of a grown person like 
me with a bald head and a paunch overtaking him to 
be writing verse. But the country seems so lonesome 
in these days. Do you see what we’re doing? We’re 
taking all the amusement off the farms and bringing 
it to town. And then we make it a cheap imitation 
of the city fun that’s none too wholesome or clean. 
The country’s getting silent. No singing schools, no 
sociables, no games. It isn’t right. When I see the 
little folks and some of the big ones, too, sort of 
stifling for some good fun, and when I see young 
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folks getting poisoned with imitations and thinking 
all the time, poor things, that they’re seeing life, I 
get to thinking that something must be done.’’ 

‘*So you think that’s your mission?’’ the doctor 
asked. ‘‘And a grand one it is, too, spite of what 
people say.’’ 

‘Oh, no,’’? said Ryder in confusion, ‘‘ ’tisn’t a 
mission at all. I’m just a lazy cuss, and this is more 
fun than business.’’ 

During the winter Ryder’s entertainments waxed 
popular and almost famous. No one but he knew what 
an enormous amount of work was involved in them. 
Just to show himself what he could do if he tried he 
fixed up a little entertainment that he called the 
‘‘Building of the House.’’ It mixed in a good deal 
of practical house-building information and _ hints 
about house decoration. He had it given by school 
children in half a dozen district schools and took a 
deal of impish satisfaction in the fact that a large 
number of inquiries about house building came out of 
these districts. But he was too busy to give them 
much attention, so Blackstone sold most of the bills. 
This gave him a momentary feeling of depression and 
dissatisfaction with himself as a business man, but he 
didn’t allow that to cloud his mind for long. He was 
too busy with an athletic club he was helping organize 
among the farm boys. 


Whipping the Idea Into Shape 


A group of boys had desired to organize a club. But 
as is often the case they found themselves frowned 
upon by their elders and betters. The project was 
called a foolish plan, a breeding place for coarseness, 
a needless thing, and so on. They were told if they 
wanted exercise they could get it doing chores. Ryder 
felt immediately what other people of his age and 
older had missed—that the boys’ desire for organiza- 
tion was a healthy desire, that they wanted and needed 
the stimulus of running their own organization, that 
work does not take the place of play and that if this 
outlet were denied them they would engage in furtive 
amusements that were much worse. 

Ryder was no athlete. In fact, he hated athletic 
events if he had to take part in them. But he had an 
instinctive knowledge of boys and their needs. He 
immediately enlisted his personal popularity, his jollity, 
his diplomatic skill and his time on their side; and 
after a deal of persuasion he got the club approved 
and organized. The boys fitted up a big room with 
apparatus and got started. But under Ryder’s deft 
manipulation the club took on a good many features 
the boys had not planned on. There were debates 
and orations. There was study of practical farming. 
The club got a couple of experts from the State agri- 
cultural college to give talks before neighborhood 
meetings. Finally in the spring the boys gave a gym- 
nastic exhibition that was an eye opener for the home 
folks. People said it was possible to pick out almost 
every boy who had belonged to the club by his alert 
bearing, his command of his muscles and his self 
respecting attitude. 

Some people were enthusiastic in their praise of the 
club when it closed its season. Only Ryder knew how 
imperfect the work had been. He had aimed at prac- 
tical things that had seemed entirely possible, but he 
was finding it constantly by intangible signs when 
he was on the wrong track. He found that the boys 
had to do things their way. If they did not there was 
no open rebellion; merely a silence and lack of interest. 
Ryder found that the difference between 36 and 16 
is little short of immeasurable. So while he was dis- 
appointed in the things he got done he was fairly well 
satisfied when he thought of the gulf he had partly 
bridged. But Ryder was tired. For the first time in 
his active life he felt listless. He sat an hour in his 
office and thought things over. 


Profiting by an Adverse Example 


He decided he was not ashamed of the things he 
had done, but he wondered where they were taking 
him. He felt closer in touch with the boys and on 
terms of splendid comradeship with the little folks. 
But he wondered if it was the thing for a grown man 
to do. By getting close to the little chaps he was 
getting further away from men of his own age and 
the work that mature men are supposed to do. He felt 
that his hold on the business was slipping and that lie 
did not know what was going on in the community in 
the building line. But oddly enough the business wa 
not suffering. Jack was seeing to that. i 

Jack was developing into a business man of force. 
He had a good deal of respect for his employer and a 
vast amount of liking, but he didn’t pretend to under- 
stand the thing that kept Ryder away from the office 
half the time and out at badly lighted little school 
houses and in the bare club room nearly every week 
night. Jack had business ideas. He submitted these 
to Ryder and the two talked them over in their 
curiously mismated fashion. Jack was for uctails and 
for tangible results. Ryder took a semi-humorous atti- 
tude toward them, but he recognized the, boy’s genius 
amglafter correcting his plans in certair particulars 
gave him a free hand. As a result the yard was going 
into the spring season with the best equipment it had 
had for years. The place looked better. The office 
was clean’ and was equipped with plan books and 
blueprints and a little drafting department where Jack 
could make simple plans and small alterations in stand- 
ard plans. The yard was advertising. Out of it all 
Jack was having the time of his life and people were 
Saying that before long Jack would be the real boss. 

Ryder thought of this and it gave him a deeper sense 
of loneliness and detachment. He wondered if he 
Were letting slip his real opportunities and if Jack 
was doing what a man ought to do. He thought of 
the future and it looked a bit grim. So he went out 
and climbed in the Ford and took little Jean Corey a 
ride along the spring roads. He came back feeling 
fitter than for some weeks. 














“The doctor was silent like the rest” 


Then war was declared. The community didn’t 
sense the real event for a stunned week. Then things 
began to happen. A monster patriotic meeting was 
held at which Blackstone presided and made a great 
speech. The time had come, he told his audience, when 
they as men and Americans must come to the front. 
There was no time nor place for slackers. The Govern- 
ment needed every man and every dollar and every 
pound of food. It was a time of testing, of dividing 
the patriots and workers from the traitors and shirkers. 
Feeling ran high and the orator was cheered to the 
echo. Enthusiastic young men carried him from the 
hall on their shoulders and dragged him thru the streets 
in an open carriage. The local guard company called 
for volunteers to bring its numbers up to war strength. 

Striking His Gait 


Ryder tried to enlist. 

There was a chorus of very kindly laughter when 
this fact became known. The lieutenant and the 
examining surgeon were very gentle in turning him 
down, but Ryder laughed at himself as only Ryder 
could do. There was a great wave of warm feeling 
thru the community, and people said it would be worth 
a hundred men on the rolls. 

But back in the solitude of his office Ryder did not 
laugh. He put his head down on his desk and for an 
hour made no sound or move. Then he’ went to see 
Doctor Joy. 

Things moved rapidly in the town. Blackstone was 
offered and accepted a dollar-a-year job at Washington. 
The guard company left for training camp with the 
usual flowers and cheers and silent heartaches. Ryder 
was not so conspicuous. Had any one eared to notice 
he would have seen that Ryder spent a good deal of 
time with Doctor Joy, the splendid old physician who 
had made it his work to minister to minds and souls 
as well as to bodies. He would have seen that Ryder 
was perhaps a shade more thoughtful, that he looked 
better groomed. Then one day the word got about 
that Ryder had gone to France as a Y. M. C. A. 
secretary. 


Everybody talked of it. There seemed a lump in 





the community’s throat. People remembered half for- 
gotten things that Ryder had done. His jollity, his 
fondness for and his taking ways with children, the 
quiet benefactions he had made, the endless time he 
had given to helping his neighbors out of little difti- 
culties, the little bills he had quietly marked off his 
books; in fact, it seemed as tho everybody had sud- 
denly remembered Ryder and had a vision of the man 
he really was. The community felt defrauded that 
he had slipped away without giving it a chance to 
give him a send-off that would have rocked the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. People held their breath until they 
knew his boat had safely threaded the submarine zone, 
and the express was burdened with gifts to his Y. M. 
C. A. hut and to him, personally. 

He had left his business in Jack’s charge. Jack 
was very young, so everybody said, but he could be 
trusted to make things go. Jack was so young, it 
fact, that he had not been required to register for the 
draft. He would be left to run the business and 
everybody knew it would be run well. But strangely 
enough people had a feeling of unexpressed resentment 
that Ryder’s business should be run efficiently. It 
wasn’t like Ryder. But of course they would buy 
there, for that would help Ryder. So Blackstone’s 
local business dropped by 60 percent, and Jack was 
kept on the jump keeping up with the sudden and un- 
expected expansion. 


A Square Peg in a Square Hole 


Then letters began coming back from France from 
the boys with whom Ryder was working. He didn’t work 
harder than other secretaries, for all of them were de- 
voted men. But Ryder had the intangible touch of 
comradeship. He was never tired. He always knew how 
a man felt and what to do for him. It was his passion 
to get a troubled boy to unburden himself, There was 
no work too hard or disagreeable for Ryder. 

His own letters home were brief and humorous, as al- 
ways. He poked gentle fun at himself. He gave funny 
accounts of what happened to the things sent over to his 
boys, letters that started people laughing and then got 
them to crying. Ryder was happy. He had found the 
biggest job in the world. He had been feeling for it all 
his life, and now by the grandest of luck, so grand in 
fact that it almost took his breath, he had found it. 
Ryder was living. Ryder was doing a man’s work. 

He completely filled the eye and mind of the town so 
that when Blackstone had a quarrel with his department 
chief and quit in a splurge of printers’ ink his fellow 
townsmen talked of it very coolly for half a day and 
promptly forgot it in a new letter from Ryder. 

Then no letters came. People grew anxious and bom- 
barded the Y. M. C. A. general office for news. Had he 
been moved? Had the mails broken down? Were no let- 
ters coming thru? But no one had the courage to suggest 
what was in every mind. They did not dare ask even 
themselves if anything had happened to Ryder. 

Then a letter from a soldier told them that Ryder was 
sick. He had pneumonia. The town simply quit work 
and the telephone was burdened with calls from the 
country. Finally the manager of the system arranged 
to have the operators send out line calls to tell all that 
was known about the secretary’s condition. The mails 
were maddeningly irregular, and some late letters that 
were mailed early spoke of him as being in good health 
and spirits, so that people did not know what to believe. 


The Passing of a Wholesome Influence 


Then one day they learned that Ryder was dead. 
It was a simple story when they got it, a story of over- 
work and failing vitality, a final night spent in a rain 
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helping entrain wounded men for the 
base hospital, a heavy cold, pneumonia, 
the end. The letters were strangely 
unsatisfactory, the people at home 
thought, For the men at the front 
living in the ruck of war had become 
dissociated from the feeling of those 
at home. To the soldiers death was 
too common to have retained its en- 
grossing claim upon attention. The 
people at home wanted to know all 
the little details,, The boys at the 
front found it almost impossible to 
write about them. A soldier lived in 
mud and water and vermin, did the 
hardest and dullest of work day after 
day and night after night, held the 
front trenches where it was not so 
much a question of fighting as of en- 
during the nerve strain that was so 
interminable it beeame monotonous, 
and perhaps finally went over the top 
and with superhuman exertion charged 
thru the mud only to meet death half 
way to the enemy trench and to choke 
his life out, a dirty and broken bit of 
a riddled landscape. Death’ was too 
intimate and, too drearily .common- 
place and to ‘to dissociate*from 
living for ‘the boys to write satisfac- 
tory letters about Ryder’s passing. 
The shock left the town stunned and 
quiet, Apparently all the effervescence 
had been expended in expressing the 
community pride in Ryder so that 
none was left for public expression of 
grief. People crept about silently. 
Two men would meet, pause, make an 
awkward remark about the weather 
and then slowly move on. The silence 
of the farms which Ryder had de- 
plored and which he had tried to beat 
back with his community singing and 
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little plays seemed to have settled 
back not only on the farms but on the 
town. Blackstone with his budding 
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_srepaong wisdom thought it would be right and proper to 
get up a memorial meeting. Ryder’s sudden claim upon 
public attention and affection had puzzled and galled him 
a little, but he thought this hold the man had on the com- 
munity would justify a demonstration. But he met 
with unresponsiveness, None opposed, but no one ex- 
pressed approval. Blackstone was puzzled. He began 
to think the people hadn’t liked Ryder after all. Finally 
he asked Dr. Joy about it. The doctor was silent like 
the rest. Finally he looked out across the river. 

‘<We’re just wondering if Ryder would like such a 
thing,’’ he said. 

Something in the doctor’s manner made Blackstone 
swear under his breath. That night he went to Wash- 
ington to beg his dollar-a-year job back. 


Memories of a Community Development Spirit 


The doctor continued to stare out over the river. He 
felt old and beaten. The inarticulate ache that the com- 
munity felt throbbed in his own heart. But what his 
neighbors could not express even to themselves was fairly 
clear to him. Ryder the irresponsible, Ryder the unsys- 
tematic business man, Ryder the clown with whom people 
liked to laugh but whom they held up to their sons-as an 
example of the ills of improvide nee—this man had 
sensed the poneeny of stunted and incomplete lives, the 
silence of the farms, the canker of small-souled jealousy, 


the corrosion of dying community spirit and the undis- 
criminating fear and contempt of elderly people for new 
ideas that hedged the the young folks away from whole- 
some living and liberal experiences and forced them into 
revolt and migration or into a crabbed existence seven 
times worse than their fathers’. The doctor knew that as 
communities go this one had been a rather admirable 
place. But he knew that Ryder had seen the slow cool- 
ing of the pioneer ardor and neighborliness and by the 
sheer force of his own laughter and will had forced 
things a little out of the rut. People had laughed, had 
felt embarrassed, had even been a little resentful. But 
now in the illumination of Ryder’s passing they saw dimly 
what he had seen clearly in all its tragie possibilities. 
And with his jolly and determined personality gone the 
community was slipping back into its deadly rut, and 
there was no one to stop it. The silence of his townsmen 
and country friends was tinged with a revelation and with 
a feeling of despair and dismay. 


A Worth-While Monument 


People wondered what Jack would do. There was 
quiet speculation. They wished him well, and the curios- 
ity was entirely impersonal. They supposed he would 
continue the business, for it was soon reported that 
Ryder had made Jack his sole heir. Ryder had no rela- 
tives or dependents. Jack was subdued and uncommuni- 












cative and people refrained from asking him questions, 
They saw in him a shrewd and careful business man who 
would be a credit to the commerce of the town. But 
while they said it there was no smack of pride or of an- 
ticipation in the statement. One day Dr. Joy was talk- 
ing to Corey. 

‘Have you heard that Jack has sold the yard to Black- 
stone?’’ the doctor asked casually. 

‘“*No,’’ said Corey. Then after a little hesitation he 
said, ‘‘I hope he got a good price.’’ 

‘“ About two-thirds of its value, I think,’’ the doctor 
said serenely, ‘‘but Jack seems well satisfied.’’ 

‘*Ts he going to leave town? Jack’s a good business 
man; we can’t afford to lose him.’’ 

‘«We’re not losing him. I’d say we’re not.’’ 

‘“Do you know where he’s making investments?’’ 


‘“Yes. He’s invested all his money in ambulances and 
has given them to the Government as a memorial to 
Ryder.’’ 

‘*Well! Is he going to drive one?’’ 


‘*No; Jack’s enlisted as a private in the regular in- 
fantry.’’ 
BB BBABLI IIL OI IOI 
It 1s estimated that $465,000 and over a year in time 
were saved by welding with an electrical device the ma- 
chinery in the German vessels taken over by the United 
States. 





LUMBERMAN SOLDIER SHOWS THE SPIRIT IN FRANCE 


Like a voice from the grave is a letter received last 
Friday by the AmericAN LuMBERMAN. Almost simul- 
taneously with reading of the news by the lumber trade of 
how Maj. Edward E. Hartwick, of the 1st Battalion of 
the 20th Engineers, had given up his life in France, being 
the first prominent member of the industry to be laid 
away on French soil as a martyr for democracy, a letter 
mailed by him on March 21 was received by the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. At the time, Major Hartwick was in 
fine health and the burden of his letter was the story 
of a successful field day which had been held by the 
American limberjacks in France, and with the letter 
were sent the accompanying views taken of the events 
and a copy of La Petite Voix, being No. 6 of Vol. 1 of 
the lumberjack’s newspaper now being published ‘‘over 
there.’’ On page 54 of last week’s issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN there appeared a brief, review of the 
life story of Major Hartwick which was occasioned by 
his untimely death while serving his country abroad. 
And now to read the following letter from him makes one 
feel that some mistake had been made and he had not 
gone at all: 

‘(HEADQUARTERS Ist BATTALION, 20TH ENGINEERS, 

March 7, 1918. 

“My Dear Mr. Forp: When I wrote you the other 
day, I did. not have any of the photographs or views 
which I have just received today, and which I thought 
you might care to show in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
These are pictures at the ball game between the 10th 
and 20th Engineers over here, played on our ‘home 
grounds.’ These games were a part of our celebration 
of Washington’s birthday. The game went fourteen 
innings and the score was 1 to 0; am sorry I can = 
say that it was in favor of the 20th. However, it wa 
a great game and since the winners were visitors ioe 
sume that we should be generous for that reason. The 
other pictures show some of the events that were pulled 
off at our Field Day exercises. 

**T am also sending you herewith an issue of a little 
paper published weekly by Co. ‘C,’ 1st Battalion, 20th 
Engineers, and which will give a better account of our 
celebration. 

‘*As to the job we are at work on over here, we have 
now received in my district four American mills, They 
have just arrived and have not yet been taken out of 


the packing boxes; 
at work. 


however, we hope soon to have them 


‘“Very sincerely, 

“‘Epwarp K. 

‘“Major Engineers, U. 8. R., ¢ 

Major Hartwick, tho 


HARTWICK, 
Jommanding.’”? 
writing the letter on March 7, 
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AMERICA ENTERTAIN FRANCE steadily as our boys have adjusted themselves to 
the French customs. 

Homesickness was never so prevalent in camp 

before. That night the boys sat around the tent 

stoves, head resting on hands, and viewing like a 








“BACK HOME AGAIN,” THE Bove ALL Say, 
“18 SPIRIT IF NOT REALITY. 





'W hen this waris being recited in theclass room | moving picture of the past, many such days spent 
by our great grand children, and its darkest pe- | back home 

riods are but shadwoy memories of the past, there | ee 

is one day that will loom up in our recollection | THE KAISER’S DREAM 
hke an ember in a smolde ring firc ; and that day is posicoatetei ? 


last Sunday. A thin ck yscured the sun all day 





There's a story now current, though stange it vcd seem 









it arm and delightful Of the Great Kaiser Bill and his wonderful dre: 
: hicituo Lansn cael akaahia Being tired of the Allies, he laid down in bed, 
y we arge grand stands were And among other things he dreamt he wae dead 
filing rapid h French spectators. An Easter | And ina fine coffin was lying in state 
effect was added by the fashionable spring dresses | With a guard of brave Belgians who lamented his fate 
wa A gi P "Fy “aig | He wasn’t long dead ‘till he found at his cost 
girls an oe nares That his soul, like his soldiers, was lost. 
The most heart-ren nding cene of the day On leaving the ip be to heaven he ee straight, 
was sev old . " 0 nd arriving up there gave a knock at the gate 
so oa hosts Deng torn away from thei | But St: Peter looked out and in voice loud and clear, 
rench girls in the grand stand as those seats were | Said, * Begone, Kaiser, that's very uncivil 
reserved for the French people only. When the | 1 suppose after that F'must go-to the Devil 
¢ | inl | So he turned on his heel and off he did go, 
punky maid 1s lea ned the reason, they imme | ete tup al Me ageed ve the remane boo 
diately joined their Yankee escorts in the standing ‘And when bob gol there he wee Oiled with dleeay, 
space and the grand stands were almost emptied hen waiting outside he heard Old Nick say 
T he activitic of the d were carried out wit took bere be give yaua warning, 
















r down here in the morning, 


hout a hitch. A true col 


mosphere prevailed 



























all the way through especially when our boys ap- 
{ ae i W once he gets ‘in ther! be no end of, jarrels 
peared in their neat-fitting abreviated suits ct e'll corrupt our g ha 
The festivities were cle with the French and “ y dear friend,” the tne ee cried, 
American national anthems. While one band pla. |; Wyou,dge’t admit me where ie dear kaso. 
yed the stirring “* Marsellaise” the audience stood * Oh do let me in, I'm weary and cold, ” sa aid the Kaiser 
motionless ; A nerican and French soldiers alike : quite anxious to ente told 
stood at attention. The notes had hardly died into | «. Noy" said the Devil. most eertataly eat 
the distance when the other band crashed into We don't admit people, riches or pelf, 
** The Star Spangled Banner,” The American sol Here are sulphur and matches, make a hell for yourself 
diers stood in their tracks Wke the silent pines of Then he hicked Wilhelm out and vanished in smoke, 
And just at that moment the Kaiser awoke 
the surrounding forest 45 y and their French | He amped out of bed in a shivering sweat 
comrades stood at salut whi ile “ the sounding ais And said, ell, that dream | ehell never foraet, 
en eage mages 7 That | wont"go to heaven I know ver 
nadie the dim woods rang to the anthem of th Rat t's really t00 bad to got Kicked oct of | ell 
Tee | Anon 
Our great country never means so much toan | 4 See 
American until he hears her national anthem pla- | " : i 
yed on foreign soil and sees the Stars and Stripes THE SUBMARINE COLUMN 
floating besides the fa f another great power 
The huge American tr vere utilized in con 
veying the throngs to o 
It was a typical Amcrican hy oliday and lacked 
but one feature to crown it with perfection, and 
that fo nce at night espe tis hand should the 
French f were loud in their expressions of ade nd be seer rh pep let us know that 
, t . re strongly also. It will be equal i acceptable as unpleasant corres 
enjoyment. It welded more strongly the bonds of pendence. Drop ws a Hane We don't care. We'd be glad 
comradship and good feeling that have grown so to hear from you.) 


LUMBERJACKS’ PAPER PUBLISHED AT THE FRONT 
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included a notation that he delayed mailing it until 
March 21, thinking a copy of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
would be received, evidently believing it would contain 
something he might want to comment on. 

The La Petite Voix is a small 4-page newspaper well 
gotten up, and tho it has some of the ear marks of be- 
ing published in France, it is American in style and has 
to do with life as it is being lived in Frante by the 
American lumberjacks. Of course the feature page is 
given to ‘‘Sports’’ and every event in the field day cele- 
bration is vividly, tho briefly, told. When a baseball 
game goes 14 innings and the score is 1 to 0 there is no 
other thing imaginable that could make the boys feel 
they were ‘‘back home.’’ The ‘‘head’’ on the base- 
ball story read: ‘‘AMERICANS HOWL—FRENCH 
ARE AWE STRICKEN,?’’ and then in a typically Amer- 
ican way the game between the 20th and the 10th En- 
gineers is told. There are different news items and 
editorials, and one of the latter on ‘‘The French Spirit’’ 
reads as follows: 

Last Sunday morning the writer viewed a long line of Red 
Cross cars loaded with wounded and maimed French soldiers 
direct from the front. Those who could were singing ; nurses 


met the cars and served hot chocolate to the incapacitated 
heroes. 

_The following night a group of boys—members of the class 
of 1919 of the French reserve—marched along the street and 
came into our Y. M. C, A. building. All were singing, “Ver- 
dun Ils Ont Ne Passe Pa.” Not one looked more than 13 or 
~ —_ old. The smallest boy proudly carried the French 
Tricolor. 

_ Many of those boys have lost fathers or brothers at the 
front already. In a few months they, too, will be facing the 
fire of the German hordes. But the spirit that characterized 
the victors of Austerlitz and has smoldered for a century is 
still burning in the breast of the French youth. It is inex- 
tinguishable! And the embers will glow until the murderous 
Hun is wiped from the map of Europe. The French spirit is 
immortal. We take our hats off to the class of 1919 

The last paragraph on the editorial page shows in what 
esteem Major Hartwick was held, and reads as follows: 

In behalf of the entire company, La Petite Voix thanks 
Major Hartwick for his commendation of our behavior last 
Sunday. We feel proud of the compliment and shall endeavor 
to merit a bigger one at the next occasion of such a nature. 

Each copy sells for 50 centimes (10 cents) and the 
staff is given as follows: Editor: Private R. W. Major; 
Managing Cartoonist, Sergt. F. H. Fraser; Circulation 
Manager, Private F. L. Barry, and Confidential Advisor, 

First Sergt. EK. A. Rand. Judging from the illustrations, 
Cartoonist Fraser is ‘‘some artist.’’ 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


FARROWING AND CARE OF PIGS 


This article gives, with scientific accuracy, the essen- 
tial points in the business of breeding and raising pigs 
and is a mighty good thing for the retail lumberman, who 
desires to talk hog raising with farmer customers. It was 
written especially for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by a 
man who has bred and raised a great many high grade 
hogs. It might serve very well as a folder to circulate 
among farmers in calling their attention to the ability 
of the retail lumberman to supply lumber for various 
buildings that are essential to successful hog raising or 
for publication in the local papers. Illustrations always 
help publicity matter of this kind and a great variety 
of cuts may be obtained from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
to force home to the farmers the ability of the retail 
lumberman to help out in the hog raising game. A care- 
ful reading of the article will suggest many uses for 
lumber that the retail dealer can take up with farmers, 

More can be done for pigs before they are farrowed 
than afterward. In the first place it is possible to se- 
lect both the sire and the dam on the principle that a 
pig well born is half raised. Then provide proper feed 
and shelter and exercise for the sow while carrying her 
young. ae 

Pigs born strong immediately assert their right to 
live while the weaklings fill out the mortality statistics. 

If the sow travels over pasture fields every day in fol- 
lowing her natural occupation of selecting the different 
kinds of grasses and roots and proteins to balance her 
rations, and at night is given a light feed of corn and 
put to bed in a thick mattress of clean straw in a dry, 
well ventilated hog house, she will farrow strong, husky 
pigs possessing all the squeal a pig is entitled to. ; 

A brood sow requires care and supervision, and possi 
bly personal attention by the owner from before farrow- 
ing until the pigs are six hours old. New born pigs are 
easily chilled. When a pig is siezed with a chill it sel- 
dom or never recovers. 

If rails are used for pig guards the little pigs may be 
picked out from the sides of the farrowing pen and 
placed in the nest without disturbing the sow. For this 
reason rails are better than planks for pig guards. The 
rails should be placed 10 inches up from the floor and 
the same distance from the wall. Guard rails, to prevent 
the sow from lying on the pigs rightly belong to every 
farrowing pen; they save the lives of many valuable pigs. 

Bedding for the sow at farrowing time and for some 
time after should be short and chaffy. Unless the straw 
can be chopped fine in a cutting box it is better to use 
leaves. The bed should be rather spare until the pigs 
are a week old. This does not mean that the little fellows 
should be compelled to lie on a cold, bare floor. The sow 
and her pigs are entitled to a good bed and a dry one. 
Better dry and cold than damp and warm, but it is not 
necessary to take chances either way. Dampness has 
caused more losses among hogs than any other neglect 
unless it be vermin and worms. Wood is waterproof. 

The sow usually is feverish after farrowing and should 
have plenty of warm water to drink, but she is better 
without feed for eighteen to twenty hours. A good 
brood sow is naturally a good milker and she will soon 
require all of the protein feed she can swallow and some 
oil producing feeds added for good measure, but it is 
much better to feed lightly until the pigs get busy. 

Vigorous pigs are born with wonderful appetities and 
they will fight for their rights to the place that nature 
provided almost as soon as they are born. A few swal 
lows of the mother’s milk doubles their fighting strength 
and starts them in the way of making hogs of themselves. 
Runts are the unfortunate ones that fail to make quick 
and satisfactory connections with the fountains of sup- 
ply. Some sows have more pigs than teats, which fur 
nishes another excuse for a runt or two. 

Trouble often is caused by sharp teeth, which hurt the 
sow and worry her until she fights the pigs away. A 
file to smooth such teeth is better than forceps to re- 
move them, but either one is better than to dry up the 
milk flow and stunt the pigs. 

Soon after farrowing, in twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours, the sow recovers her appetite. Right here is the 
opportunity for a good herdsman to prove his skill as a 
feeder. The young baby pigs have not the capacity to 
absorb the full flow of a good milking sow, so her appetite 
must be satisfied without stimulating the milk flow. On 
the other hand the flush of milk must be brought up to 
the maximum yield early in the lactation period or never. 

Good milking qualities are inherited to a certain extent, 
but good feeding is just as important as good breeding. 
And habit is a feature to be reckoned with. If milk is 
required by the pigs and milk producing foods are sup- 
plied the sow will respond to the limit of her abiltiy, 
provided that the milk glands have not dried up and 
ceased to produce for the present lactation period. 

Sows differ as much as cows in their milking qualities 
and are subject to the same influences. But nature de- 
mands that the sow shall furnish milk for seven or twelve 
a young while the cow is required to feed only one 
calf. 


The best brood sows reduce rapidly in weight when 
the pigs begin to grow, which is the best criterion we 
have of the great effort put forth to raise a family. 
The best herdsmen admit their inability to keep a prolific 
sow that is a good milker up to her normal weight while 
suckling a large litter of pigs. But we can study feeds 
and feeding and by applying the knowledge thus gained 
we can all come much nearer being honest with a good 
Sow than some of us ever have been. 

_ A farrowing crate is a nuisance unless it is large and 
im that case there is no excuse for it as the regular hog 
house stall, or pen, is better anyway. 

The ‘*A?? shaped portable hog house makes a splendid 
shelter for the sow and pigs after the first week when 
the pigs are strong enough to play and run out for ex- 


ercise. They can get more sunshine in the open yard. 
If for any reason it is necessary to keep the sow and 
pigs in the winter hog house the pigs should have sods 
to root among and the sods should be removed as often 
as they are mussed over. Some big breeders plow a few. 
furrows of tough sod in the fall to keep over winter as 
a special dispensation of providence to prevent thumps 
in their spring litters of pigs. 

A creep is great fun for pigs as soon as they are old 
enough to eat clover heads or chopped alfalfa on their 
own account. They soon begin to feed on grain which 
fits them in a short time to live on the regular farm feeds. 

Weaning may be started when the pigs are eight or 
nine weeks old, If they have been taught to eat by them 
selves in a creep they will not suffer a setback when 
taken from the sow. It is better to do the weaning by 
installments, that is, take away the largest pigs first and 
let the smaller ones dry off the sow. This plan helps 
the backward pigs and prevents the sow’s udder from 
caking or hardening. 


HAY FEEDING RACK FOR CATTLE 

This hay feeding rack is made open enough to let the 
animals get the hay easily. It was designed and built by 
a great big broad-shouldered, liberal-minded, large 
hearted farmer who believes that animals should get their 
hay easily and in large and bountiful rations. He has a 
number of such racks scattered about his feed lots. The 
hay is hauled to them at regular intervals, usually twice a 
day. The racks are not stuffed full, but the amount is 
closely apportioned to the capacity of the animals to 
clean it up within an hour and be ready and hungry for 
the next hay feed. 

Between these hay feeding periods the stock is treated 
to feeds of corn placed in the box below the rack. 

The construction of the feeding rack is light enough 
to be moved easily by two men. The width of the bottom 
is four feet and the top is the same. The length of this 
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rack is 10 feet, but it could be made 12 feet at about the 
same cost, and the labor of moving it about the yard would 
be a little more. 

It is made with 4x4-inch legs, cut 2 feet 6 inches long 
to reach up to the top edge of the side boards. The floor 
is inch stock, the sides 2x6s, and the rack is of 2x4-inch 
by 6 feet. A coating of preservative such as creosote 
put on by a large brush would increase the life of the 
rack considerably, 


TURKEY SHELTER 

Turkey hens travel too far and too fast for the good 
of the baby turkeys, hence the importance of a good 
dooryard shelter to confine the mother bird and to per 
mit the youngsters to run about within the confines of a 
small yard for exercise. 

Young turkeys must be kept dry. The mortality of 
poults when they are allowed to run wild during a cold 
rain is ruinous to the business of raising turkeys. 

On the other hand turkeys are the worst fresh air 
cranks in the whole list of domesticated animals. Any 
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kind of house is a prison to a turkey. The only use they 
have for a building is to roost on the peak of the roof 
at night. 

This little turkey jail is 4 feet wide and 6 feet long, 
and the sides are made out of boards eut 4 feet long. 


Thg floor is made air tighg and is held up from the 


gr@ind, by the runner sills” Dryness is the most im 
portant specification for its construction, 





This department is to help retailers in getting 
more business and the illustrations will show up 
to advantage in local newspapers. Cuts suitable 
for insertion in retail advertisements will be fur- 
nished at approximately cost by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. When ordering specify the cut 
number under the illustration. 











DOUBLE PIG FEEDING TROUGH 


This is a double trough with a heavy galvanized iron 
lining, or a galvanized iron trough in a wooden frame. 
The frame is made of planks as shown in the drawing. 
The center plank is 2 x 8-inch and the outside pieces are 
2 x 6-inch put together with 2 x 8-inch end pieces cut 
3 feet long. 

The troughs are about 10 inches wide and the sheet 
iron is hung from the top edges of the planks. The iron 
is shaped to fit the frame and they are made just deep 
enough so that the round bottoms of the troughs hang 
clear from the ground, Slanting end pieces are rivited 
and soldered into the four ends of the two troughs and 
the metal is then nailed to the top edges of the planks 
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with 21%4-inch tinned nails. The heads of the nails are 
soldered to prevent the liquids from leading in to fer- 
ment and make trouble, 

Iron spikes made of %-inch round iron, 19 inches long, 
are driven into holes bored 4 inches apart into the upper 
edge of the center plank. These spikes prevent the hogs 
from reaching across into the opposite trough. The pigs 
generally line up on the outsides from both directions 
and feed in a very orderly manner. 

This makes a sanitary trough that may be thoroly 
cleaned. 

Small troughs made in this way work well for chick- 
ens. 


SHIPPING CRATE FOR HOGS 

Shipping breeding animals by express calls for suitable 
shipping crates. A good design is here illustrated. Such 
crates are made in different sizes to fit larger and 
smaller animals. They are used for shipping hogs, sheep, 
calves and other small animals, 

It should be a good advertisement for a lumber yard 
to make up, say three sample crates of different sizes 
to exhibit in front of the oflice. Mail order houses are 
‘advertising shipping crates and are selling them. It is 
easy for the local lumber yard to get this business by 
simply going after it. 

The erates should be well made, of good material, but 
not too heavy. 

High priced pure bred animals are shipped in such 
crates and the erates are returnable. A well made ship- 
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ping crate is a good advertisement, both for the stock- 
breeder and the lumber yard. It should be well painted 
and neatly letteted with the name of the farmer in large 
letters, and the name of the lumberman in small letters 
near the bottom. Hach crate then becomes a lasting 
advertisement for both the farmer and the lumber yard. 

A few carriage bolts are necessary at the corners 
and three cross rods at the bottom to hold the floor in 
place, And the slide door should be fastened with a bolt 
to prevent accidents. Intelligent use of printers’ ink 
will inform stockbreeders about the crates and the ad- 
vantages of owning a set. 


THREE-CORNERED TROUGH 


There are more hog troughs of this pattern than all 
others. Progressive farmers and agricultural writers 
may object that it is impossible to keep such a trough 
clean; that pathological bacteria breed in great numbers 
in the joints and under the stationary cleats; that it is 
impossible to keep such troughs from leaking, but if 
farmers want the troughs. made up, or the planks to 
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make into such troughs on the farm, it is good business 
to supply the materials, 

The planks should vary in width to allow for the lap 
joint at the bottom so the sides of the finished trough 
will be the same in width. One plank, 2 x 10 inches, and 
the other plank, 2 x 12 inches, makes a trough large 
enough for a 200-pound hog. 

OPAPP LOD LDA A 

If David did not fear Goliath, shall America, with 

David’s faith and innocence, fear the Goliath of Berlin? 


Back up your courage with cash for the Third Liberty 
Loan. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET’S IMPRESSIONS OF TEXAS — 


Program of Annual Meeting of Lumbermen’s Association of Texas Worth Coming a Long Distance to Hear—The Trade 





Acceptance and Patriotism Get His Endorsement—Texans Enslave His Affections 


Dauias, Tex., April 11.—For many years we have 
promised ourself, and threatened Texas, with a visit to 
the Lone Star State. But always when we had the money 
we didn’t have the time, and when we had the time we 
didn’t have the money. One unfortunate thing about 
leisure is that it generally finds you broke; and the 
ennui of the idle rich is as nothing to the enforced ennui 
of the idle poor. 

When old Frank Yochem, now of Ohio, late of Texas, 
he of the line of sash and doors and conversation, was 
rearing and tearing around these parts, he used to come 
up north once a year periodically and tell us about the 
greatness of the Texas meeting and the Texas folks and 
how they were yearning for a look at the man who had 
the nerve to do this week after week. 

He filled us with a similar yearning; and we swore 
that we would come to Texas sometime if we had to hock 
our clothes to do it—for it was our understanding that 
the climate of Texas was a mild one, anyway. We swore 
we would hock our clothes, our watch—that to get to 
Texas we would hock almost anything in the world, ex- 
cept the kaiser. : : 

So, when time for the thirty-second annual convention 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas rolled around, 
having first obtained the consent of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, President Tom Griffiths and Secretary Jack 
Dionne, we arranged to be here. And here we are and 
have been. The convention has adjourned, but we have 
not, as yet. ; 

The attendance at the meeting of the Texas associa- 
tion was a little lighter this year. Some attributed it 
to the war, some to the increased difficulties of railroad 
travel, some to the weather, and some to the fact that 
both Haymaker and we were on the program. Those 
who came from the Panhandle thought it was because 
it had been so dry and those from Beaumont thought it 
was because it had been so wet. D. E. Mead, of Plain- 
view, tells us that when he lived in Beaumont he used 
to long for the time when he could get back up in the 
Panhandle where you have to wipe the dust off your 
plate before you can eat. Then there were others who 
thought, of course, that the weather had been too cool, 
and others that it had been too warm. Texas is a large 
State and you get as many kinds of weather here as a 
man gets from his wife. One day is bright and fair, 
and the next day is only fair. But, taking it as a general 
average, the weather of Texas, tho a bit changeable at 
times, is above the general average of most States. 
There are some States up North where if the weather 
isn’t bad some day it is because it is worse. 

But if the convention was not quite so largely at- 
tended this year, because of the numerous adverse con 
ditions above enumerated, the quality of those present 
was ’way above par. During the second day we met 
many men from many points and found they had many 
good points. As for the program itself, it was interest 
ing and was worth coming a long distance to hear. And 
a program in Texas has to be worth coming a long dis- 
tance to hear, necessarily. 

The convention was personally and officially welcomed 
to Dallas by Mayor J. E. Lawther; and George C. 
Vaughan, of San Antonio, came right back at him with 
some appropriate remarks. After President Griffiths had 
patted the yellow pine men deservedly on the back for 
selling to Uncle Sam cheaper than to his nephews and 
nieces, and Secretary Dionne had reported interestingly, 
showing among other things that the Texas association 
owes not a dollar and is in a position to look any man in 
the face and so forth, R. E. L, Knight, of Dallas, sup- 
plied the oratory of the occasion, his general topic hav- 
ing to do with what the lumbermen can do to help win 
the war. Mr. Knight is an orator of the old school, and 
he rang the welkin until it sounded like a 4-11 alarm, 
incidentally putting in a word for his hobby, the gover- 
nor of the same name. Mr. Knight’s address hugely de- 
lighted the audience. We wish he hadn’t condoned 
mobbing the German sympathizer, for we are inclined to 
side with Woodrow Wilson and other advocates of law 
and order on that subject. 





John C. Ray, Waco 





C. E. Walden, Beaumont 








Albert Steves, Sr., San Antonio 
SOME OF THE OLD TIMERS AT THE 


And right here it should be recorded that the note of 
patriotism that rang thru all the proceedings of the 
Texas meeting was delightful to witness. There is no 
lukewarmness evident in the national feeling down this 
way. We caught the force of it at Oklahoma City and 
encountered it all along the road. The Texas lumbermen 
talked more about their country than they did about 
their business, more about selling Thrift stamps and 
Liberty bonds than they did about selling lumber. There 
is one thing certain to be said for the southerner: when 





Kk. H. LINGO, OF DENISON ; 
Director 


he believes in anything he lets himself out. It was a 
tonic to a man’s personal patriotism. The Texan isn’t 
afraid to wave his hat and let loose with his lungs. 

It’s a mighty good thing for another reason that 
maybe you hadn’t thought of. Texas now is a great 
military camp. Fort Worth, Dallas, San Antonio, every- 
where we have gone or expect to go, is thronged with 
soldiers. They have the encouragement and inspiration 





John F. Grant, Houston 


PROMINENT FIGURES AT THE LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS ANNUAL MEETING 


W. LB. Brazelton, Waco J. M. Rockwell, Houston 


LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS 


of a real patriotic sentiment that does not hesitate to 
express itself. We’d hate to have the soldier walk the 
streets of some towns we have seen, where some of the 
citizens haven’t enough ambition to hang out an American 
flag over their residence and place of business. 


At the Tuesday afternoon session the trade acceptance 
came up for discussion, and we want to say for J. P. 
McCarthy, Houston, that we have heard the t. a. dis- 
cussed at fifteen retail meetings this winter and never 
heard it as clearly explained or sensibly advocated as 
Mr. McCarthy did on this occasion. Some of our con- 
vention orators who have discussed the trade acceptance 
have made that document look as simple and easy to 
understand as a chess tournament. Mr. McCarthy de- 
fined it as a negotiable evidence of a debt—and there 
you are. He showed how the four or five million dollars 
of debt now on the books of America (not counting, 
we assume, our house account at the club) could be- 
come at once a part of the circulating medium if we 
would admit in writing that we owe the money and would 
agree to pay it sometime instead of the creditor having 
nothing to show but an entry on his books which he can- 
not realize on until you get good and ready to pay it. 
Of course he can go to the bank and borrow money by 
showing the bank that you owe him the money—that is, 
perhaps he can. On the other hand a bunch of book ac- 
counts may damn a business man more than it helps him; 
and the bank may tighten instead of loosen when it sees 
that you are too avid a collector of promises to pay that 
are written on ice with an imaginary pen filled with 
liquid air. Open accounts are like babies: they are an 
asset up to a certain point; but too many of them keep 
a man’s nose pretty close to the grindstone making both 
ends meet—which may be mixed metaphor but darned 
good sense nevertheless. 


Perhaps if the retailer has to give a promise to pay 
he may decide that the other fellow ought to give him 
some such tangible evidence of debt also. It is a remark- 
able fact that the bartender (a game now almost ex- 
tinct in this country) used to use better business meth- 
ods than the retail lumber dealer. A man knew he had 
to pay for his drinks, but he could have his lumber 
charged. Few men had the nerve to ask the German 
saloonkeeper for credit; and few American retailers had 
the nerve to ask the farmer for cash. 


Perhaps now the retailer will at least get up the nerve 
to ask a customer to sign something that shows he owes 
the money. If you have to sign some such thing when 
you get the lumber, surely the farmer can not holler 
much if you ask him to do the same. And our advice 
would be the same as that contained in the classic poem 
beginning eeny, meeny, miny mo: 

“Tf he hollers, let him go.” 

It may cost the retailers a little to educate the kind of 
customer that hollers now, but it will save him a lot of 
money in the long run. In any event the trade accept- 
ance is coming; and we don’t see why the Government at 
Washington doesn’t save us all this debate and education- 
al effort by in some way making the trade acceptance 
compulsory. Can’t you see what would happen? The 
man who didn’t pay cash would have to sign a trade 
acceptange; then he would have to make good on the 
trade acceptance or hereafter pay cash. It looks like a 
hardship—on the deadbeat. But it looks as tho the fel- 
low who is in the habit of paying for what he gets ought 
to welcome the chance to put into effect some system 
by which he would need to pay only for what he gets and 
not for what some other fellow gets, too. For the bad 
debts have to be paid by somebody. They are charged 
into the overhead and come out of the honest man eventu- 
ally. They do, or they bust the yard. 

The days of sloppy eredit, ignorance as to costs, easy- 
going methods, catch-as-catch-can merchandising, remem- 
ber what you remember and guess the rest book-keeping, 
taking what comes selling, and all that sort of thing, are 
past in the retail lumber business, or are passing. Heaven 
speed the day! And, if the manufacturer and his trade 
acceptance can help to speed it, it will be a good thing, 
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and a new kind of partnership that will do the manu- 
facturer good as well. 

But, to return to Dallas, beautiful Dallas, and the 
Texas meeting. The meeting wound up Wednesday with 
Haymaker’s haymaking in the morning and the election 
of officers etc. in the afternoon, or ‘‘evening,’’ to speak 
in the vernacular. Numerous resolutions were adopted, 
thanking various persons, and all winding up with the 
injunction to buy a bond. C. H. Flato, the king of 
Kingsville, was elected president. Mr. Flato is a com- 
munity worker down his way, and looks like the right 
man in the right place. Already they are talking about 
holding some district meetings in Texas, say, along in 
June; and we reckon the Flato administration is going 
to rival that at Washington in purpose and patriotism. 
Mr. Flato is not high, but he is broad. 

Forty-five directors—men who direct and who have 
the Texan characteristic of knowing good things when 
they see them—picked out the new officers. The roster 
of the forty-five looks like a roundup of the choicest 
lumber trade ability in the Lone Star State. Here it is: 


H. W. Galbraith, Amarillo; John Sutherland, Bay City; 


_ C, E. Walden, Beaumont; EB. A. Tomlinson, Bellville; H. H. 


Gresham, Brownwood; W. 8. Howell, Bryan; T. W. Griffiths, 
Dallas; E. H. Lingo, Denison; H. T. Kendall, Houston; 
J. E. Quarles, Fort Worth; John Mahan, Gainesville; T. C. 
Spencer, N. H. Hoyt, R. M. Farrar, John F, Grant and Thomas 
W. Blake, Houston; J. F. Barnes, Waco; J. O. Buenz, Laredo ; 
§. V. Pfeuffer, New Braunfels; W. Burton, Fort Worth; F. 
H. Farwell, Orange; George C. Gray, Hamlin; J. R. Clem, 
Dallas; T. B. Pruett, Pecos; BE. A. Laughlin, Port Arthur ; 
Pp. J. Wooldredge, Plainview; S. C. Vaughan, San Antonio ; 
Albert Steves, jr., San Antonio; B. D. Gray, Sherman; F. EB. 
Howell, Cisco; J. H. Cook, Houston; C. H. Flato, jr., Kings- 
ville; E. P. Hunter, Waco; John C. Hubbard, Weimar; W. 
Lee Moore, Wichita Falls; F. L. Hilyer, San Antonio; A. B. 
Mayhew, Uvalde ; W. M. Lingo, Dallas ; T. H. Morrow, Dallas ; 
R. P. Jeter, Cameron; P. E. Turner, Elgin; J. A. Hester, 
Mullin; W. L. Thomas, Wallis, and Max D. Almond, Corsi- 
cana. L 

Galveston wired an invitation, and it was unanimously 
accepted. Galveston is a great convention town and the 
lumbermen of Texas all agreed that next to their par- 
ticular towns it is probably the best in the State. So 
the second Tuesday of April, 1919, you will see them 
there. 

Most of the old guard was right on the job this year. 
E. H. Lingo, of course, was there from Denison, and if 
W. B. Brazelton, of Waco, hadn’t showed up the second 
day Lingo would have wired for him. These are two of 
the old guard that have helped to make the Texas asso- 
ciation famous. R. A. McLauchlan, of New Orleans, La., 
was not on the reception committee, but he ought to have 
been. When it comes to getting folks acquainted with 
each other, Mac is a whole reception committee in him- 
self, and we thank him here and now. We had heard a 
great deal about Mac; and we want to say that he and 
Niagara Falls are two things in this country in which 
we were not disappointed. 

Then there was John C. Ray, of Waco. Many persons 
wondered where he got the John C. stuff, supposing all 
the time that his name was ‘‘Jack.’? Whether it was 
restoring order or taking one, Jack was right on the 
job. We also record the fact that we met W. A. Nichols, 
of Beaumont, one of the best Nichols in circulation in 
Texas. 

Robert A. Myer, of Merryville, La., was among those 
present. Mr. Myer formerly resided in the Lone Star 
State and it is hard to tell which he is prouder of—that 
fact or a certain sawmill at Merryville. They both are 
something to be proud of. 

And, speaking back yonder of the old guard, there was 
J. M. Rockwell, of Houston, who presented the report of 
the committee which picked the battalion of directors. 
We never did get together in the maelstrom of the con- 
vention, but we imagine Mr. Rockwell is just what they 
said he is—one of the best loved men in the association. 

We ran on to Albert Steves, of San Antonio, and E. P. 
Hunter, of Waco, and a lot of other fellows it is good 
to know. Then, of course, Charlie Walden, of Beaumont, 
was there and mingling with his friends, which are as 
thick in Texas as are Democrats. Bob McDonald, who 
used to read Met Saley, was present. John Grant? Sure! 
And O. H. Reinhardt, of Dallas, mutual insured in our 
midst. The reception committee was made up of Dallas 
lumbermen, and they did considerable shaking of hands. 

G. R. Chastain, of Alvarado, was another Texan it 
was a joy to grasp by the hand. Needless to say, Rube 
Gordon, of New Orleans, La., was here. R. P. Jeter, of 
Cameron, on May 1 will celebrate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the establishing of that business, and will do 
it by distributing Thrift stamps among his trade, C. R. 
Sherrill, of San Antonio, was also one of the convention 
crowd. 


So one might go on and enumerate many men that we 
all hope to see at Galveston again in April, 1919. And, 
m conclusion, as the orator says, high in the list we would 
inscribe the name of Temple H. Morrow, who made us 
welcome to beautiful Dallas and made us feel that Dallas 
was home, ° 


For a splendid city it is, of pleasant and tasteful 
homes, big business blocks, and big business. It is a 
Joyful surprise to the visitor and something to talk about 
wherever he goes or wherever he comes, ‘ 


The convention closed Wednesday night, the entertain- 
ment features for today having been called off. But 
many of the lumbermen are still to be seen about the 
lobby of the Adolphus at this writing. They told their 
Wives that they would not be home until Friday, and 
they do not like to disappoint them. 


(a ee 


Tue Derryfield Co. of Manchester, N. H., recently 
vbtained an order for the manufacture of 360,000 trench 
mortar shell boxes from the Government. About 100 
extra hands will be put on to handle the contract, twenty- 
five of whom, it is estimated, will be women. 


TEXAS LINE YARD MANAGERS MEET AND ORGANIZE 


Daas, Tex., April 15.—A very interesting and profit- 
able feature of the annual convention of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas, from the viewpoint of those 
directly interested, was a special retail managers’ ses- 
sion held by the officials and yard managers of the A. G. 
Adams Lumber Co., of Dallas, at the company’s offices 
in the Busch Building, on the Monday preceding the 
opening of the big convention. Every manager of this 
company’s big string of live retail yards was present 
with the exception of W. B. Atkins, of Lubbock, who 
was deprived of that pleasure owing to illness in his 
family. In appreciation of Mr. Atkins’ long service and 
the high esteem with which he is regarded by his asso- 
ciate employees he was unanimously elected president 
of the company managers’ association, the other officers 
chosen being: Vice president, Carl McAdams, of Lock- 
ney, Tex.; secretary, D. E. Mead, of Plainview, Tex. 

At the invitation of A. G. McAdams, president, and 
T. H. Morrow, vice president and general manager of 
the company, the. yard managers were brought together 
in Dallas on Sunday and were assigned to their reserva- 
tions provided at the Campbell House. Sunday after- 
noon was devoted to sight seeing, auto accommodations 
being furnished by the management and some of the 
local Dallas wholesalers. At night the men in a body 
attended services at the First Baptist church, enjoying a 
very fine sermon delivered by the pastor, Dr. George W, 
Truitt. 

THE BUSINESS SESSION 


The main business session of the managers’ conven- 
tion was held at the company’s general offices on Monday, 
opening with a prayer and short address by Dr. Young, 
pastor of the Methodist church, this being followed by 
a brief and hearty weleome by Mr. McAdams. After an 
appreciative response by J. A. Lester, of the Paducah 
yard, a regular organization was effected and officers 
were elected as above announced. The program for the 
day was then carried out, as follows: 

What Are We Here For?—-T. H. Morrow. 

Welcome—A. G. McAdams, 

Response—J. A. Lester. 

Forming of organization; election of officers—President, 
vice president and secretary. 

Subjects for Discussion: 

Relations Between Dallas Office and Yards—J, N. Perkins. 
Matters pertaining to insurance, renditions, taxes, traflic- 
T. Bedsole. 

Handling the Mail-—-T. W. Nethery. 

Credits and Collections—C, D. Hensley, J. H. Payne. 
Advertising—D. EF. Mead. 

Auditing—G. W. Murfee. 

General discussion. 


= 


The subjects as outlined were given a very thoro con- 
sideration and, needless to say, brought out a number of 
valuable side lights bearing on the various phases treated. 
Mr. Morrow welcomed the boys in his big, genial, broth- 
erly-fatherly sort of way and bade them feel free to par- 
take of the good will and hospitality of the management, 
and handle in a good natured, critical way all their prob- 
lems with relation to the general office and with each 
other. } 

J. N. Perkins, secretary and treasurer of the company, 


said that after seeing all the bunch together he could 
now practice his duties of mind reading to considerably 
better advantage, having reference to matters sometimes 
slightly indefinite in the yard correspondence. Mr. 
Perkins is a fat man whom every one loves and is rated 
as one of the réal gold assets of this growing concern. 

George W. Murfee, auditor, gave some instructive sug- 
gestions with reference to efficiency in handling accounts, 
reports ete. and altho apparently nervous over his first 
appearance in an oratorical capacity managed to hold the 
floor for five solid minutes. 

An after supper session was held, ‘in which a number 
of matters were reviewed and experiences exchanged, 
every man keenly interested in gaining the information 
that would help him to make a better record and avoid 
the numerous pitfalls that await the normal retail yard 
manager with pep and zeal in his enterprise. Such close 
personal contact with one another and with the personnel 
of the general management at once showed its result in a 
feeling of loyalty and appreciation and a more efficient 
understanding of the requirements expected of all de- 
partments in a live line yard organization. 


Entertainment 


On Tuesday evening the managers were entertained 
and instructed by Mr. Fenn, of Cleveland, Ohio, genera} 
sales manager of the Patterson-Sargent Co., whose line 
of paints is handled by the McAdams yards, and on 
Wednesday afternoon they were similarly entertained by 
Mr. Shelton, of the Wyeth Hardware & Manufacturing 
Co., from whom the company purchases a large supply 
of its hardware stock. Wednesday night they were the 
guests at the Majestic Theater of the Challenge Co., of 
Dallas, it being very generally known that the Challenge 
windmill and the McAdams retail managers are in- 
separable institutions excepting when a prospective cus- 
tomer is in hand. On Thursday a very instructive and en- 
joyable excursion was made thru the plant of the ‘frinity 
Portland Cement Co., near Dallas. 

It was noted at the general convention that every man 
of the McAdams lineup wore a third Liberty Loan badge, 
indicating the company’s patrictic loyalty and support 
of the fight for our country’s standard of righteousness, 
and incidentally in honor of its own former employees 
who are now on the battlefield in France and in the naval 
service, 

It is the purpose of the management to hold annual 
sessions at future meetings of the lumbermen’s associa- 
tion, or at the general offices. 

Those in attendance were: 
S. W. Smith, Abernathy, 

T. R. Prideaux, Brownfield. 

M. L. Kizzier, Floydada, 

J. P. Elliott, Hale Center. 

B. Sherrod, Idalou, 

BK. F. Cox, Lamesa. 

Judge C, D. Hensley, Little- 
field. 

Carl McAdams, Lockney. 

A. H. Pool, Lorenzo. 

FP. R. Borum, Matador. 

J. L. Nevill, O’Donnel, 

J. A. Lester, Paducah, 


J. H. Payne, Rawls. 

W. I. Kenedy, Roaring 
Springs. 

J. R. Williams, Seagraves. 

L. D. Levy, Seminole. 

L. B, Seaton, Shallowater. 

R. N. Ready, Shamrock. 

Fred McDaniel, Sudan. 

I’. W. Hamilton, Tahoka. 

D. B. Mead, Plainview. 

George W. Murfee, auditor, 
Lubbock. 





WHEN THE WAR 


Macon, Mo., April 13.—‘‘See them domiciles? Some 
houses, ch?’’ And the grizzled pit boss of Mine 26 waved 
his hand toward a terraced row of handsome cottages 
we were passing, The terraces were neatly sodded; there 
were concrete steps leading up to each house, and the 
effect was pleasing and homelike, They were not large 
houses, but with their wide verandas, large windows and 
evidently high ceilings they had the appearance of ample 
room inside. 

‘Yes, they are,’’ I admitted; ‘‘and brand new.’’ 

The pit boss nodded. 

‘“We call ’em Liberty Row,’’ he said, ‘‘ because the 
young fellow who put ’em up bought a stack of Liberty 
Bonds with his profits; the owner is buying Liberty 
Bonds with his rent receipts, and the fellows who live in 
’em buy Liberty Bonds with their surplus earnings. You 
went thru the mines today to get a story for your paper. 
Well, there’s as good a story about them houses as you 
got in the mine. Tell you when we get at the hotel.’’ 

The pit boss took supper with me, because there were 
some details of our underground trip I wanted to get 
from him. Before we took that up, tho, he told me the 
story of Liberty Row, as we were seated in the little 
office after supper. 

‘«When we got into the war game last spring,’’ said 
the boss as he touched off a new cigar, ‘‘Uncle Dave 
Williams had a contract with John Dearborn, the old 
contractor here, to put that row up. But soon as the 
declaration was made by Congress things got to zig- 
zagging upward. Dearborn had the foundations in, and 
would soon have started on the upper construction, but 
he saw the price of nails and steel and lumber and 
everything he had to put in was advancing, so he went 
to Uncle Dave and told him he was a ruined man if 
Uncle Dave held him to the contract. 

“¢ ¢T7ll lose $2,000 on the job,’ he said, ‘and when 
the houses is done you can’t rent ’em the way things 
is—this war’s playing smash with everything.’ 

‘¢ ¢And you don’t think I could rent ’em, John?’ says 
Uncle Dave. 

‘¢ ¢Tt’s a ten-to-one shot there won’t be a call for one 
o’ them houses during the war,’ Dearborn solemnly told 
him; ‘I been livin’ here nigh thirty years, and I never 





One o’ th’ painfullest things in th’ wurld 
is gittin’ ovar whut quite a lot o’ fellers 
calls a good time. 


—Musings of the Old Axman 











HIT BREAK O’DAY 


seen times in such shape—they’re just like quicksilver.’ 

‘*Uncle Dave thought maybe he was right, and so he 
agreed to cancel the contract and pay Dearborn for 
what he had done on the basements. Dearborn was 
tickled to death to get off without having to pay dam- 
ages. 

‘Well, it wasn’t long before word went out that old 
King Coal was coming back to his domain. Coal, you 
know, is the long suit of this burg. Our company, which 
had been pottering along with a little hillside drift, sud- 
denly took a notion to sink a double cage shaft, and reach 
for the business the war was bringing ’em. Then I began 
to beat the country for men. Over west of here I met 
a fellow named Jack Lawson, who had been in the car- 
penter and building business in a small way, and when 
I told him about our town he asked me a lot of ques- 
tions. He didn’t say what he was going to do but when 
I got back home I found Lawson -had hit the next train 
for Break O’Day, and within twenty-four hours he had 
closed a contract with Uncle Dave to put up the row of 
houses that Dearborn had begged off of doing, and that 
Uncle Dave was entirely satisfied with the increased 
price he’d have to pay on account of the war sending 
things up. You see, Lawson had figured our mine would 
be bringing a lot of new families to Break O’Day, and 
that they’d want houses. He told Uncle Dave that in- 
stead of getting $10 and $12 a month for his houses he’d 
get $15 and $20, because the miners would make big 
wages and could afford to pay it. And he proved every- 
thing he said by Mr. Bostwick, our general manager, 
who was glad to get the houses for his men. 

‘*These are funny times,’’ philosophized the pit boss. 
‘¢There was old man Dearborn, as good a builder as 
ever lived, but who saw nothing but calamity in the war 
and high prices, and threw up his hands. Then there 
was that young fellow Lawson just monkeying around 
with a saw and jack plane in a 2 x 4 village, just a one- 
horse carpenter he was, but who saw the chance. He 
didn’t have the skill to plan and put up the houses him- 
self—I mean to superintend the actual work—but he had 
enough native business sagacity to see what was coming 
and to close the deal with Uncle Dave, and then he 
hired him a superintendent of construction who knew 
about the details. But it was Lawson’s job and the 
people gave him the glory of it, to which he was en- 
titled. 

‘*The point is, times are good or bad according to 
the viewpoint. Old age sometimes takes the dark side, 
while youth sees the silver lining. Lawson is now lo- 
cated here and has nice offices in the bank building. He 
is getting more business than he can attend to.’’ 
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(Concluded from Front Page) 


that dies of exposure, every pig that dies at farrowing 
time because of the lack of a proper farrowing house, is 
actually a blow at the army of the United States. The 
retail lumberman can go out in the country with a clean 
conscience and see that the wants of the farmers are sup- 
plied in this line. If the farmer can not build the house, 
build it for him; there are many idle carpenters in the 
small towns and cities now. If the farmer ‘has not the 
time to come to town for the house or the material deliver 
it by means of a motor truck even tho one has to be 
purchased. 

The large, successful raisers of thorobred hogs appre 
ciate the need of the proper kind of wooden houses of all 
kinds for hogs. Take, for example, the Chester Valley 
Live Stock Farm, with headquarters in Philadelphia. 
That company raises pure bred Berkshires and its farm 
is modern in all respects. The health and welfare of the 
hogs are carefully attended to. It pays for this com 
pany. It will pay for the farmer with only a few hogs. 
For movable colony houses the company is using the 
Ames (Iowa) College type, making the houses one board 
higher than the specifications call for. How hogs enjoy 
and use these houses is shown in one of the accompany- 
ing illustrations. 

The main building of the Chester Valley Live Stock 
Farm is 30x600 feet, with a 6-foot concrete alleyway 
thru the center, Concrete is not good for hogs to walk 





MAKING RETAIL BUSINESS PAY IN WAR TIME 














HOGS APPRECIATE A SHELTER LIKE THIS 


on all the time and so in the individual pens, that are 
8x12 feet and drain to a gutter on the side of the 6-foot 
alley, the concrete is covered by 1%- to 2-inch planks. 
Hach individual pen has an opening out into a 160-foot 
runway that is planted in rape. At the far end of each 
runway a self feeder is placed. Regarding the possi- 
bility of lumbermen getting business from this company 
the president recently made the following enlightening 
remarks: 

‘“There is, in my mind, a wonderful opportunity for 
mill men, at this time, to make a practical, but cheap, 
self-feeder. We buy the stuff in carload lots and have it 
cut up in proper dimensions, and put them together on 


our place. All this could be done where lumber is cheap- 
er and more plentiful, and could be shipped in a knocked 
down condition, and, I think, considerable money saved, 
I know we would be glad to know of a place where we 
could buy this morning 100 self-feeders without the 
necessity of bothering about the details of purchasing 
lumber and cutting it up. The same thing applies to the 
colony houses we use.’’ 

The matter of making the self-feeders or the colony 
houses is not complicated, as one of the accompanying 
illustrations, taken at the farm of the company mentioned, 
shows. It could be done in any retail yard. For that 
matter, it might pay lumber manufacturers to cut the 
lumber to size just as window and door frames are cut 
and supply the retail jumbermen with the stock. Plenty 
of business of this character is to be obtained from the 
farmers. It is up to the retail lumbermen to go after it, 
The experience of Mr. Racey shows that the farmers— 
the average, every day run of them—are interested, and 
the hog raising company iflustrates the fact that the 
large raisers of hogs appreciate the need of such build- 
ings. As about 80 percent of the retail yards are lo- 
cated in towns of 2,500 and less population a very large 
part of the retail lumber business of this country can go 
on a war basis by getting after this kind of business, 
This is the great opportunity of the retail lumberman 
both to be of service to the nation and to keep the retail 
business on a firm financial footing and it will pay in 
profits and practical patriotism. 

















THIS SHOWS HOW EASY IT IS TO MAKE HOG HOUSES ON THE FARM 





A ROW OF COLONY HOUSES AT THE CHESTER VALLEY LIVE STOCK FARM 








Among the Mills with Pen and Camera| 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 


THE BIGGEST LITTLE LUMBER TOWN 


LUFKIN, TEX. 

In the heart of the east Texas yellow pine and hardwood 
forests lies the prosperous little city of Lufkin, the big 
gest little lumber town in the State. Surrounded by big 
yellow pine sawmills and several important hardwood 
plants, over a hundred miles from Houston, Shreve 
port or Dallas, it has little competition. 

Loyal lumbermen have made Lufkin what it is and 
have laid the foundation for a city of importance in the 
no distant future. For, due to the development of the 
cut-over lands by Lufkin lumbermen, agriculture is com- 
ing to the fore, and backed by lumbermen are several 
factories, notably the Lufkin Car & Foundry Co. and the 
Martin Wagon Co., two concerns known not only widely 
over the South but to the extreme parts of the country 
for their products, 

Located around Lufkin are the mills of the Angelina 
County Lumber Co., among the oldest yellow pine mills 
in the entire South; the Lufkin Land & Lumber Co., 
owned by the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City; the 
Phillip A. Ryan Lumber Co., a modern hardwood mill; 
and several smaller mills. Near Lufkin, so near that 
they belong to the Lufkin group, are the mills of the 
Trinity River Lumber Co. at Groveton, one of the Joyce 
mills; the Southern Pine Lumber Co. at Diboll, manu- 
facturer of both pine and hardwoods; the Carter-Kelley 
Lumber Co., a fine double band longleaf plant at Man 
ning; Blount & Decker Lumber Co., at Altox, a big hard 
wood mill, and the Boynton Lumber Co., at White City, 
another modern hardwood operation. 

These mills are all located in the choice Texas yellow 
pine and hardwood belt, getting their trees from the 
valleys of the Trinity, Neches and Sabine rivers. The 
pine is largely the longleaf variety, close grained, and the 
oak found here compares with that produced by any see- 
tion. 

A splendid spirit of patriotism pervades every mill— 
management and employees—in and around Lufkin. 
Some mills have enrolled every worker in the Red Cross; 
all are heavy Liberty bond buyers. Scores of Lufkin 
boys are in the army and the folks at home are backing 
them up royally. 

Following are a few notes of interest picked up by a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on a recent 
short visit to Lufkin: 

Angelina County Lumber Co. 

The Angelina County Lumber Co. is located about two 
miles north of Lufkin and it has its own postoffice called 
Keltys. But it is as much a part of Lufkin so far as 
community interests are concerned as if it were a cor- 
porate part of the eity. J. H. Kurth, father of five fine 
young men, two of whom are lumbermen, and 8. W. 
Henderson, two Texas pioneer lumbermen who came 
down from the white pine districts of the North, founded 
this company and built its first mill nearly thirty years 


ago. <A little later, about two years to be exact, Sam 
and Kli Wiener, brothers,: became associated with them 
and these four men have controlled its destinies until 
today. Eli Wiener, formerly secretary and treasurer, is 
now the company’s president. This is his reward for 
more than a quarter of a century of devotion, Mr. Kurth 
has retired from active management to give the most of 
his time to the Lufkin Foundry & Machine Works, of 
which he is president. Mr. Henderson is vice president, 
K. L. Kurth, son of J. H. Kurth, is now secretary and 
treasurer for the company, in addition to being sales 
manager. Mr. Kurth came to the mill from college about 
eleven years ago and in that time, thru sheer merit, has 
risen to a position that carries with it the actual man- 
agement of the plant. He has a genius for handling men, 
like his father and Mr. Wiener, and it is a safe assertion 
to make that there is not a more popular or more effi- 
cient sawmill manager in this section. 

Kivery man, woman and child associated directly or 
indirectly with the Angelina County Lumber Co, is a 
member of the Red Cross. The local society keeps six 
machines running turning out Red Cross supplies. Presi- 
dent Wiener and Mr. Kurth encourage the buying of 
Liberty Bonds and War Savings Stamps and every white 
man and negro on the job is believed to have invested 
in one or both. This company led all others in subserip- 
tions to the first and it is a fact worth remarking that 
there are today in the employ of the company negroes 
who came here with Mr. Kurth and Mr. Henderson 
twenty-nine years ago. Father and son stay on at this 
plant year after year, a tribute to the way the company 
treats its men. 


Phillip A. Ryan Lumber Co. 

Phil Ryan is the Phillip A. Ryan Lumber Co., one of 
the best known hardwood men in Texas. He has a mod 
ern mill just outside the city limits north of Lufkin. He 
is said to be not only a good man to work for but a good 
man to buy from, a quality worth while. In spite of 
lack of water which has caused the mill to remain idle 
about forty-five out of a recent ninety days, Mr. Ryan has 
held his organization together and has a supply of logs 
on hand that will keep him running to capacity for a 
long time, now that he has sunk a new well and struck 
a supply of water. 

The water question has been the most aggravating one 
that Lufkin lumbermen have had this year. Because 
of the unprecedent@éd drouth in this section of the State, 
all the mills have been short of water. The city of Luf- 
kin has had to put the ban on using water for baths, ex- 
cept at certain times of the day. The writer knows by 
experience since he had to go all the way to Houston 
for one of these luxuries, which in his case was a neces- 
sity. Some lumbermen have had to haul water from dis- 
tant rivers in tank cars and at the Manning plant of 
the Carter-Kelley Lumber Co. it was necessary to use a 
od for weeks to get the logs from the pond into the 
mill. 


—~ 





Carter-Kelley Lumber Co. 


The Carter-Kelley Lumber Co. makes a specialty of 
manufacturing 3-inch rift flooring. G. A. Kelley, presi- 
dent and moving spirit of the company, invented a gang 
edger especially built for this purpose by the Allis- 
Chalmers factory, and two of these edgers are kept busy 
handling the output of the two band saws. All lumber 
is soda dipped and only B and better stuff is kiln dried. 
The company has lately reéntered its longleaf holdings 
and its output is now exclusively of this variety. 

Herbert Moss is sales manager for the company, a po- 
sition which he has had for a number of years and one 
won by merit. W.M. Gibbs is general superintendent of 
operations. G. A. Kelley, son of the president, is assist 
ant to Mr. Gibbs. 


Lufkin Car & Foundry Co. 


Just the other day the Lufkin Car & Foundry Co. fin- 
ished making the biggest wheel ever made by a Texas 
concern. It was made for the Browndell mill of the 
Kirby Lumber Co. and is twelve feet in diameter with 
a 38-inch face. It will be used as the main drive wheel. 
Its weight is 16,000 pounds, 

This company specializes in the building of sawmill 
machinery and it gets all this business that it can han- 
dle. The foundry and machine shops are complete and 
ample. Since the development of the ship yards of the 
South the company has filled many orders for ship yard 
equipment. 

J. H. Kurth, of the Angelina County Lumber Co., is 
president of the Lufkin Car & Foundry Co. and is devot- 
ing all his time to its development. Walter ©. Trout, 
an experienced mechanic of the Allis-Chalmers school 
and a first class business man, is secretary of the com- 
pany and its active manager. He came with the Lufkin 
company twelve years ago and his coming marked the 
beginning of the constant growth of this now prosperous 
concern, 

Martin Wagon Co. 


Just as busy as the mills around Lufkin is the plant of 
the Martin Wagon Co. Lee Zeagler is the man at thie 
helm of this young company, which is making an eiglit- 
wheeled wagon already known as far away from Texas 
as Canada and as far east in the yellow pine district as 
Florida. The company has lately increased its capital 
stock and contracted for machinery that will double 
its output. Between orders from lumbermen, oil men 
and Uncle Sam this factory is a busy spot. 


ENGLAND in peace time is the world’s greatest importer 
of lumber, requiring normally about 600,000,000 cubic 
feet a year. Only one log out of eight used is grown 
in the British Isles, the rest, in ordinary times, coming 
from Russia, Scandinavia and America. Before the wir 
John Bull’s check for Canadian lumber and square timber 
was about $14,000,000 a year. 
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THE WHOLESALERS’ VIEW OF TRADE RELATIONS 


New York, April 15.—The lumber industry and espe- 
cially the wholesale end of it are being tested severely by 
the demands of the war. At the recent annual of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association in this 
city the manner in which the wholesalers are meeting 
these demands was discussed at length and of especial 
interest in this connection was the report of the trade 
relations committee presented by Chairman William E. 
Litchfield, of Boston, Mass. Pertinent excerpts from this 
report are as follows: 


In our last report we called attention to a serious condi- 
tion of affairs in our trade, the most important factor he- 
ing the railroad embargoes, and mentioned that the situa- 
tion was one of greater difficulty than the wholesale tc” le 
had been called upon to meet at any previous period. The 
last year has witnessed the development of all these ele- 
ments in an intense degree and their reaction upon the 
wholesale trade has become a matter of gteat concern 
to us. 

While patriotism must stand before profit we may well 
consider the effect of all that is going on upon our indus- 
try. Inasmuch as nearly all industrial »perations involve 
the usage of lumber, we find the der-inds upon us in a 
state of rapid evolution from domes'’. to military require- 
ments. Building operations thru .nz country have been 
ebbing, a situation influenced considerably by the disposi- 
tion of capital interests to discourage financing building 
and construction that is capable of being postponed; but 
there has been a great impetus given to certain require- 
ments for Government use. 

It has always been the function of the wholesaler to dis- 
tribute demand to get the advantage of widespread 
sources; this knowledge and capacity to make available 
production in small units should be worked into the Gov- 
ernment’s policies. Many kinds of lumber have to be 
secured in relatively minor quantities, often from mill- 
men who are not in touch with great accounts and in re- 
mote districts. These men are entitled to be considered 
in their ability to heip swell the total of lumber needed 
and thus speed up the manufacture of the necessary arti- 
cles. One, perhaps, may produce and have on hand a few 
thousand feet of hickory, ash or walnut but very few 
could ship 100,000 feet, and if some plan can be devised to 
buy from these smaller mills as nearly as possible in the 
ordinary way they could be counted on to add greatly to 
the total delivered. Perhaps this could be accomplished 
by the establishment of a bureau with agencies reaching 
out into all sections where the particular kind of stock 
needed could be obtained and no mill, large or small be 
left out, but all instructed and urged to manufacture just 
what is wanted. 

It has been stated that the building of airplanes and 
ships had been delayed by inability to get the kind and 


amounts of lumber needed, and this is reasonable to ex- 
pect if only a special character of producing can be 
brought in touch with the Government purchasing agen- 
cies. No doubt it is contemplated to try to remedy this by 
the Government taking over the whole lumber industry, 
presumably to be operated with about the same men as 
at present, but under different supervision and direction. 
This may bring about the desired result, but in so far as 
it departs from the usual and normal process of distribu- 
tion it will have increasing difficulty in becoming quickly 
operative. It is worthy of note that this bill is in the 
hands of the military committee and may come forth along 
lines differing greatly from the commercial theory of oper- 
ation. But in some way every mill must be brought into 
action until the Government wants are filled. 

The equalizing of demand tends to equalize prices and 
at present, as we all know, prices are exaggerated. They 
have risen on some kinds to unprecedented figures and 
carried up other kinds not especially demanded in the war, 
and the question is often asked should a furniture or other 
manufacturer of domestic products pay prices that the 
selling value of his goods will not permit? Perhaps the 
answer might be: Yes, until the war is over; but this 
policy simply dissolves the furniture man and removes him 
from any possible value to war aims without any compen- 
sating benefit to the war. The main principle should be 
that prices are kept high enough to secure production of 
essential items, and not unduly stimulated on incidental 
production, while any excess profit will be returned to the 
Government in the prevailing tax system. If the rates or 
process of administration will not draw enough of war 
increment back, then it should be changed to do so. 

In comparison with metals and some other raw mate- 
rials, lumber has not advanced in value to the same rela- 
tive extent, except in the case of some special stock for 
airplanes, gunstocks etc., such as walnut, hickory and ash. 
There is a much heavier cost of production, somewhat 
higher in transportation, but the wholesaler’s figure for 
distribution is now smaller in proportion to the money 
involved and the service given than it has ever been be- 
fore. However, it may be argued that the wholesaler’s 
overhead has not increased appreciably as he buys com- 
paratively little labor and material for his operation, and 
this makes it only more manifest that he can and does 
supply a greater value to the community in special service 
than he takes out of it. If, by chance, the wholesaler’s 
profit should be unreasonable, the same law by which it 
reverts to the Government holds, and in the meantime his 
knowledge and skill are released to assist all parties con- 
cerned. Altho prices have risen, the costs entering into 
manufacture have increased so that it is doubtful if some 
mills asking and getting high prices are not in danger of 
learning at the end of the year that their extra revenue 
has been eaten up with the extra expense. 

Some consider that the increasing Government regula- 
tions and obligations placed upon us are burdensome and 


inclined to hamper trade, but if they are wisely framed 
and save duplication, ill advised production, poor account- 
ing etc. they should and doubtless will become more 
numerous and enter more intimately into our conduct of 
business. The best example of Government utilization of 
privately built up operation is the transportation systems. 
All of the favorable and unfavorable results will be pro- 
gressively observable. It is needless to comment on the 
immediate situation; it is equally fruitless to assume that 
we know the other side of the case. The effects on our 
business we know are extremely bad; we also know that 
we have not as yet become conversant with the process to 
get results, nor whether any improvement for us may be 
expected in the near or distant future. In the absence of 
particular facts, we can only rise to more general mo- 
tives and stand ready to assume every disadvantage we 
can if it helps us to win the war. 

We are getting new ideas in the lumber business, new 
ways of carrying on the trade, with very little chance 
to adjust things as we go along; ideas which have per- 
sisted up to a few months ago are now antiquated and, 
in fact, we must all become opportunists. This style of 
quick conception and ready adaptability and prompt in- 
telligent action will more readily enable us to do our share 
now and after the war. The immediate result of cessa- 
tion of hostilities will no doubt be a tremendous export 
business, strongly maintained prices until the demands 
are satisfied; then will come the period of reconstruction 
on the strained organizations and unless general liquida- 
tion has. been forced upon business and in some degree 
extinguished the present forms they will no doubt be 
built up along lines greatly improved and remedied by 
the international character that will pervade all thought 
in reframing the institutions of the future. 

The matter of credit is naturally one to which we must 
give careful consideration. The length of time on accounts 
has become more significant to us than in the past and 
different policies are proposed, some looking toward abol- 
ishing the cash discount and establishing in lieu thereof 
a system of interest; but most of us are investigating the 
merits of the trade acceptance, closing accounts as soon 
as determinable with an obligation of definite term, thus 
converting book accounts into negotiable assets. A change 
of this kind would undoubtedly benefit most of us and in 
some measure would also be of advantage to those to 
whom we sell. It is largely a maiter of education and it 
will serve somewhat to classify the buying trade, accord- 
ing to its manner in meeting this system of payments. 

This association has developed along the line of educa- 
tion in the trade, distributing and fixing trade practices 
and customs in conformity with the underlying principles 
of ethics. We mean to be a help to others, to ourselves 
and to reach out our hand to the younger generation who 
may enter our organization intent upon living up to and 
extending the principles that have become the foundation 
of the association. 





RAILROAD FACILITIES AND FREIGHT CONGESTION 


New York, April 15.—If the lumbermen of the United 
States are interested in any one thing to the exclusion 
of everything else that thing is the railroad situation 
and what the Government expects to do in administering 
the affairs of the railroads, At the annual of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association in this 
city A. H. Smith, formerly president of the New York 
Central lines and now regional director in eastern terri- 
tory of the United States Railroad Administration, de- 
livered an address of exceptional interest, bearing as it 
did upon most phases of railroad operation. The address 
in full follows: 


Some one has said that one of the evils of the Russian revo- 
lution was the fact that it brought out 800,000 orators. We 
_ want to have anything like that happen in this coun- 
ry. 

The railroad question I am sure is a very live one with 
you—I know it has been for some time, especially the ques- 
tion of transportation. 

This eastern territory that your president has referred 
to, and of which I had the honor of being put in charge by 
the director general of railroads, constitutes about 80,000 
miles of railroad. It serves a little over 50,000,000 of the 
as of this country. Therefore I have rather a big 
lask, 

Nineteen hundred and seven, I think, was the last time 
that the railroads were brought to the situation where they 
were unable to serve the people of this country successfully, 
as the result of being overloaded, as it were, and between 
1907 and 1917 there came that period of depression, so that 
in those ten years there was a time when there was $500,000,- 
000 worth of equipment rusting out on side tracks in the 
United States, to say nothing of billions of dollars’ worth of 
other facilities that were idle. I merely mention that to you 
gentlemen, as business people and as important shippers 
upon these lines, to show the ebb and flow of this business. 

During that time we people who have been trained in this 
business had to look into the future and not measure it by 
the depressed times that were upon us, but look for the re- 
building activity and prepare our means and ways to go 
along. We believed that we should have certain recognition 
and should ask for certain things to prepare for the future 
growth and demand that were going to be placed upon us, but 
we didn’t succeed very well in getting what we thought we 
ought to have, and we didn’t get much interest or much at- 
tention from those whom we served, because, gentlemen, I 
want to impress this upon you: That these railroads do not 
belong to those whom you may think they belong to—they be- 
long to you, in that they are there to serve you and provide 
you with that which you require. We are merely the drivers 
of the wagons, if you please to put it that way—they are 
your railroads ; they are the public’s railroads; they are your 
instrumentality ; they are as much needed by you as your dray, 
4s your horse and wagon, or your wood, or anything you need 
to have. You don’t think anything about them, you pay 
no attention to them—we plead and we beg, we point out 
and urge, but you don’t pay any attention to them until 
you need them. It is a good deal like our health: We don’t 
appreciate it when we have it. When we lose our health we 
then begin to appreciate it. 

Now, what I want to impress upon you is that if this 
condition that we have passed thru in the last two years 
doesn’t do anything else, I hope it is going to induce the 
business men of this country, the shippers of this country, 
to take as much interest in this transportation machine as 


they do in the instrumentalities around their own activities, 
because if you don’t do that we are going to have a repetition 
in time of the breaking down, whoever undertakes to run it, 
whoever undertakes to operate it, because you must look out 
for the details of those things. 

It has been said, or believed, that the railroads have broken 
down, and yet they haven’t broken down. In 1917, with the 
same plant that we had in 1915—due to the strength and 
sinew of the men who make up the rank and file, the men who 
do the work—we put 120,000,000,000 more ton miles over 
these railroads than we did in 1915. Some of you didn’t 
see it; some of you didn’t get it; some of you were punished 
pretty severely because you did not get the transportation 
that you wanted, but, taken as a whole, there were 120,000,- 
000,000 more ton miles than during 1915. All this was car- 
ried on an average rate of about seven mills per ton mile, 
or a little over four miles for a three-cent stamp, which is not 
being done in any other country in the world. You have a 
pretty good transportation machine in this country, and if 
we only had an army which was fortified as well as the trans- 
portation machine in the United States we would not have 
to fear anything. On a dollar wage of measurement we would 
“do”? Germany four times, with all her efficiency. I mean 
by that that a dollar expended for wage in this country 
brings four times the result that a dollar paid for wage in 
Germany brings, and we pay higher wages than they do now. 

You gentlemen have had your problems in the last year; 
you have responded most wonderfully to the call of Govern- 
ment, to the call of war. You have built, or provided the 
means for building, a city to take care of more than a million 
people, on top of other unusual demands placed upon you. 
You have done it under difficult circumstances of transporta- 
tion, as I have recited, anf it merely emphasizes the strength 
and the fortitude of the American business man! And be- 
cause you have done that, gentlemen, is the reason why I want 
you in the future to stand up behind this transportation ma- 
chine, as I said a moment ago, and never again turn a deaf ear 
or an inattentive mind to what is going on as regards it. A\l- 
ways have it ready when you want it. I have had people 
say to me in the last three months, in answer to the ques- 
tion, “How much is this transportation worth to you?”, 
“It is beyond money and without price;” and I asked them 
when they changed their minds. 

You want a word, I presume, about this congestion. By 
congestion I mean the abnormal, or top load, if you please, 
upon these properties—the stuff that we don’t move. In 
this eastern territory we have reduced it from 161,000 cars 
standing idle and not moving to about 45,000. It is getting 
better every day. That is largely due to the robing that have 
come and the weather. We have had a pretty hard winter. 
Our men were subjected to unusual conditions during the last 
winter and all of last summer, and you must also remember 
that we could not get new engines and new facilities and 





Some men wears out thayre shoes a lookin’ fer a 
job—an’ some others wares out theyres gittin’ 
away frum jobs but I've nodussed that th’ feller 
at stays by th’ saime job rite erlong ginerally 
has one er two pairs o’ rite good lookin’ shoes 
all th’ time an’ doant wurry. 

—Musings of the Old Axman 











machinery that we wanted and had contracted for, because 
we had to do things for the other side. Every one of you 
has had unusual problems to meet and we have all been 
more or less strained. The only thing that surprises me is 
the amount of patience shown by all of you people, and 
the public in general; the shipper, who has had to stand 
so much punishment. But it hasn’t been because we haven't 
tried ; because, as I stated, we put 120,000,000,000 more ton 
miles on, ' 

It may be of interest for you to know some of the figures. 
In 1917 there were 400,000,000,000 ton miles of freight 
moved to a mile in the United States. That is a large figure 
to comprehend, and it reduces itself to about 4,000 tons of 
freight to one mile for each and every man, woman and child 
in the United States. It means about eleven tons per person 
moved one mile for each of the 365 days in the year—eleven 
tons of freight moved a mile for every inhabitant of this 
country. In the passenger operation they are running about 
37,000,000,000 passenger miles a year, which is equivalent to 
350 miles per inhabitant per year, almost one mile a day, or 
equivalent to an annual trip from New York to Ruchester, or 
to Portland, Me., or to Baltimore and return for every per- 
son in this country. These are immense figures, gentlemen, 
and they go to show what this transportation problem is. 

In the United States you have 1,800,000 employees on 
these railroads; 264,000 miles all told, There are 2,500,000 
freight cars. There is not such a shortage of freight cars 
as there is a shortage of facilities to dispose of it. 


We have against the north Atlantic ports today about 30,- 
000 cars—to be exact, I think, 29,200 this morning—on pliers, 
on wheels and unloaded on docks. If your pier is filled, it 
can’t be loaded any more; you have to get rid of that stuff, 
and you gentlemen from the interior can’t realize the fact 
that when we get filled up down here and we back up there 
we don’t let it back up because we don’t want to move it— 
and many times we could move it if we only had a place to put 
it; but you can’t put it in until the man who is occupying the 
place takes it away for you, so that you can run in the 
other, 

Those are our problems and our troubles. We have to 
move all the extra food and machinery, and everything you 
can imagine, because we are doing more business now than 
we ever did before—everybody is doing more business in a way, 
generally speaking—and the facilities are overloaded. How- 
ever, I don’t say that these people do not try to take the 
stuff away, but it gets down here and they are just simply 
stalled and it percolates back so that it reaches you, and 
then the car once loaded and not unloaded is not available to 
you until we can release it, and that is what makes a short- 
age of cars. - 

I want to take this opportunity to thank you gentlemen 
for your earnest cojperation with us in the transportation 
problems of this country, because they are your problems; 
they are your necessities ; they are to your benefit. The stock- 
holder who has his money in it is merely an investor, but it is 
your horse and wagon going to market. Now, have it in good 
shape and have it so that it will take your goods to market 
at the time you want to send them. I thank you. 





SEALED proposals will be received by the Lighthouse 
Inspector, New Orleans, La., for 48,900 feet, board meas- 
ure, of square, sawn creosoted piles. Further information 
may be obtained from that office by reference to pro- 
posals for creosoted piles No. 5127. 
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SHIP NEWS FROM NEW ORLEANS 


New Or.LEANS, La., April 15.—L. W. Doty, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Foundations Co., of New 
York, reached New Orleans today to discuss with the 
city and Dock Board officials and Engineers Wells of the 
Goethals Engineering Co., the industrial canal project. 
Several weeks ago C. A. Bayley, head of the ship building 
branch of the Foundations Co., visited the city to investi- 
gate the ship yard possibilities of the canal., Mr. Doty 
declined today to discuss his plans for publication. It 
is reported that his company may be considering the 
contract for construction of the shiplock which is to con- 
nect the canal with the river, but others believe that the 
concern may be still canvassing the ship yard situation, 
with a view to the possible establishment of a ship yard 
here if the canal can be completed at a reasonably early 
date. 

The establishment of a concrete ship yard on the canal 
is still under lively discussion and the General Con- 
tractors’ Association of New Orleans is now investigating 
the project. Letters of inquiry have been received from 
several companies interested in concrete ship construc- 
tion. 

At its meeting last week the Dock Board granted the 
application of the Jahncke Shipbuilding Co. for permis- 
sion to use a stretch of river front between the Stuyvesant 
docks and the public cotton warehouse, to place a floating 
drydock for use in connection with its ship building 
activities. Use of the frontage was asked for nine to 
twelve months. The board decided that it would not 
need the space within that time and accordingly decided 
to rent it to the Jahncke company. 

A dispatch from Biloxi, Miss., announces that the 
Mississippi Shipbuilding Co., operating a yard at that 
place, will launch a 1600-ton schooner next Wednesday, 
without formal or elaborate ceremonies, It is added that 
the company plans to build two other schooners of about 
the same tonnage when the present vessel is off the ways. 
All three will be equipped with auxiliary. engines. 

James L. Rodier, representing the Department of Labor 
at Washington, has been spending several days at Biloxi 
investigating housing facilities and labor conditions in 
the Biloxi ship yards. 





START CAMPAIGN TO REDUCE FOREST FIRES 


WuitessurG, Ky., April 16.—State Forester J. E. Bar- 
ton, of Frankfort, has appointed seventy-two fire wardens, 
mostly in the eastern Kentucky counties, who will start 
a vigorous campaign at once to keep down forest fires 
during the dangerous season—the spring and summer 
months. These wardens will take every precaution. Al- 
ready serious fires have been reported in the Big Hill 
section of Pike County and in Pulaski and McCreary 
counties. 

The Consolidation Coal Co., owning 100,000 acres 
around Jenkins in Letcher County, the most of which is 
timberlands, will maintain look-out stations high up in 
the mountains this spring. The lookout stations will be 
connected with the central station by telephone and in- 
stant communication can be given in the event of an 
outbreak. They overlook practically the whole of the 
properties. Other corporations in eastern Kentucky own- 
ing large areas of timberlands will also maintain lookout 
stations. 


~_o ~ 


DESCRIBES FRENCH SAWMILL AT THE FRONT 


Everett, WasH., April 13.—E. G. Baker, a resident of 
Robe, a nearby town, has received a letter from his sol- 
dier son in France, giving the following description of 
a French sawmill: 





: This mill was a small affair set well back from the road, 
The power used was a rather cumbersome engine with wooden 
flywheels. The boiler was made of brass, bedded underneath 
with brick and at the rear was a sort of Dutch oven, a poor 
imitation, however, as it was almost apart from the boiler and 
it was necessary for the flames to draw almost the entire 
length of the oven, then thru the boiler. The oven was fed 
by hand. Three saws were used in the mill, one saw for sur- 
facing the log, a one-inch gage on one saw and one-half-inch 
gage on the other. The logs were cut short, about two meters 
(6 feet) most of them. These logs were taken by three men, 
placed on the carriage sighted thru, held on carriage by hand, 
and a large wheel attached to the carriage is ground thru by 
hand; that is the carriage is propelled by hand. The log is 
surfaced on three sides, then lifted to the other saw and 
shoved thru by hand until it is sawed up. It is a common 
sight to see them stick the saw and stop dead still. I forgot 
to mention that the engine is on top of the boiler, thus adding 
to its awkwardness. Some rig! 





INDUSTRIAL BUREAU OFFICE OPENED 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., April 17.—Following a successful 
campaign undertaken by leading manufacturers and busi- 
ness men of Milwaukee to raise a minimum of $30,000 
for the establishment of a Milwaukee Industrial Bureau 
in Washington, D. C., the bureau was opened today in 
the national capital under the direction of Frank J. 
Schmitt, for many years a well known contractor of 
Milwaukee, who was selected by the Milwaukee County 
Council of Defense to undertake the work. Mr. Schmitt 
is assisted by an office manager and a clerk-stenographer. 

The bureau will collect and disseminate information 
that will enable Milwaukee manufacturers to enter bids 
on various kinds of Government work which they are 
equipped to handle. While some factories in this city 
have been getting a considerable amount of war orders, 
others have not received any such work. Restriction 
of production owing to war-time conditions left some 
capacity which it is hoped to fill by procurement of Gov- 
ernment. contracts. 

The woodworking factories of the city were among the 
foremost in the movement to establish a bureau in Wash- 
ington. These industries have received relatively less 
Government work than others. At this time a movement 
is under way to establisli an aircraft manufacturing in- 
dustry and the new bureau is expected to be of material 


assistance in bringing the project to a successful conclu- 
sion. A campaign to raise $500,000 by popular subscrip- 
tion to capital stock in the Lawson Aircraft Corporation, 
Green Bay, Wis., in order to relocate the industry in 
Milwaukee to form the nucleus of the proposed airplane 
plant, is now being successfully prosecuted. 

Growing out of the aircraft campaign, arrangements 
have been made for a series of ten lectures at the Uni- 
versity Extension Building, 471-Van Buren Street, Mil- 
waukee, by Arthur Koehler, of the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison. Mr. Koehler will come 
to Milwaukee every Thursday evening to talk on woods 
with reference to their preparation and use in aircraft 
construction. Mr. Koehler is an authority on the subject 
and has made a special study of airplane material since 
the beginning of the world war. 


OIL DEVELOPMENT BENEFITS TOWNS 


BrowNwoop, Tex., April 15.—More than a dozen towns 
in central west Texas are feeling to a wonderful degree 
the beneficial effects of the oil development operations 
which are being carried on in a territory more than 200 
miles north and south by fifty miles east and west. Hun- 
dreds of new buildings are being erected in the different 
towns, and in some of them the activities resemble the 
boom days of mining towns of the West. Lumber and 
other building materials are in great demand. Many new 
lumber yards have been opened in the different towns 
and the stocks of the existing yards have been greatly 
enlarged. In such towns as Brownwood, Cisco, Ranger, 
Coleman, Bangs, Eastland and Comanche the influx of 
visitors and people seeking permanent homes is greater 
than the housing facilities. Big quantities of material 
are also required for the well boring outfits, including 
derricks. The transportation equipment of the railroads 
is being taxed to the utmost by the movement of con- 
struction materials of various kinds into the new oil 
producing region. 


HE CAPITALIZED HIS PHONE NUMBER 


The story of ‘*300 Green, Springfield, Missouri’’ is 
one that is already not entirely unfamilar to our read- 
ers, but as retold in a recent number of Every Week 
(Bruce Barton’s little 3-cent weekly that now costs a 
nickel and sells like hot cakes) is irresistible. 


Tom Williams went to St. Louis from Springfield one day 
to buy lumber. He never had been there before, and he 
started to look up the dealers in the bulky directory. He 
looked and looked, and finally threw the book down in despair. 

“When I get back home,” he said to the clerk, “I’m going 
to see to it that the people of Springfield never have to wade 
thru a thousand pages of names to find my phone number.” 

That was six years ago. Today his telephone number— 
“300 Green, Springfield, Missouri’’—is better known than he 
is. A letter, telegram or package so addressed will reach him 
without delay. 

To emphasize the idea, Williams painted his business green 
—wagons, buildings, stationery, everything. Even his bill- 
board slogan, “300 Green for Sudden Service,” rivaled the 
grass on the hillsides. Then he counted himself in—green 
ties, green shirts, green suits. Not gaudy green, but green. 

Iusiness boomed, and he added coal to lumber. The words 
“300 Green for 2,000-Pound Tons,” and the fact that he took 
no orders he couldn’t deliver the same day, brought Williams 
one-fifth of the city’s coal trade in two years, despite the fact 
that he charged fifty cents a ton more than anybody else. 

: And the business? Well, he’s had to buy five new sawmills 
since. 

Perhaps Williams came it a bit thick. Others might not 
want to do it quite so thoroly. He lived with and for his 
business, which is not a bad idea for success. But the big 
point—the point any business man might well apply to his 
own affairs—is that Williams, with a single carefully worked 
out idea, put his concern above the common run and branded 
it distinctive. 











Many farmers in this community started 
to conserve before the war broke out. And 
they not only have been conserving, but 
have been making big money on an invest- 
ment of less than three hundred dollars. 
They are farmers who are drawing big 
cream checks the year ’round. They are 
the ones whose cows look well fed and are 
in good condition. 


If You Can’t Carry a Gun 


BUILD A SILO 


Our Government needs both to win this 
war. It’s up to you—will you co-operate? 
In selecting the kind of silo for your farm 
you should consider not only permanence, 
but you should select a silo which will 
make and keep good silage. 


The Wooden Silo is 100% Efficient 


It makes good silage and preserves it. 
Buy now—make your farm 100 per cent 
efficient. 


BUILD A WOODEN SILO 
O. & N. Lumber Co. 


“Build Wisely With Wood” 














A RETAILER'S “AD” THAT STRESSES PATRIOTISM 


TELLS OF SOUTHERN CONDITIONS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 16.—C. K. McClure, president of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis and treasurer 
of the South Arkansas Lumber Co., has just returned 
from an extended visit to the southern pine mills of 
Alabama and Mississippi, greatly impressed with the 
scarcity of stocks, the shortage of labor and cars and 
the patriotic spirit with which the southern manufac- 
turers are working on Government orders. Said Mr. 
McClure in discussing the situation: 


Stocks everywhere are very low and very badly broken. 
There still is a scarcity of cars. The situation has been 
made more sesious by the issuance while I was there of an 
order from the emergency bureau that mills should not load 
any cars for commercial business so long as there were any 
Government orders on file for unembargoed points. As most 
of the mills have a great many Government orders it means 
oe Government business is to be the only thing that is to be 
shipped. 

bee most commendable spirit I found among the manu- 
facturers is their willingness to supply the Government with 
lumber at the Government schedule, altho it is $5 or $6 
under the commercial prices. 

Labor conditions are deplorable. I hardly found a mill 
that was running full time. The mills are doing the best 
they can under the circumstances and are making fairly 
good shipments of Government business. 

The wholesalers and the small millmen are very much 
delighted that most of the railroads have lifted the embarga 
on reconsignments. ‘The Interstate Commerce Commission 
some time ago decided that reconsignment is necessary and 
the fixing of a compensation for the service is satisfactory to 
the shippers. I do not think that the privilege will be abused, 

The transit-car business will be conducted on a still higher 
scale than before. Shippers will use more care in what they 
put in transit. Wholesalers have been accused of shipping 
stock in transit to avoid embargoes placed by the railroads 
from time to time, but under the ruling now in effect the 
roads are not permitted to accept reconsignments to a point 
that is embargoed. There is no way in the world now that 
cars can be used for “storage purposes” if they ever have 
been so used by the southern pine interests, as some persons 
have charged. 


Mr. McClure, who is chairman and repesentative direc- 
tor of division F, southern pine wholesalers, was elected 
vice president of the exchange, and became president 
on the death of A. J. Gorg. 





STENOGRAPHERS NEEDED TO HELP WIN WAR 


WasuHineTon, D. C., April 15—The need still exists 
for large numbers of stenographers and typists for the 
various Government departments. The call for help of 
this class in Washington is practically unlimited, and to 


‘ meet same the United States Civil Service Commission is 


conducting a nationwide campaign to reach qualified per- 
sons. Women especially are urged to undertake this 
work, and those not having the necessary training are en- 
couraged to begin instruction at once. 

Examinations, for both men and women, are held each 
Tuesday in 450 of the principal cities of the United 
States, and applications may be filed with the Civil Service 
Commission at Washington, D. C., at any time. The en- 
trance salary ranges from $1,000 to $1,200 a year with 
prospect of reasonably rapid advancement for capable 
employees. Applicants must have reached their eight- 
eenth birthday on the date of the examination. 

Full information regarding the scope and character of 
the examination, and application blanks, may be ob- 
tained by addressing the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C.; or the Secretary of the 
United States Civil Service Board of Examiners, at any 
of the following points: Boston, Mass.; New York, 
N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Atlanta, Ga.; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Chicago, Ill.; St. Paul, Minn.; St. Louis, Mo.; New Or- 
leans, La.; Seattle, Wash.; San Francisco, Cal.; Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii; or San Juan, Porto Rico. 





DISCREDIT WOODEN SHIP CURTAILMENT REPORT 


New OruEans, La., April 16.—Publication by a local 
newspaper this morning of a Washington dispatch inti- 
mating that wooden ship building will be curtailed when 
the vessels now contracted for are completed naturally 
was read with interest by local lumbermen. According 
to the dispatch, no more wooden ship contracts will be 
let to eastern yards, tho Gulf and Pacific coast ship yards 
‘‘may still be utilized to build vessels for coastwise, 
Central American and West Indian trade.’’ Curtail- 
ment of the program was attributed to ‘‘economic ex- 
pensiveness of the 3,500-ton wooden ship’’ and to the 
alleged fact that all engines and boilers are needed for 
steel ships. 

Neither of these reasons impressed local commenta- 
tors on the report as either sound or convincing. Nothing 
has been heard, so far as could be learned, of any scarcity 
of engines and boilers. The AMERICAN’ LUMBERMAN 
last week published the unofficial announcement that the 
Ferris 3,500-ton ship would give way to the Daugherty 
5,000-ton ship, demolishing the theory of the economic 
expensiveness of the 3,500-ton wooden ship. It was 
pointed out in addition that a contract for twelve addi- 
tional wooden ships was let only a few days ago by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to an Atlantic coast yard. 
These developments clearly indicated the Government’s 
purpose to continue wooden ship construction at top 
speed, along with construction of ships of other types 
and to utilize every ship way in the great yards which 
have been erected and equipped for wooden ship con- 
struction. The suggestion was made in one or two quar- 
ters that the Washington story was sprung just at the 
time when the Government was being asked to allot $50,- 
000,000 for construction of concrete ships, which are still 
in the experimental stage, and the logical conclusion was 
that the Government would not abandon construction of 
vessels of approved design and established seaworthiness 
at a time when its need of ships was so great that it was 
considering the expenditure of millions on experimental 
concrete craft. 

J. H. Kirby, lumber administrator, while he lacked 
definite and authoritative information from Washington 
upon which to base a positive denial, declared that every- 
thing indicated that so long as the scarcity of ocean ton- 
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nage continued every wooden ship that can be built 
would be built. ‘‘There isn’t, to my mind,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘any probability of a curtailment of wooden ship 
construction. The wooden ship, for centuries carrier of 
the earth’s maritime commerce, is today a life saver in 
the world’s greatest crisis. Nature endowed America 
with a wealth of magnificent forest growth. Shall we 
neglect to use one of our great resources at this vital 
time when all our strength must be put forth in a supreme 
struggle? A nation that can build ships can certainly 
build engines to go in those ships.’’ 


GOVERNMENT EXTRACT PLANT TO BE ERECTED 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., April 16.—A Government extract 
plant is to be erected at Sutton, in the near future, at 
a cost of $320,000 according to announcement made this 
week, the plant when completed to be operated by the 
Sutton Chemical Co. The principal products will be wood 
alcohol, acetate of lime and charcoal. The plant will be 
built at the lower end of Sutton. When in operation at 
least fifty men will be employed at the plant proper in 
addition to those necessary in the woods. All hardwoods 
with the exception of chestnut will be utilized. Timber 
cutting will be begun at once. Men are in Sutton now for 
the preliminary work. 


INVENTS VARIABLE BEVELING MACHINE 


SavANNAH, Ga., April 16.—Savannah ingenuity is con- 
tributing greatly toward building the merchant marine 
with which the United States expects to overcome imme- 
diately the submarine menace, and after the war to build 
up a vast foreign trade for this country. This contribu- 
tion is thru a variable beveling machine, which promises 
to be to the wooden ship building industry what the lino- 
type has been to the newspaper, or what some of the 
other equally notable inventions have been in their respec- 
tive industries, The machine is now in use at the plant 
of the Georgia Shipbuilding Co. here. 

‘‘The original machine,’’ states the inventor, ‘‘did the 
rough work on ship planks and left them so that they had 
to be finished by hand. My improved machine absolutely 
finishes a plank so that it is ready to be fitted into the 
vessel when it is taken off the machine. Originally the 
entire process of shaping these planks had to be done by 
hand, and it required much tedious work.’’ 

The machine is estimated to save $100 daily on actual 
operation, to be worth fifty men in production, and to 
speed work six to eight weeks on a ship. This in the 
aggregate means much to the ship building program. 

This variable beveling machine is designed to shape 
planks or ceiling for a wooden ship, regardless of the 
shape. The machines are now being manufactured in 
Hackettstown and Smithville, N. J., and in Savannah. 
They are assembled in the ship yard which orders them. 





. 








TO TEST CAR STAKE AND BULKHEADING METHODS 


NEW ORLEANS, LaA., April 15.—Plans and blue-prints out- 
lining the changes in existing car stake and bulkheading 
methods, as contemplated by the loading rules committee of 
the Master Car Builders’ Association, were today received 
by the Southern Pine Association, which has a representa- 
tive on the transportation committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. The latter committee has agreed 
to cobperate with the car builders in the effort to have any 
bulkheading plan or method that may be adopted conform 
to practical conditions at the mills. The lumbermen ex- 
pressly retain their right to contest, with the carriers and 
traffic officials, the question of responsibility for any addi- 
tional cost that may be entailed by the adoption of a system 
of bulkheading, in order if possible to prevent its being 
shouldered off upon the shippers. It is stated that tests 
will be conducted at some of the southern pine mills to deter- 
mine the economical and practical values of the plans sub- 
mitted by the car builders’ committee. 

One of the most prolific sources of contention between 
lumber shippers and the carriers is the settlement of weight 
claims growing out of the raising of billed weights enroute. 
Rules have been proposed by the American Railway Associa- 
tion and submitted to the National Industrial Traffic League, 
but which are opposed by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, it being the opinion of the lumbermen 
that lumber does not usually change weight in transit, and 
that the initial weight should govern, except when reweigh- 
ing shows a palpable error, and further, that any weigh- 
ing rules should include provisions of the national weighing 
code to the effect that the shipper may apply a stamp on his 
bill of lading, stating that he desires immediate notification 
in the event cars are reweighed enroute and the original 
weight changed, thus giving him an opportunity to arrange 
for a check weight to. his own satisfaction. 


ISSUES NEW FIFTEENTH SECTION ORDER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued Fifteenth Section Order No. 500, which 
cancels its original order No. 1, outlining the machinery by 
which carriers may file proposed increases in rates, fares, 
charges and classifications. Under the amended fifteenth sec- 
tion approval to changes may be given, in the discretion of 
the commission, without formal hearing, in which cases the 
approval does not affect any subsequent proceeding respecting 
the rates or changes immediately involved. 

The new order is based on an amendment to Section 15 of 
the act to regulate commerce which was approved on August 
9, 1917, and which provided that ‘until Jan. 1, 1920, no in- 
creased rate, fare, charge or classification shall be filed except 
after approval thereof has been secured from the commission. 
Such approval may, in the discretion of the commission, be 
given without formal hearing, and in such case shall not affect 
any subsequent proceeding relative to such rate, fare, charge 
or classification.” This means that the approval of a pro- 
Posed increased rate, fare, charge or classification must be se- 
cured before the tariff containing it is filed with the commis- 
sion by the carrier. 

The application for such approval must show the rates, 
fares, charges or classifications which it is proposed to in- 
crease, including rules or regulations affecting charges, as 
Well as the nature and extent of the increases, the way in 
which they are to be effected, and must also contain a com- 
Plete and accurate statement of the reasons justifying them. 
Approval orders will expire six months from the date of issue, 
Unless extension is granted by the commission, 








LOYAL LEGION’S BULLETIN CARRIES LIVE MESSAGE 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received No. 1, Volume 
1, of the monthly bulletin that is to be issued to the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen. The bulletin 
is published in the interest of the loyal legion from the 
headquarters of the spruce production division, signal 
corps, United States Army, and is a highly commendable 
endeavor. 

The front page of the first issue of the bulletin is 
given over quite properly to a description of how spruce 
became a forest king and is illustrated by an excellent 
view of a large spruce tree being cut by soldiers of the 
signal corps and members of the Loyal Legion. In it are 
contained many items of much interest to the mill and 
wood workers and evidently it is the purpose to have the 
bulletin carry a real message to the workers and explain 
to them how their efforts may go still farther toward de- 
feating the kaiser. 

The leading editorial is entitled ‘‘Service of the 
Heart’’ and_it starts out by describing the offer of L. D. 
Vidito of Brownsville, Ore., a veteran of the Civil War 
to serve in any way that he could. A particularly per- 
tinent comment upon this offer is as follows: ‘‘If all 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM LOYAL LEGION BULLETIN 


of us were like veteran Vidito, there would be no stub- 


born or recalcitrant lumber operators, no selfish or prof- 
iteering agitators, and the war would last just long 
enough for huge Uncle Sam to gather himself together, 
cross the ocean and kick Kaiser Bill into one of the rat 
holes of Berlin.’’ 

A very interesting paragraph deals with the value of a 
malcontent. 

The regulations for the lumber industry on the Pacific 
coast are printed in full. Another very interesting item 
describes how the city of Bellingham, thru its mayor, 
has held up the construction of the municipal pier, giving 
the reason as follows: 


This unselfish action on the part of Mayor Sells typically 
represents the patriotism of Bellingham and of the entire 
nation. The Government made this request because the ap- 
proach to the pier was cutting across the booming ground 
used by the loggers on the Puget Sound, who bring thru it 
80,000,000 feet of logs a year. The loggers are looking for 
new booming grounds, but in the meantime the industry and 
the nation would have received a staggering blow because of 
the closing of the mills and reduction of the log output had 
not Mayor Sells generously and with quick decision seen the 
danger and placed his country’s needs before those of his city. 

The spruce cut-up plant at Vancouver, Wash., is de- 
scribed, and a number of other items are printed to show 
how members of the Loyal Legion all are codperating 
with Uncle Sam in the prosecution of the war. 

An interesting and rather unique department is that 
in which camp cooks are given recipes for such things as 
‘*Loyal Legion Bread.’’ Another article invites all 
members of the Loyal Legion to submit to the bulletin 
for publication their ideas as to what should be done with 
the kaiser. The contributers are asked to confine letters 
to 100 words if possible. The statement is made that , 
the verdict of the loggers and lumbermen of the North- 
west on this subject should be quite valuable and as many 
of the contributions will be printed as possible. 





REQUISITIONING MAHOGANY AND WALNUT 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., April 15.—The Government is 
requisitioning plain sawed mahogany and walnut lumber 
in the yards of the Grand Rapids furniture manufactur- 
ers to use for airplane construction. The stock desired 
must be 8 feet or more in length, 8 inches wide and clear, 
which leaves the short lengths and narrow pieces still 
available for furniture purposes. The furniture men 
also have most of the figured stock and the veneers, both 
plain and figured, for their own use so they will by no 
means be put out of business. 

A few months ago fifteen of the factories organized 
the Grand Rapids Airplane Co, and secured a substantial 
contract, which was so subdivided as to give each mem- 
ber factory a share in the work. Several of the factories 
are now producing the parts assigned them, which when 
completed will be shipped to some eastern center for as- 
sembling. As soon as the work is in full swing the pro- 
duction will be rapid, as the Grand Rapids factories are 
perfectly equipped and organized for such work, 


SOME INTERESTING MAINE HOUSES ARE DESCRIBED 


The April number of the White Pine Architectural 
Monographs discusses the old houses of the southern 
coast of Maine and in illustration and text is well 
worthy of its predecessors in this valuable series. 
Indeed the author of this particular monograph is a 
master of such a graceful literary style that one can 
not forego quoting the following introduction: 


The Yankee skipper feeling his way in the soft fog that lies 
along the southern Maine coast in August, watching the chart 
spread in the wheelhouse beside him, sees upon it the lines of 
the streams flowing southerly into the sea, as the rain drops 
run down a window-pane at the beginning of a shower. They 
waver in their courses as they swerve around highlands, now 
reaching straight thru meadows and spreading into inland 
ponds, now tortuously winding amidst rocky ledges, but al 
ways tending southeasterly until they form estuaries up which 
the sea tide rushes to meet the waters from the forests and 
the hills. 

Down these streams float the rafts of lumber from the pine 
lands, cut in the forests of Aroostook, and at the headwaters 
of the Androscoggin, the Penobscot, and the Kennebec. Deep 
in the forests, far up on the mountain side, lie the camps 
busy thru the white winters with the work of many lumber- 
men who are felling the monarchs of the trees, the tall, 
slender, straight white pines of the Northland. 

It is a strange anomaly that the white pine, with its home 
in a land of harsh winters, growing amidst the constant stress 
of wind and storm, should have a fiber straight as a ruled 
line, a surface soft and smooth as silk, and that its grain, 
instead of being gnarled and twisted, should be so even and 
fine that it will respond to the most delicate of carving. 

The logs, brought down over the snows to the streams, float 
down in broad rafts to the more open reaches of the rivers, to 
the mill ponds where the streams are dammed, and there are 
sawn in lengths and widths, into scantling and plank and 
board, and sent to their destinations. 

The Yankee skipper knows all of this. He has loaded his 
decks at the head of navigation and is now distributing his 
cargo. He knows every inch of the varied coast of Maine, 
the long fingers of land stretching out into the sea, the inlets, 
and bays, and islands, and reefs; and even in the fog he has 
little need of his chart, but the chart itself shows penetrating 
arms of the sea running deep into the land to meet the rivers, 
each of which ramifies into little bays and coves and back 
waters and into numerous almost landlocked harbors in which 
navies might ride. And, like the Greeks of Leigh Hunt, the 





THE VALUE OF A MALCONTENT 


The man who raises a peck of potatoes is doing 
more for civilization and humanity at this time 
than all the malicious malcontents who befoul the 
woods with their traitorous theories. The man 
who chops a spruce tree for aircraft material 
against the Hun is doing more for his fellow 
workers thruout the world than 10,000 soap-box 
orators who confine their efforts at ‘‘liberty’’ 
and ‘‘freedom’’ to noise and conversation.— 
From Loyal Legion Bulletin. 











skipper “is always putting up harbors and creeks,” for there 
lie his markets which he can supply from the source directly. 

The coast cities of Maine lie up these inlets, and in the 
cities and upon the banks of the bays and coves the merchants 
of Maine built their houses, 

After reading the above, one reads with interest the 
editor’s note that the author, C. Howard Walker, a 
well known Boston architect, is also a descendant of 
one of the Yankee skippers of whom he writes. 

The houses here described present very interesting 
architectural types and the reader’s interest is main- 
tained thruout with frequent references from the text 
to the illustrations—until on Page 13°he finds a ref- 
erence to old Dole house in Portland and is distinctly 
disappointed to find this building not included amony 
the illustrations; and another reference to the facade 
of the Nickels house at Wiscasset and an illustration 
which shows only details of the entrance doorway in- 
stead of the entire facade. 

In addition to this monograph there is an announce 
ment of the third architectural competition for a 
house for the vacation season to be built from a very 
irregular piece of ground overlooking a lake as shown 
in an accompanying survey diagram. There is also a 
very excellent article by Charles A. Weyerhaeuser, 
president of the Northland Pine Co., Minneapolis, and 
Potlatch Lumber Co,, Potlatch, Ida., entitled ‘‘ Getting 
Closer Together,’’ in which he discusses in a very 


interesting and helpful way the problem of codperation ° 


between the manufacturer and the retailer of lumber. 
One of his excellent thoughts is that the manufacturers 
might thru their salesmen better coéperate among 
themselves so that when one manufacturer is tempo- 
rarily out of some item which a customer desires, such 
for instance, as wooden laths, care will be taken to 
refer the prospective purchaser to some other source 
of supply rather than let him get the idea that wooden 
laths are generally scarce and so purchase a car of 
metal lath, as was done in one instance which had come 
under his observation. 

Architects and retail lumbermen who have not re- 
ceived a copy of this monograph should make appli- 
cation for it, and those who have it of course need no 
injunction carefully to study and faithfully to preserve 
it. In the years to come, an unbroken file of these 
monographs will be an extremely valuable possession. 

PPB DDD LPP LL 

FIGURES compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce show that sawmill machinery valued 
at $707,535, other woodworking machinery valued. at 
$1,016,794, and saws, including ‘hand saws, valued at 
$5,113,514 were exported during 1917. 
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WHAT IS TRANSPIRING AT THE CAPITAL CITY 


Hurrying Production of Aircraft Material—Efforts to Meet Freight Car Building — Lumber Bureaus Are Busy — Farm 
Supply Prices to Be Safeguarded—Pushing the Concrete Ship Experiment 


ESTABLISH SPRUCE EMERGENCY BUREAU 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15.—As a result of the con- 
ferences held here beginning last Thursday, the New 
England spruce lumber manufacturers have organized - 
emergency bureau known as the New England — 
Emergency Bureau, with headquarters at 131 State 
Street, Boston. Martin A. Brown and Chester C. Whit- 
ney are the managers. It is _ planned at present to 

ish an office in Washington. 

Sr arses men who attended the conferences here 
were J. W. Parker, H. B. Stebbins, H. W. Blanchard, 8. 
. Randall and ©. A. Rich. ; 
Mrhe Government is planning to purchase all the avail- 
able spruce lumber for construction purposes that the 
New England manufacturers can deliver. Primarily, the 
purpose is to relieve the southern railroad gateways, 

ver possible. ’ 
es on lumber have interfered materially with 
construction work at various points. The embargoes 
have been placed by individual railroads. But the volume 
of traffic is such as to create much congestion at the 
gateways and Acting Director of Lumber Charles Kdgar 
and his associates feel that everything possible should be 
done to relieve this congestion and, at the same time, get 
the required lumber to destination. . 

The prices which the New England spruce men will 
receive for lumber furnished under this arrangement have 
not yet been made public by the office of the director of 
lumber. ; : 

Additional construction for the Government is going 
on at many points which can be supplied by the New 
England spruce men as long as their stocks of lumber 
hold out, without adding to existing congestion. Ship- 
ments from their mills will relieve congestion to a very 
considerable extent and get lumber to points where it is 
needed. : ae 

These points include the cantonments in the vicinity 
of New York City and numerous other construction works 
in the north Atlantic region. 

NEED FOR AIRCRAFT EMPHASIZED 

Wasuinaton, D. C., April 15.—The estimated produc- 
tion of fir and spruce airplane stock on the Pacific coast 
during April is 12,000,000 fect. Ultimately it is ex 
pected that the production of this high-grade material 
will reach 24,000,000 feet monthly. Officials charged 
with responsibility for aircraft production are hopeful 
that the April production will not fall below the esti- 
mated figure. 

Our Allies on the other side, as well as the American 
Government, are crying for more aircraft. A British 
officer who landed in an Atlantic port on Sunday declared 
that airplanes are the immediate need on the fierce fight- 
ing fronts in Picardy and Flanders. 

This officer went further, declaring that for the first 
three days of the great German offensive between La 
Fere and the river Scarpe the enemy planes filled the air. 
It required three days for the Allies to concentrate a suffi- 
cient number of machines to wrest air superiority from 
the enemy. That the temporary air supremacy on this 
frontage of 50 miles was largely responsible for the 
initial advance of the Germans, thus giving their drive 
its momentum, there can be no doubt, according to mili- 
tary experts. 

All the spruce available for aircraft construction that 
ean be found in the East is to be bought by the Govern- 
ment, but the quantity is not large. 








DECISION NOT YET REACHED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15.—The Railroad Adminis- 
tration has not yet reached a decision as to exactly what 
it wants in the way of material for the construction of 
new freight cars. It is doubtful that a final decision 
will be announced this week. A further conference is 
scheduled for tomorrow or Wednesday, but officials today 
expressed doubt that a final decision will be made before 
next week. 

Of course, the Railroad Administration’s equipment ex- 
perts are up against a big problem. Several major fac- 
tors enter into this problem, and they desire to set- 
tle it right at the start. It is too much to hope, however, 
that when the final specifications are issued and the stage 
is set for intensive production of the materials required 
from American lumbermen no changes will be made. 

Some things are to be said in favor of changes. Not 
infrequently changes facilitate production, and work to 
the benefit of the sawmills cutting lumber for Uncle 
Sam. At other times they serve principally to delay 
matters. In this instance it is the hope of those respon- 
sible that major changes will not be necessary. 

Doubt still exists as to exactly how many wooden 
freight cars will be ordered, but it can be marked down 
for a certainty that the number will be large. That a 
very considerable number of composite wood and steel 
gondola cars will be built also is about as certain as 
anything could be short of a formal announcement. 

The Railroad Administration officials have been urged 
to give the lumbermen who must furnish the material as 
much advance notice as possible. Practical lumbermen 
have advised them that the material required for cars is 
not the class of stock that appeals to some millmen. In- 
asmuch as the plan is to urge intensive production once 
the program of construction is definitely inaugurated, 
lumbermen here feel that every day’s advance notice will 
be of great advantage both to the mills and to the Gov- 
ernment. 

‘The feeling here is that the Railroad Administration 
will place the orders for lumber thru the office of the 








director of lumber and the lumber emergency bureaus. 
It may be that this arrangement will not apply to all the 
purchases. For example, some difficulty may be found in 
securing the material at once thru the bureaus, altho, ordi- 
narily, this should be the most expeditious way to get so 
large a quantity. 

If it will help the Railroad Administration in any way 
to plave some orders outside, however, Mr. McAdoo un-. 
questionably has ample authority to do so. It is hoped 
that all orders will go thru the bureaus, and that no out- 
side mill will be enabled to get a higher price than that 
formally announced by the price fixing committee of the 
War Industries Board. 

In the event that all these purchases are handled in this 
way it is likely that a car material expert will be added 
to the staff of Charles Edgar, acting director of lumber. 
Mr. Edgar and his associates have about all the business 
they can handle in comfort as the situation now stands. 
It has been suggested that the emergency bureaus also 
utilize the services of car material experts. 

The success of the emergency bureaus in ‘‘ delivering 
the goods’’ for cantonment and other construction work 
makes them the logical channel for handling the large 
volume of business which the Railroad Administration 
will require for new cars, 

Mr. McAdoo and his associates also will require large 
quantities of lumber and timbers for other construction. 





EMERGENCY BUREAUS HAVE REGULAR 
BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15.—No confirmation has 
been obtained of the report that the War Department 
contemplates the construction of eighteen or twenty addi- 
tional cantonments for training American troops. The 
plan, so far as it is understood, is to keep existing camps 
and regular army posts fully occupied, but not to increase 
the number. There is some talk of possibly one or two 
more camps, including one at Douglas, Ariz. 

Additional aviation camps must be provided as time 
passes, and various Government departments will be in 
the market for a long time for large quantities of lum- 
ber for construction purposes. 

Most of the lumber emergency bureaus are pretty busy 
already filling Government orders, and one or two of 
them are for the present placing little additional busi- 
ness. This is due to various causes and is temporary. 
Kven the Southern Pine bureau is fairly well supplied 
with orders, but ready at all times to take on additional 
business, which is coming in with great regularity. 

The Northern Hardwood Emergency Bureau last week 
received an additional order for 700,000 feet of lumber 
for the Rockford (Ill.) cantonment. The Fir Produe- 
tion Board received an order for 500,000 feet of common 
spruce lumber to be shipped to an unnamed destination. 
The Alabama-Mississippi bureau is getting additional 
orders from week to weck and is pretty heavily loaded 
with Government business. 


WOULD ORDER EXTENSIVE INVESTIGATION 


WasuHineton, D. C., April 15.—Senator Thompson of 
Kansas last Friday introduced a resolution direeting the 
Federal Trade Commission to make an investigation and 
report relative to the high cost of farm implements and 
other articles purchased by the farmers. The articles 
enumerated include all agricultural implements, lumber, 
shingles, barrels, and most things farmers commonly pur- 
chase, including gloves and other articles of apparel. 

Senator Thompson, of course, represents an agricul- 
tural State and must be on the lookout to do something 
that will tickle his constituents. He has marked off a 
‘‘tall job’’ for the Federal Trade Commission, if it is to 
be ‘‘directed’’ to investigate the cost of all the articles 
named, most of which, by the way, are of interest to all 
other citizens. The text of his resolution follows: 


Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, and it is 
hereby, directed under the authority of the act entitled “An 
Act to Create a Federal Trade Commission, to define its pur- 
poses and duties, and for other purposes,” approved Sept. 26, 
1914, to investigate and report to the Senate the cause or 
causes for the high prices of the articles hereinafter men- 
tioned required to be bought and used by the farmers of the 
country on the farms, and to investigate and report the facts 
relative to the existence of any unfair methods of trade or 
competition, and relative to any and all violations of the anti- 
trust laws of the United States by manufacturers and dealers 
in any of the articles hereinafter mentioned in respect to any 
act, combination, agreement, or conspiracy to restrict, de- 
press, or control the prices thereof, and whether such manu- 
facturers or dealers have committed any acts, agreements, 
combinations, or conspiracies tending to a restraint of trade 
in the manufacture, production, or supply of any of the 
irticles enumerated as follows, to wit: 

Agricultural implements, including plows, listers, harrows, 
headers, harvesters, reapers, mowers, drills and planters, 
horse rakes, cultivators, thrashing machinery, wagons, 
buggies, carts ; utensils and machinery and equipment required 
for the production of food, foodstuffs, grains, fuel, fuel oil, 
natural gas, hides, leather, cotton, and wool. 

Bags, bagging, gunny cloth, and grain sacks. 

Cream separators, churns, and internal-combustion engines. 

Brooms and articles of household utility of tin, wood, or 
other material. 

Necessary wearing apparel, including gloves, jumpers, over- 
alls, shoes, and shirts. 

Leather products, including harness, halters, saddles, and 
buggy whips. 

Tools and hardware, including axes, hatchets, nails, staples, 
padlocks, pitchforks, hoes, shovels, picks, corn knives, grind- 
stones, wheelbarrows, and saws, 

Axle grease, lubricating oils, fertilizers, salt for stock, and 
oil cake, 

Lumber, shingles, barrels, rope (hemp), binding twine, barb 
ae galvanized wire, steel wire and wire fencing, and farm 
abor. 

And that the Federal Trade Commission report whether, 
under the facts found, the farmers are required to pay an 
unreasonable price for the things they are required to pur- 
chase and use on the farms in the production of food products, 
and whether they are thereby prevented from making a fair 
profit for their labor and money expended toward production. 


GERMAN HOUSING PROBLEM IS SEVERE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15.—The Department of La- 
bor authorizes the following: 


Housing is a serious problem in Germany as well as in 
America, according to the United States Department of Labor, 
which is about to publish an account taken from official Ger- 
man reports. Building has practically ceased in the great 
German cities. Only one-ninth as many houses were built in 
1916 as in 1912, and the houses are much smaller. The total] 
number of houses erected in the forty-five largest cities in 
Germany was only 1,009 during 1916 and still less in 1917, 
The total number of houses erected in all Germany was much 
— than the number built in any one of a dozen American 
cities. 

In such cities as Berlin, Hamburg, and Frankfort building 
has long since ceased. Only in the great war industrial towns 
is there any construction of any kind. It is in these latter 
towns such as Essen and Kiel that there is any present short- 
age of houses. The war has depleted the population of Ber. 
lin and Hamburg so that they do not suffer even tho they 
have less and poorer accommodations than formerly. So Ger- 
many has the spectacle of industrial towns packed to the point 
of discomfort, while her great cities are but partly filled. In 
Aix la Chapelle one house in twelve is idle; in Barmen, one 
in fifteen ; in Berlin, one in sixteen; in Hamburg, which with 
its shipping and export trade was a rapidly expanding hive of 
industry before the war, over 6 percent of the houses are abso- 
lutely vacant; in Bonn, 4 percent are idle; in Frankfort on 
the Main, 5.3 percent. No new houses are built and the old 
ones wear out, but the population is being depleted faster 
than the houses. 

But while the cities stagnate workmen are packed in the 
great munition cities. Less than 1 percent of the dwellings 
are idle in eight of the cities where war industries thrive, 
Among these cities are Essen, Erfurt, Kiel, Lubeck, Stettin, 
Brandenburg, Konigsberg and Magdeburg. Conditions at Kiel 
are particularly deplorable. Only one house in 500 is vacant 
and the number of uninhabitable places is normally higher 
than this. 


TAX PAYMENT ON INSTALMENT PLAN 
WasuineTon, D. C., April 15.—On Saturday Repre- 
sentative Joseph W. Fordney of Michigon inserted the 
following in the Congressional Record: 


THE NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER ASSOCIATION, 
East CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
April 12, 1918. 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association, consisting of 
over 900 members, representing every hardwood producing 
section of the country, by its constituted authorities has 
unanimously adopted the following resolutions: 

WueEreEAS, The provision in the revenue laws of the 
United States now requires the payment, on or before June 
15 of each year, of Federal taxes, including personal and 
corporation income taxes and excess profits taxes of large 
amounts, based upon income or earnings for an entire year, 
and as in many cases the income or earnings from which 
such taxes are payable are fully absorbed in conducting the 
business of the taxpayer and can only be withdrawn there- 
from at great burden and inconvenience to the individuals, 
firms, or corporations by whom payment must be made, or, 
if the money be borrowed from the banks, with a resulting 
money stringency ; therefore be it 

Resolved, 'That the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion strongly recommends to the Congress of the United 
States that the existing revenue law be so amended as to 
authorize the payment of the total excess profits taxes in 
four installments, on the 15th of June, August, October, 
and December of the year 1918 and each year thereafter. 

JOHN M. Woops, President. 
Frank F, FISH, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Executive committee: Hon. John Woods, chairman, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. B. V. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; T. M. 
Lrown, Louisville, Ky. ; Theo. Fathauer, Chicago, Il. ; Charles 
Ii. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind. 


TO GIVE CONCRETE SHIP A CHANCE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15.—The concrete ship is to 
be given a chance to become a rival of the wooden and 
steel ships now being built in large numbers for the fight 
against the kaiser and his U boats. President Wilson on 
Saturday formally approved the request of the Federal 
Shipping Board for an appropriation of $50,000,000 with 
which to establish five yards for the construction of con- 
crete ships. Today the shipping board’s approved re- 
quest was submitted to Representative Sherley of Ken- 
tucky, chairman of the committee on appropriations of 
the House. 

Labor and materials required for other ship yards will 
not be drawn upon to build the five yards for the con- 
struction of concrete ships. The new move in the war 
on the Huns is in the nature of an experiment. This is 
frankly admitted by Chairman Hurley and his associates 
on the shipping board and the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 

ation. They are convinced, from the best information 
available and the successful launching of the large con- 
crete vessel on the Pacific coast, that the experiment is 
well worth the proposed expenditure. 

In order to expedite the work, Congress will be asked 
to make $15,000,000 immediately available for the con- 
struction of the yards proper. The rest of the $50,000,000 
will be used in the building of the concrete ships. 

The shipping board has complete plans for 3,500-ton 
concrete ships and is working on a new type of tanker of 
7,600 tons. At present the plan is to use these vessels 
in the oil trade, the growth of the navy and merchant 
fleet calling for the building of fifty to seventy-five more 
tankers at the earliest practicable date. The concrete 
ships will be oil burners. 

R. J. Wig, who inspected the concrete ship Faith at 
San Francisco for the shipping board, in his report says: 

The available information assures with all the certainty pos- 
sible short of actual experience under service conditions, that 
the concrete ship will be durable for several years, assuring 
or service thruout the probable duration of the pres- 
ent war. 

There are deteriorating elements which may limit the life 
of the concrete ship to three or four years. This, however, 
can only be told from actual experience. The present emer- 
gency calls for ships, and their life is not of great importance 
at the present time. 

The construction of concrete hulls should not interfere with 
the present program for the construction of wood and steel 
hulls in so far as labor or materials are concerned. It should 
be recognized that the reinforced concrete hull can not be built 
more rapidly than a steel hull in a well organized yard. The 
advantage of the concrete, in so far as speed in construction 
is concerned, lies in the fact that a very simple plant, con- 
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sisting of concrete mixers, hoists and other simple equipment, 
which is obtainable in any large city, is all that is needed. 

On the other hand, steel ships can not be constructed with- 
out first providing an elaborate plant, costing several thou- 
sand dollars and requiring considerable time for installation. 
The steel ship plant also requires highly skilled labor, while, 
aside from the foreman and superintendent, common labor is 
utilized in the construction of concrete ships. This simpli- 
fies the labor problem, as well as the equipment and material 
Fe cost of the reinforced concrete ship, complete, will 
vary between $100 and $125 a ton, deadweight, depending 
upon the number of ships built and the construction, as com- 
pared with $180 and $200 a ton for the steel ship. 

Keen rivalry is on between Atlantic and Pacific coast 
yards to establish a new record in the construction of 
8,800-ton steel ships during the summer. The record 
now is held by Skinner & Eddy, of Seattle, who an- 
nounced Friday the launching of a steel hull in sixty-four 
days after. the keel was laid. An Atlantic yard has set 
out to better this record. Meanwhile, a telegram received 
from Skinner & Eddy states they have made plans to fin- 
ish a hull in fifty-three days after the laying of the keel, 
and to have it equipped and turned over to the shipping 
poard within three weeks or less after launching.: 

Chairman Hurley is turning his eyes toward the South 
as the logical location for ship yards. The milder climatic 
conditions which prevail on the south Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts are what is commending them to Mr. Hurley. In 
an address before the ship building committee of the 
Southern Commercial Congress, Mr. Hurley called upon 
the South to set the pace in ship building. ; 

The chairman urged the committee to confer in all 
southern. port cities with business men, ship builders and 
ship yard employees, with a view to creating and exciting 
public sentiment as inspiration for codperation toward 
extensive ship construction. He was assured of the full- 
est codperation. In their replies to Chairman Hurley’s 
inquiry as to causes of delay in launching and delivering 
ships in March, forty-two yards state that shortage of 
materials or the arrival of certain materials at the wrong 
time were most largely to blame. Thirty-eight yards 
waited for material, while four stated that the material 
needed last came first. , 

Shipping board and Emergency Fleet Corporation of- 
ficials are now optimistic over the outlook for the delivery 
of timbers and lumber for wooden ships. General im- 
provement in this respect is reported. 

Fewer difficulties between yard managements and their 
employees are reported, and the ship building situation 
generally is looking better. 

It is announced that all American ships hereafter will 
have double the number of bulkheads. This is regarded 
as by far the most practical of all nonsinkable ship de- 
vices, and has been so regarded from the outset by naval 
construction experts. J. OC. Stewart of New York has 
been appointed to supervise the work of installing addi- 
tional bulkheads. 

By this plan, it is stated, not more than 5,000 tons of 
cargo space will be lost on 400 ships. This is regarded 
as negligible, when compared with the prospective bene- 
fits. Vessels equipped with double the number of bulk- 
heads—eight instead of four, say—will have just that 
many more chances of reaching port safely after having 
been torpedoed or mined. 

Concrete bulkheads originally were suggested, but wood 
and steel construction were adopted as being lighter and 
taking up less room. 


STRIKE PROVISION CAUSES DEBATE 


WasHINeTOoN, D. C., April 15.—Senators voted with no 
little reluctance on that provision of the sabotage bill 
which seeks to prohibit strikes and walkouts in manufac- 
turing plants and other work absolutely essential to the 
winning of the war. This was not because any senator 
has a wish to see the war industries, or any of them, 
crippled even for a day, but because of the admitted 
power of organized labor thruout the country. 

The House and Senate conferees inserted a provision 
that would permit ‘‘peaceful’’ strikes. After bitter de- 
bate the Senate rejected this provision and sent the bill 
back to conference, by a good margin. But after the 
action had been taken the debate broke out all over 
again, showing that many senators are not entirely satis- 
fied in their own minds as to what will be the effect of 
the action taken. 

The action of the Senate in rejecting the proposed pro- 
vision permitting strikes in concerns engaged on vitally 
essential war work was taken on the theory that the 
American people should not be placed in the position of 
authorizing strikes by law in war time when an army of 
millions is being organized and sent into the trenches 
in France. 

It is believed that the Senate will stand pat on this 
proposition and insist that the bill as finally passed do 
not tell any working men in this country that they may 
strike and tie up production, ship construction or what 
not in this critical time. At the same time, every effort 
will be made to have the workers understand that the Gov- 
ernment does not propose to see them treated unjustly 
by any maker of war materials. 

Senator Sherman of. Illinois started the debate on the 
subject the day after the Senate’s action by having the 
secretary of the Senate read the following statement by 
Samuel Gompers, which was published in The Evening 
Star of this city: 

There is now going on in the halls of Congress a discussion 
on the proposal for legislation making participation in a strike 
an offense heavily punishable. You may make the stoppage of 
work unlawful, but you can not thus prevent it; instead you 
will only make men lawbreakers as well as strikers. I warn 
Congress not to commit the deviltry and the folly of enacting 
such a law. 

In connection with this statement, Mr. Sherman read 
from Page 5 of a report made by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, showing that there has been serious 
interruption to the industrial program of the country 
thru labor troubles, as follows: 

The serious aspect of the 1,156 strikes included in this 
report is clearly seen from the fact that the number of em- 
Bloyees made idle was 283.402, and the number of days of pro- 

netion lost was 6,285,519. 

‘The magnitude of the production lost in even this incom- 
Plete list of strikes would at any time be serious. In war 





time, when every day of production of essential materials has 
definite influence on the war situation, it is little short of 
appalling. 

To visualize better the magnitude of the waste it may be 
pointed out that it would require the labor of 251,400 persons 
for a whole month to make up for the reported loss of pro- 
duction, or that a manufacturing plant employing 1,000 
workers would have to operate for about twenty-one years 
of 300 workdays each in order to offset’the time thus lost. 

The high average amount of time lost in the strikes here 
included, amounting to 22.2 days per worker, may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that while many of the smaller strikes 
were adjusted in less than a week, some within 24 hours, 
many of those in which large numbers of workers participated 
were long drawn out. Since most of the major strikes oc 
curring during the period are included, while many small ones 
are not, this tends somewhat to raise the average. 

The statistical data in this report are summarized in four 
tables, in which the number of establishments, the general 
basis of settlement, the number of employees made idle, and 
the number of workdays lost are listed according to (1) 
industries, (2) demands, (3) proportion of union strikers, 
(4) means of settlement. 

In computing the number of workdays lost, which is per- 
haps the most important factor, and the one that indicates 
clearly the seriousness of the strikes, all Sundays and holi- 
days were excluded, except in a small number of cases where 
it was stated that it was usual to work on those days. Where 
two or three shifts were worked, each shift was counted as a 
workday. Time lost after April 6, 1917, on strikes started 
before that day was excluded; also, all time lost after Octo- 
ber 5, 1917. 


LUMBER ON EXPORT CONSERVATION LIST 


Wasuineton, D. C., April 15—A new export con- 
servation list, effective today, has been issued. While 
all species of lumber are not named there is a general 
heading ‘‘Lumber’’ that an accompanying statement 
explains makes it necessary for all exporters of lumber 
to receive licenses before shipping. However, the fol- 
lowing kinds of lumber are specifically mentioned as re- 
quiring licenses for export: Ash wood, birch wood, chest- 
nut wood, fir timber, mahogany wood, oak wood, plywood 
and veneer of all kinds, spruce wood, walnut wood, yel- 
low pine measuring 12 inches by 12 inches and larger, 
25 feet long, and longer. 

The Government is evidently determined not to let any 
lumber get out under a different name for under the head- 
ing ‘‘ Wood, as follows’’ the following species are listed: 
Ash, birch, fir timber, mahogany, oak, spruce, veneer or 
plywood of all kinds, walnut. 








~——- 


RECEIVES MORE LARGE ORDERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 16.—Last week the Southern 
Pine Emergency Bureau received orders aggregating up- 
ward of 15,000,000 feet. So far this week orders have 
not come in large volume. An order for several million 
feet is expected daily from the bureau of supplies and 
accounts, Navy Department, but had not been received 
when this dispatch was written. The orders for about 
4,000,000 feet placed with this bureau last week for lum- 
ber for housing at the big smokeless powder plant near 
Nashville, Tenn., are intended to cover material for 330 
different buildings. This order was placed for Mason: & 
Hanger, which firm is handling the housing end of con- 
struction at this place. 

The Alabama-Mississippi Bureau shas received orders 
for approximately 3,000,000 feet additional for Nash- 
ville. Orders have been placed with this bureau for 
between 10,000,000 and 12,000,000 feet of lumber for 
nitrate plants Nos. 1 and 2, in the Mussel Shoals district, 
Alabama, Representative Snell of New York, in dis- 
cussing these plants, told the House of Representatives 
they would cost about $45,000,000 each. He said he got 
his information from the War Department. Inquiry there 
elicited the information that the cost will be much less, 
probably around $7,000,000 each. A third plant is con- 
templated for the same general region, to be known ag 
nitrate plant No. 38. Mr. Snell appeared to be anxious 
to have the third plant located on an ‘‘ideal’’ spot in 
northern New York. 





‘*NO MORE WOOD SHIPS’’ AGAIN RUMORED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 16.—The old hobgoblin of 
‘no more wooden ships’’ is again going the rounds here. 
Yesterday Chairman Hurley of the Federal Shipping 
Board told newspaper men that the plan is to curtail 
wooden ship construction in eastern yards after ships 
of the 3,500-ton standard Ferris type now under contract 
have been completed. Chairman Hurley added that 
wooden ship yards on the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
and on the Pacific coast probably would be utilized 
further. 

It has been stated heretofore in these dispatches that 
Mr. Hurley and his asscciates are greatly pleased with 
the 5,000-ton wooden ship War Mystery turned out of the 
Daugherty yards at Orange, Tex., and have taken over 
the Daugherty plans and brought them up to date, with 
the assistance of the builder of this fine type of wooden 
craft, which has been given a double A rating by Lloyds, 
the highest rating given any vessel. 

As explained by Mr. Hurley, when the steel ship yards 
in the Hast begin to turn out ships in large numbers the 
engine supply will not be sufficient to go around. The 
steel ships will be larger than the standard Ferris type 
wooden vessel; hence the apparent determination to give 
the larger hulls preference in furnishing machinery. 

By increasing the size of wooden ships from 3,500 to 
5,000 tons the engine problem will be materially simpli- 
fied, and the understanding is that while wooden ship 
yards on the North Atlantic coast may not get further 
contracts for 3,500-ton wooden ships, more of the 
Daugherty type, which may be known as the ‘‘modified 
Ferris type,’’ are expected to be ordered. 

In this connection it should be recalled that Mr. 
Hurley only a few days ago strongly urged the ship 
building committee of the Southern Commercial Congress 
to get busy and boom ship building in southern yards. 

It has been predicted in these dispatches heretofore 
that in time the problem would not be to construct hulls 
for wooden and steel—and now concrete—ships, but to 
find machinery to operate them after they are built. 

One objection found to the 3,500-ton Ferris type ships, 
as pointed out by Mr. Hurley after consultation with 
engine experts, is the fact that if they carry sufficient 
coal to make the round trip across the Atlantic about 


one-half of their cargo space is consumed, On the other 
hand, if they take coal only for a one way trip they 
are likely to be delayed by congestion in ports on the 
other side at a time when every day counts materially. 

Larger wooden ships such as those under construction 
at Orange, Tex., would not be open to this objection, and 
on account of the smaller timbers used material for them 
can be turned out of southern pine sawmills in vastly 
greater volume than for the smaller Ferris type ships, 
which take much larger timbers. 

Eighteen wooden ships are scheduled to take the water 
before May 1, having an aggregate of 63,000 tons, in 
Government yards. Upward of 20,000 tons of wooden 
ships also are due to be launched in private yards during 
April, or a total for the month of 83,000 tons. 

While large fir timbers are being rushed across the 
country to Gulf and Atlantic wooden ship yards, special 
surveys of the southern pine regions of the South, now 
about completed, promise in another month to supply 
from that part of the country all the heavy timbers that 
will be required for wooden ships on this side of the 
continent. The revised specifications, permitting the 
lamination of the larger timbers in southern pine. ships, 
are in large measure responsible for the now promising 
outlook for ship stuff in the South, 

As a matter of fact, southern pine mills right now are 
shipping 1,500,000 feet of ship stuff every day, and 
reports from wooden ship yards, according to the Ammr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN correspondent’s information, state 
that there are ample supplies of ship timbers in all sizes 
a in Atlantic and Gulf ship yards or immediately in 
sight. 





PROPOSE BUILT-UP GUNSTOCKS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 16.—The ordnance depart- 
ment of the army is seriously considering the advisability 
of using laminated or built-up walnut for gunstocks. 
Walnut is the preferred wood for the construction of 
propellers for combat airplanes. All airplane propellers 
are of laminated construction and the pressure under 
which they perform their functions is vastly greater than 
that to which a gunstock is ever subjected. 

Therefore, if laminated construction is satisfactory for 
airplane propellers—and, in fact, solid wooden propellers 
can not be used for that purpose—no gdod reason can be 
given why thinner material could not be utilized in build- 
ing up gunstocks. 

The ordnance department proper already has approved 
the proposal that laminated walnut be substituted for the 
solid material now in use. Expert engineers of the ord- 
nance department are now looking into the matter, and 
up to date have found no reason why it would not be 
practicable to use built-up walnut for this purpose, 

It is estimated that by using built-up walnut the visible 
supply of gunstock material in this country will at once 
be increased 50 percent, and probably more. At present 
what is known as 214x6-inch walnut blanks are used for 
gunstocks. As a consequence, walnut manufacturers are 
accumulating large stocks of 1- and 2-inch walnut, If 
laminated walnut is used an immediate market would be 
found for more or less of the narrower stock, and for a 
large percentage of common walnut, which is not now 
used for gunstocks, 

A conference was held last night by W. E. Chamber- 
lain, who is looking after hardwood matters in the office 
of the director of lumber, and some of the leading wal- 
nut producers. The walnut men are keenly interested in 
having the ordnance department adopt laminated gun- 
stocks. They feel it would be of great benefit to the 
industry and to the Government. 

While satisfactory substitutes have been found for 
walnut for gunstocks, no other wood has proved its equal 
for this purpose. The ordnance department experts, like 
many other Government officials, apparently have been 
working on the theory that Uncle Sam ean go right out 
and pick up all the walnut he needs any time. 

As a matter of fact, at several plants it has been 
necessary for gunstock manufacturers to go into the 
market and buy 2%-inch birch to fill in gaps when sup- 
plies of walnut have failed to arrive on time, due to 
transportation difficulties or other causes. 

In January the office of the director of lumber ree- 
ommended that the ordnance department purchase 2,000,- 
000 feet of 2%4-inch birch and pile it up at manufactur- 
ing plants, where it could_be thoroly dried and utilized 
in the event temporary shortage of walnut developed. 
This recommendation was not followed, and Uncle Sam 
has not yet laid in a supply of a satisfactory substitute 
to help out in an emergency. 

At present more than 11,000 rifles are being manufac- 
tured daily for the army, requiring a large supply of 
walnut for gunstocks. While the walnut men may be able 
to continue supplying their product in sufficient quan- 
tities to meet the demands, by adopting laminated con- 
struction the certainty of the supply can be assured. 

In view of the demand of the signal corps for walnut 
for propellers for combat planes, there has been some 
conflict between the aircraft people and the ordnance 
department. They are now working together very nicely. 

Honduras mahogany is the second preference of air- 
craft builders as propeller stock for fighting machines, 
African mahogany third and cherry fourth. For the 
training airplanes, birch and quartered oak propellers 
are used. 





WITHDRAWS APPROPRIATION ESTIMATES 

WasHINGTOoN, D. C., April 15.—On Saturday Secretary 
McAdoo withdrew from the appropriations committee es- 
timates that had been made for minor appropriations 
amounting to $4,300,000 for extensions and improvements 
of public buildings on the ground that the work could 
await the close of the war, and the money, labor, and 
materials saved. It was stated that no Government work 
would be impaired by this postponement. 





At THE end of October the number of persons in 
Japan owning vessels of a thousand tons capacity or more 
was 126. The total number of vessels was 458 aggregat- 
ing 1,460,498 tons. 
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THE COUNTRY’S COMMERCE BACKS THE GOVERNMENT 


The sixth annual convention of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, held in Chicago last week, 
closed Friday with the adoption of vigorous resolutions 
placing business of every kind squarely behind the Gov- 
ernment and pledging the resources of the national cham- 
ber to meet any demand, however great, to the end that 
our fighting forces and the Government itself be loyally 
sustained until Prussianism is utterly destroyed. 

Stern measures to forestall and to punish attempts to 
destroy munitions or other property by incendiarism, 
explosives, sabotage or otherwise, were called for. The 
previous action of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States with regard to universal military training 
was reaffirmed, the resolution declaring that ‘‘the experi- 
ence of the last two years has shown the grave danger 
and the great cost of the nation’s unpreparedness, par- 
ticularly thru its inability promptly to place a large 
effective force in the field.’’? The various training camps 
were declared to have demonstrated their great value. 

The business men of the nation were urged to continue 
their untiring work in the selling of bonds of the Third 
Liberty Loan, to the end that a substantial over-subscrip- 
tion may be realized ‘‘as a demonstration to the whole 
world that our people are back of the Government war 
program to the limit of their financial resources. In 
further aid of the Government’s war financing plans 
business men were urged to take a personal interest in 
the work of forming local savings clubs to encourage the 
purchase of War Savings Stamps and Thrift Stamps. 
Further recommendation was made that the members 
of the chamber use every effort to coérdinate the work 
of raising funds in behalf of agencies engaged in author- 
ized war relief. : a 

On the all-important subject of ship building the con- 
vention went on record as recognizing the imperative 
necessity for the utmost contribution of men and supplies 
from the United States and that the extent of this con- 
tribution depends chiefly upon ship tonnage, and urged 
that the business men and business organizations of the 
country do all in their power to speed up ship building. 
It was recommended that all local business organizations 
take steps to see that the ship yards have the first call 
upon the most efficient labor and best executive ability 
available in their respective communities, 

The convention supported the recommendation recently 
made to Congress by the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
that the sum of $50,000,000 be appropriated for the im- 
mediate construction of concrete ships. 

On the subject of the Sherman and Clayton acts, the 
convention asked the board of directors of the chamber to 
consider the appointment of a special committee to pre- 
pare a referendum on the question of requesting Con- 
gress promptly to examine the whole situation, including 
the Federal Trade Commission act, from both the na- 
tional and international standpoints, and promptly to 
amend or replace existing laws with clear, reasonable and 
adequate new legislation. 

The convention in a separate resolution urged upon 
the Government and upon Congress that measures or 
proposals having for their subject the control of indus- 
tries be subjected to close scrutiny and examination. 

Declaration was made that the maintenance of public 
utilities in the highest possible state of efficiency is es- 
sential not only to the war program of the United States, 
but also to the business, industrial and public interests 
of the nation. It was stated that the increase in costs 
brought about by the war seriously threatened the ability 
of the public utilities to continue furnishing the neces- 
sary service, and the convention recommended to State 
and local authorities that they recognize the conditions 
with which the public utility companies are contending 
and that prompt and sympathetic hearing be given to 
their petitions for relief. 

The War Industries Board was requested by the con- 
vention to declare what industries are essential for the 
conduct of the war. Congress was urged to pass a law 
providing for the payment of income, excess profits, and 
other special war taxes in instalments. Certain inequali- 
ties of the revenue and tax laws were recognized and the 
action of the Treasury Department in calling into consul- 
tation representative business men in an attempt to 
interpret these laws was commended. The regulation 
of exports thru licenses and permits also was approved. 

Government control of prices was dealt with in a reso- 
lution declaring that in view of the fact that the fixing 
of prices and the control of excess profits by taxation go 
hand in hand, the present tax laws should be amended if 
they prove inadequate to prevent abnormal and unreason- 
able profit as a result of the war. Central control of 
Government war buying was favored, advocating prompt 
action by Congress conferring upon the President the 
power to bring about for the period of the war such’ 
reassignment of functions and readjustment of relations 
among the various departments and special bureaus en- 
gaged in war work, as well as the power to create such 
new agencies as may from time to time prove necessary, 
to the end that adequate control over the operation of 
such agencies may be secured. 

The convention requested that the board of directors 

appoint a permanent committee to study conditions re- 
lating to costs and the return on investments in order 
that recommendations may be made to the War Indus- 
tries Board. 
_ A resolution was adopted with regard to experiments 
in connection with supplies, urging that the Government 
should procure articles of tried and known value required 
for immediate use which can be supplied to it in the 
necessary quantities. 

The war committee of the national chamber was urged 
to keep in close touch with and actively to codperate 
in the solution of the problems of the war service com- 
mittees of all the industries, and to keep those commit- 
tees authoritatively informed of all the decisions of Gov- 
ernment buying agencies. 

The appointment of a special committee to study the 


subject of fire insurance was advocated by the conven- 
tion. 

A resolution was passed urging upon the director gen- 
eral of railways that the operation and use of terminal 
facilities in each large city be placed under the supervi- 
sion of a single competent individual. The resolution 
also pointed out that railroad equipment, including mo- 
tive power and car supply, is inadequate; also that the 
standardization of railway equipment is secondary in 
importance to securing as quickly as possible needed loco- 
motives and cars. The board of directors was requested 
to call a conference including representatives of all the 
various interests of the nation to consider the broad 
aspects of the transportation problem, and the formula- 
tion of a basis for the control and operation of trans- 
portation facilities after the conclusion of the present 
Government control. 

On the subject of waterways and highways the con- 
vention urged that the Government, be petitioned to 
organize and operate existing equipment and to con- 
struct new equipment for use upon inland and coastwise 
waterways; to complete highways for heavy traffic where 
they can be useful in relieving railroad congestion and 
to adopt a permanent policy assuring codrdination of the 
railroads, waterways and highways for traffic. It was 
pointed out that the vigorous and successful prosecution 
of the war makes it imperative that the rivers, canals 
and intercoastal water routes as well as the main high- 
ways of the countries should forthwith be used to move 
freight. 

The development of the water power resources of the 
country was urged as being of immediate necessity and 
Congress was called upon to pass the necessary legisla- 
tion at once. 

Election of Officers 


Harry A. Wheeler, vice president of the Union Trust 
Co., Chicago, was unanimously elected president, suc- 
ceeding R. Goodwyn Rhett, of Charleston, 8. C., who was 
made an honorary vice president. Mr. Wheeler is food 
administrator for Illinois, and was the first president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

Joseph H. DeFrees, of Chicago, was unanimously re- 
elected as vice president from the northern central divi- 
sion. lection of the remaining three divisional vice 
presidents was postponed to the next meeting of the 
board of the directors. The other honorary vice presi- 
dents were reélected as follows: John H. Fahey, Boston, 
Mass.; A. B. Farquhar, York, Pa., and Charles Nagel, 
St. Louis, Mo. John Joy Edison, Washington, D. C., was 
reélected treasurer. 

At the conference on ships and shipping held Thursday 
various aspects of the problem of quickly supplying the 


‘‘vietory bridge of ships’’ upon which the issue of the’ 
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war so largely depends were discussed by able speakers. 
Charles E, Falconer, of Baltimore, chairman of the war 
shipping committee of the chamber, spoke on ‘‘How 
May Helping the Ship Builders Best Be Made the Busi- 
ness of Local Organizations?’’ His address was largely 
devoted to the housing problem in its relation to ship 
production, as it developed at Baltimore, and the steps 
taken to meet the situation. Mr. Faleoner’s remarks on 
this subject follow: 


A very serious problem was and is that of housing. 'Thou- 
sands of men have come to our city, and homes, temporary 
or permanent, must be provided for them. In most cases 
they have come alone, but in other cases have brought their 
families. It is expected and desired that those who come 
without their families shall eventually bring them. In com- 
mon with other cities Baltimore is suffering from a shortage 
of labor, both male and female, due to the withdrawal of 
men for service in the war, and the shifting of men and 
women due to the alluring wages paid by the Government and 
the munitions makers and other Government contractors. The 
merchants and manufacturers of our city, however, on the 
suggestion of the proprietor of one of our largest jobbing 
houses, stand ready to permit the enlistment for service in the 
ship yards of a large proportion of their able bodied male em- 
ployees, and already John K. Shaw, employing agent for the 
Government War Shipping Board, reports that Maryland’s 
quota of workers in the ship yards, 5,250 men, lacks but a 
few hundred of being completely registered. 

The Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Association of Baltimore 
induced the newspapers to publish an item stating the need 
for lodgings and rooms with board in the vicinity of the 
various ship yards, and has on file a very considerable list, 
showing name and address of the landlord, the number of 
rooms, how many beds are available, and how many boarders 
can be taken care of. The association has also compiled in- 
formation showing the available vacant houses on April 1. It 
shows 2,210 vacant houses and 249 apartments. This will 
solve the immediate need. The larger problem, however, is 
the building of dwellings to house workers who come with 
their families with the intention of remaining permanently. 
The sites can be secured, the labor and materials to build the 
houses can be readily found. The contractors who are ac- 
customed to building large numbers of workmen’s homes on 
the plan so popular in our city and suburbs are ready to under- 
take the erection. The Government has appropriated millions 
of dollars for the purpose. The main difficulty has been the 
terms of occupancy or ownership. There have been objections 
urged by employers, by workmen, and by those interested in 
the subject solely from philanthropic or economic motives to 
the workman buying outright, thereby becoming bound to the 
soil. It has remained for a Baltimorean, a member of our 
association with large experience in industrial real estate 
matters, James Carey Martien, to propose a plan which bids 
fair to solve the principal difficulties. His plan is substan- 
tially as follows: Like all eastern seaports, Baltimore has 
been brought face to face with the problem of providing ade- 
quate housing facilities for the influx of labor engaged in 
ship construction and other war industries, altho this city 
is probably in a strong position, thru present housing facilities, 
to meet this demand, due to the vast numbers of 2-story brick 
dwellings erected within its corporate limits during the last 
five years. According to the records of the building inspectors’ 
department 10,000 houses of this type have been erected dur- 
ing this period, which, in addition to several thousands erected 
beyond the city line and in territory which has just been 





annexed to Baltimore thru action of the State legislature, 
which has just adjourned, make the housing facilities prob- 
ably superior to other large metropolitan centers. 

Under the Maryland law, land is leased in Baltimore for a 
period of ninety-nine years, renewable forever, with the 
tenant’s option to redeem the lease at a capitalization of 6 
percent at any time after five years. This creates the system 
of ground rents so generally in vogue in Baltimore. These 
ground rents are eagerly sought by investors, and millions of 
dollars are invested in this form of security, which is par- 
ticularly attractive for trust funds as well as for individual 
investors. 

Supported by the hundreds of building associations in Balti- 
more who loan on the leasehold interest in the dwellings it is 
possible for the mechanic or laborer to purchase his home 
thru small weekly payments covering the fixed charges— 
ground rent, taxes, insurance, water rent etc.—and a pro- 
portionate reduction of the principal. 

Thru this method, Baltimore has become a city of home own- 
ers, creating a class of labor which seeks steady employment, 
and all members of the family capable of doing so engage in 
some form of occupation, in order that their home may be 
acquired as promptly as possible. 

The houses are erected in solid rows, and usually contain 
six rooms, bath, cemented cellars, marble steps and sills, 
cement sidewalks, are artistically decorated, and have modern 
heating, lighting and plumbing equipment. These houses cost 
about $1,800 to $2,000 to erect, and are sold at slightly less 
than cost, subject to an annual ground rent averaging about 
$42, which, redeemable at 6 percent, will make the cost of the 
property $2,500 in fee simple. The builders accept cash pay- 
ments of $50 to $100 and the rest is carried by the building 
associations. The housewife maintains the home in spotless 
condition, and the occupants apparently vie with each other 
in improving the appearance of the home. The yards are usu- 
ally divided by wire fences, and the glass plots create an at- 
tractive setting at the rear of the home. 

A census of vacant houses in Baltimore, as of April 1, 1918, 
shows 2,449 vacant dwellings, which will in part meet the de- 
mand for housing accommodations ; altho a movement is now 
being developed whereby a corporation with a capital of $250,- 
000 will be formed for the purpose of purchasing dwellings to 
be leased to ship yard workers, and the builders of the 2-story 
dwellings are codperating and will erect in territories where 
the houses are needed such numbers as may be required ade- 
quately and comfortably to house all workers who come to 
this city. The purpose will be to erect these dwellings in 
territories contiguous to the ship yards, upon the request of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and the builders will have 
the assurance of immediately selling the houses upon com- 
pletion to the corporation now in process of formation, or at 
least such number of houses so erected as may not be pur- 
chased by the ship yard workers. 

With the fund of $250,000 thru the ground rent and build- 
ing association methods effective in Baltimore 1,000 houses 
can be purchased, the location of which will be determined 
by the demand. The Baltimore habit of buying homes has be- 
come so much a part of the lives of the mechanic and laborer 
that it can be reasonably expected that many of the new- 
comers to this city will purchase their homes, and the Balti- 
more Housing Corporation will sell houses to such tenants as 
may wish to buy, and upon so doing will acquire other homes, 
so that at all times approximately 1,000 houses will be held 
subject to tenant demands, and thus maintain a supply of 
houses which can be rented. 


Fabricated Ships Are Discussed 


One of the foremost shipping men of the nation, George 
W. Baldwin, of New York, addressed the Ships and Ship- 
ping conference of the convention on ‘‘The Fabricated 
Ship and Its Part in the War.’’ Mr. Baldwin is chair- 
man of the board of the American International Ship- 
building Corporation, the largest ship building company 
not only in the United States but in the world; occupies 
the same position in the New York Shipbuilding Cor- 
porations, and is president of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Co. Mr. Baldwin spoke in part as follows: 


It is difficult, in the short time allotted, to make fully clear 
to you the part the fabricated ship will play in the war, or to 
present any adequate picture of its importance in our ship 
building industry, but I shall endeavor to show as clearly as 
possible the reasons why this new idea is revolutionizing 
world ship building and how an apparently impossible risk 
is being performed. 

The problem presented was the poetucties, of the largest 
possible number of first-class steel ships in the shortest possi- 
ble time. They must be cargo ships of ample carrying ca- 
pacity and satisfactory speed, and in answer to this problem 
three entirely new ideas were carefully worked out: 

First: The designing of a vessel radically simplified and 
standardized, not only as a whole but in each of its parts, 
a vessel which could be speedily constructed in large num- 
bers, eliminating every possible variation in size and shape 
of material and the parts of which could be built in existing 
manufacturing plants to avoid the building of new ones. 

Second: This meant the mobilization thruout the country 
of all industries germane in any way to ship production. It 
included the bridge and structural steel industry, the builders 
of engines and boilers, the steel fabricators, the forges, ma- 
chine shops and factories capable of producing any equip- 
ment going into a ship from propeller shaft to anchor chain, 
and, most important of all, it meant the utilization of existing 
and well-tried organizations and bodies of skilled labor in 
plants where they had been accustomed to work instead of 
moving them from their homes and attempting a disorganizing 
concentration at the new ship yards. 

Third: The reproduction of vessels in large numbers, every 
one of exactly the same construction, thus permitting the use 
of factory methods, in which America is preéminent. The new 
ship yard was to become an assembling floor of a colossal ship 
factory, whose machinery was already operating in a thousand 
cities, whose employees were the entire body of American 
skilled labor, and whose conveyor belts were the American 
railways. 

This was the solution of the ship building problem pre- 
sented to and adopted by the Federal Shipping Board, which 
authorized the construction of three yards for the purpose of 
building vessels upon this new plan; yards to be larger than 
any ever before conceived, the largest of which should contain 
fifty ways, or 25 percent more than were then existent in the 
six largest American ship yards combined. It was to be 
planned to produce 1,000,000 tons per annum, or twice the 
annual merchant tonnage of all America before 1914. 

This method has been so skillfully worked out that material 
so far received has fitted to perfection, and the principle of 
construction proved satisfactory in practice. A plate from 
Montreal, Canada, fits a plate punched at Sharon, Pa., while 
a shape fabricated and punched at Joliet, Ill., fits the rivet 
holes of the plates, a triumph in the application of American 
mechanical engineering and production. 

All of the engines for each type of ship are built in quantity 
and exactly alike by the largest engine builders in the coun- 
try. The boilers are duplicated in a similar manner, as are 
the anchors and chains, and so on thruout the entire ship, 
thus obtaining an unprecedented speed of manufacture and a 
volume of product never before securable. Every part is com- 
pleted outside of the ship yard as far as possible, leaving only 
the assembling of these parts, the actual final construction 
of the ship, to be done in the new assembling yards. 

In every room at Hog Island, on every ship, we have put 
up a motto instilling it in the minds of our managers and 
workmen, inspiring them by every means possible. This motto 
is, “The sooner we finish the ships, the sooner the war will 
be ended.” And when the great ship plant at Hog Island be- 
gins the launching of its ships at the rate of one every other 
day, a flood of ships carrying the American flag will pour 
out into the Delaware River in a never-ending stream of 
1,000,000 tons each year until the war is ended. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Hardwood and Cypress Manufacturers and Loggers Call for Spring Meetings—West Coast 
Lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo Announce Events 





April 23—Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club, Gales- 
burg, Ill. Annual meéting. 

April 24—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Hotel Lasalle, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

April 24, 25—Appalachian Logging Congress, Hotel Frederick, 
Huntington, W. Va. Spring meeting. 

April 24-27—World’s Salesmanship Congress, Detroit, Mich. 
Annual session, 

April 25—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. Spring meeting. 

April 25—North Carolina Pine Association, Fairfax Hotel, 
Norfolk, Va. Monthly meeting. 

April 25—Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Annual meeting. 

May 4—National Association Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 

men, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

y 7-9—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, Hotel 

Statler, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

May 15—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, Grune- 
wald Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

May 20, 21—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

June 7, 8—Arkansas Association of Lumber : Dealers, Hot 
Springs, Ark. Annual meeting. 

June 20, 21—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Sept. 9-11—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual meeting. 


HARDWOOD MEN CALL SPRING MEETING 

The Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich., and Thursday, April 
25, have been chosen as the place and date of the spring 
meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers As- 
sociation, in a call for which President W. C. Hull and 
Secretary J. C. Knox say: 

There are times when every manufacturer will find it to be 
to Ais advantage to learn of present market conditions, out- 
look for trade, and to be advised as to facts pertaining to the 
industry. You can get the best results by attending this 
meeting and taking part in the a You should be 

sent in person or send a representative. 
sah roth on topics for consideration will be: Present market 
conditions—hardwoods and hemlock ;e outlook for hemlock 
bark, pulpwood etc. ; reports of regular and special commit: 
tees; report of Northern Hardwood Emergency Bureau ; forest 
fire protective matters ; other topics of national importance, 


April 24 in the Hotel Statler a meeting of the associa- 
tion’s‘market conditions committee will be held, to which 
all members are invited. A similar invitation is extended 
to a luncheon to follow the business session of April 25. 


Ma 








CYPRESS MAKERS ISSUE CALL FOR ANNUAL 


As an additional incentive for full representation of 
membership at its coming annual meeting the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association says In its call for 
that event, signed by President Frederic Wilbert and 
Secretary George EK. Watson: 

As our country is at war,-and as cypress is called upon 
to perform services out of the ordinary run of business, 
this meeting will be of extreme importance to all cypress 
manufacturers and it is therefore urged that there be a full 
vttendance. 

As previously announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
the cypress association’s annual convention will be held 
May 15, beginning at 10:30 a. m., at New Orleans, La., 
with headquarters in the Grunewald Hotel. 





MANUFACTURERS’ DATES FOR ANNUAL SET 

Acting Secretary John Lind of the Nationa: Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association on Thursday. sent out notices 
to all the affiliated associations of a change in the date of 
the coming annual. This is the second change that has 
been made, due to conditions mostly at Washington, D. C., 
requiring the attention of the lumbermen. The meeting 
will now be held on Monday and Tuesday, May 20 and 21, 
at the Congress Hotel. The last change in date is from 
May7and8& 


CONSIDER TRAFFIC BUREAU ESTABLISHMENT 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 16.—The board of directors of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St Louis will meet 
Thursday of next week to take up for final action the 
question of establishing a traffic bureau, with a compe- 
tent traffic man in charge. So far the proposition, which 
was referred to the various divisions, has: been approved 
by the southern pine wholesalers, hardwood and retail- 
ers’ divisions. 


‘‘WAR CONVENTION’’ AT CLEVELAND 


CLEVELAND, OuI0, April 15.—The enormous problem 
of manufacturing and supplying machinery and tool suf- 
ficient for the carrying out of the Government program 
for the production of ships, shells, guns and aircraft will 
be the subject considered at the great ‘‘War Conven- 
tion’’ of the machinery, tool and supply industry of the 
country to be held in Cleveland the week of May 13. 

One thousand men who are bearing the brunt of the 
unprecedented demand for machinery will gather from all 
parts of the country to lay out a plan, with the aid of 
Government officials, to keep the great munition program 
going at top speed. The big war convention will be a 

. joint meeting of four great national associations, the 
American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the National Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, the Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and the National Pipe & Supplies’ Association, 
which will meet together in order to codrdinate their ef- 
forts toward one goal, ‘‘More Ships, More Shells.’’ 

‘*No industry has a greater responsibility at this mo- 
ment than the machinery men,’’ said H. W. Strong, 
president of the National Supply & Machinery Dealers’ 
Association. ‘*We must have men, but behind the men 
must be ships and munitions, and behind the ships and 
munitions, machinery—more machinery—still more ma- 
chinery. We are in this fight to a finish. The Germans 





have convinced us that the only way out of the war is 
straight thru, and the American machinery industry is 
ready to carry on to a knock-out.’’ 

The part played by drills in the game of war is shown 
by the computation that seventy drilled holes are re- 
quired in every 3-inch shrapnel shell, in every rifle ninety, 
machine gun 350, torpedo 3,466, war plane, 4,089, war 
truck 5,946, war ambulance 1,500, 3-inch field gun 1,280, 
gas caisson 594 and anti aircraft gun 1,200. ; 





APPALACHIANS TO HOLD SPRING MEETING 


Secretary J. R. Williams, of the Appalachian Logging 
Congress, advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that its 
spring meeting will be held April 24 and 25 at Hunting- 
ington, W. Va. The congress will be devoted largely to 
discussions of labor problems and special features will 
be demonstrations of mill and woods machinery and talks 
on them by machinery and supply men. The formal 
program is as follows: 

PROGRAM 


Wednesday, April 24 


10:00 a.m. Business meeting. 
2:30 p.m. Hye for an Bye, Tooth for a Tooth—-John Raine. 

Our Labor ; To Keep It With Us—R. L. Hutchinson. 

A National Club for Loggers, Sawmill and Supply Men 
KE. A. Gaskill. 

Four Minute Men for Lumber Operations—-Charles Henry 
Mackintosh. 
‘ — Lumbermen in Wartime—Representative U. 8S. Shipping 
Soard, : 

Thursday, April 25 


10:00 a.m. Demonstrations in Assembly Room by Supply 
Houses and Machinery Men. 

1. Use of Cross Cut Saws—FE. C. Atkins & Co. 
2. Heisler Locomotive Model, 
3. Skidders—Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 
4. Skidders—Clyde Iron Works. 

2:30 p.m. Round Table Discussions. 

7:00 p.m. Banquet. 


According to present arrangements, subject to change, 
a banquet will be held on the evening of April 24. A 
big attendance is expected, especially from West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee and North Carolina, The 
headquarters of the congress will be at the Hotel Fred- 
erick, 





WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


SearTLe, WasH., April 15.—The monthly meeting of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association will be held 
April 26 at Centralia, Wash., the home of F. D. Hubbard, 
president of the Eastern Railway & Lumber Co., Cen- 
tralia, who is also vice president of the association. Mr. 
Hubbard is taking an interest in the coming meeting and 
is arranging the plans for it. 

It is expected that L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., 
counsel for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, who is expected to arrive on the north Coast 
about April 20, will remain to attend and address the 
Centralia meeting. 

A special committee of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association to devise a cost accounting plan with E. B. 
Hazen, Portland, Ore., chairman, met in Seattle, April 6, 
and decided to employ expert accountants who are now 
at work among the mills in Washington and Oregon plac- 
ing their cost accounting on such a basis that the exact 
situation may be presented to the price fixing board of 
the Government on May 31, when the present prices for 
Government material fixed by the board expire. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association is supplying 
the mills of western Washington and Oregon with book- 
lets on war vegetable gardening, issued by the National 
War Garden Commission, so that mill employees can 
utilize idle patches of land adjacent to their homes for 
war gardens, now that the daylight saving law and the 
8-hour day are in effect, giving the employees spare time 
that can be well utilized for this purpose and at the same 
time reduce the high cost of living. Some of the em- 
ployers propose to place teams at the disposal of their 
employees for the plowing necessary, and every encour- 
agement is being given so that the volume of food pro- 
duced in this country may be materially increased in this 
way. 





SETTLERS TO BE TAUGHT FIRE PREVENTION 


Orrawa, Ont., April 15.—The prevention of fire thru 
personal education of settlers is to be the chief aim of 
the Canadian Forestry Association’s work this year. Be- 
ginning May 1 A. H. Beaubien, an experienced woodsman 
and University graduate, will hold twenty public meetings 
in the French-Canadian settlements in the territory of 
the Ottawa River Forest Protective Association. He will 
discuss with the people all the phases of forest protection 
and especially emphasize their personal financial inter- 
est in preventing fires, illustrating his talk with one hun- 
dred lantern slides. Other speakers, including two who 
speak French, will operate along similar lines. 

Many lumber concerns are coéperating with the forestry 
association by inserting specially prepared fire warnings 
in their local newspapers, occupying their usual advertis- 
ing space. Booklets for school children are receiving wide 
circulation thru the school boards, and the codperation 
of all Parish priests also is assured. 

The Canadian Forestry Association is a national society 
of 6,500 members. It is not identified with the Govern- 
ment, but is a codperative body secking to promote better 
forest management and conservation. Only a small per- 
centage of the members are directly interested in timber 
from a financial standpoint, but feel that it is a patriotic 
duty to help conserve what is in many ways the most 
valuable natural resources of the Dominion. 





Loans on 


Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 38 years experience 
in timberland and lumber matters. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JACEY TIMBER ©. 








332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 





PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 











EMPLOY 
THE RED Book 
SERVICE 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
CHICAGO vee NEW YORK 

Let Us 


Examine Your 


Play Safe ! ! 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mgr. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


jO years 
experience 
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ROBERT W. HUNT JNO. J.CONE JAS. C. HALLSTED —_—D. W. McNAUGHER 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION 


New and Second Hand Rails 
Cars and Locomotives 
Machinery and all Construction Materials 


General Offices: CHICAGO, 2200 Insurance Exchange 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for geoctiating onsee freight contracts and effecting 


uickest dispatch from seaboard. handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS, 

















who ‘know their exact costs as shown 
by our perpetual inventory are best 


LUMBER 3}".*: 3 
prepared to meet new conditions, 
DEALER Costs little to install. 


RAYNER & SON, 254-256 Hennepin Ave. 
Accountants and Auditors MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








{Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “‘PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 
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Red Gum 
Satisfaction— 





Paepcke-Leicht Lor. Co. e) 
Chicago, E 
Tl. 


Gentlemen:~ 


We are using your Reé Gum lumber in the. 
manufasture ef our high class interior 
trim and general planing mill work. 





hie gum ie giving excellent satisfaction, 
being highly graded, soft texture, good 
widths, and long lengths, also dry, straight 
ené flat. 


~ 


Respectfully, 
Barris, UcHenry & Baker Cos 


Dict. 


f Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it. Write today 
for prices. 


_, Paepcke Leicht Lumber Co. 





211 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in ‘ 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 





Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bid: CHICAGO 








TIMBER ESTIMATORS 





f sasrer LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX 


F. H. a 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


{_ Bioapmaisnazasaisi: NEW ORLEANS , 

















Practical Timber Estimates 


— BY— 


Expert Timber Men. 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Old Town, Maine. 








BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WHITEWATER, =: | WISCONSIN 











LUMBERMEN HOLD MANY IMPORTANT MEETINGS 





Cost of Producing Logs and Lumber Receives Attention—Superintendents Organize to 
Consider Operating Expenses 





EASTERNERS DISCUSS FOOD CONSERVATION 


Bancor, Mr., April 15.—The quarterly meeting of the 
Eastern Lumbermen’s Association, held here April 9, 
with a banquet in the evening at the Bangor House, was 
devoted almost entirely to a discussion of food resources, 
movement and prices, but light references being made to 
lumber, these being embraced principally in a motion, 
carried by a rising vote, that lumber operators aid in 
food conservation by refraining from furnishing wheat 
products for woods operations, substituting other forms 
of food, and an address by 8. E. Linneken, of Wellesley, 
Mass., during which he said: 

In lumber we think the best levels will come in the next 
three or four months. With the increased cost of production 
and decreased output due to labor conditions the outlook is 
uncertain. You in Maine have something the country needs, 
and I don’t see why you won’t get your proportionate share 
of the country’s business, 

President R. H. McWilliams presided and introduced 
the speakers, Mr. Linneken and Dr. Leon 8, Merrill, of 
Orono, State food administrator. 





SUPERINTENDENTS AND FOREMEN ORGANIZE 

SpoKANy, Wasu., April 15.—After a two days’ session 
here thirty-six superintendents and foremen of lumber 
companies operating in this region recently organized a 
superintendents’ and foremen’s division of the Timber 
Products Manufacturers. Andrew Bloom, superintend- 
ent of the Potlatch Lumber Co., was elected president, 
and J. C. Hunt, superintendent of the Milwaukee Land 
Co.’s lumber department, was elected vice president. 
J. C. H. Reynolds, secretary of the Timber Products 
Manufacturers, will act as secretary. 

The purpose of the new organization will be to work 
out mechanical problems of the lumber industry as ap- 
plied to the detailed operation of mills and yards, and 
the members of the branch will keep in close touch with 
the general labor situation. 

Regular meetings will be held to discuss the problems 
of the lumber industry and the branch will work as an 
auxiliary of the manufacturers’ association, keeping in 
close codperation with J. P. McGoldrick, president of the 
general organization, which takes in the principal man- 
ufacturers of the Spokane district. 





LOGGERS’ ASSOCIATION PLANS ACTIVITY 

PorTLAND, Orz., April 15.—The Columbia River Log- 
gers’ Association met at a dinner at the Chamber of 
Commerce Saturday night, April 6, and heard informal 
talks by Col. Brice P. Disque, of the spruce division of 
the signal corps; H. B. Van Duzer, of the Fir Production 
Board, and Lloyd J. Wentworth, of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, discussing the Government’s war needs as 
they apply particularly to the logging and lumbering in- 
dustries. About thirty members were present. The as- 
sociation plans greater activity as a body in the future 
and Howard Holland was appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee to gather statistics that are to be presented to 
the Government authorities in connection with the logging 
industry. <A. 8. Kerry is president of the association, 
which now bids fair to become more active than ever be- 
fore in its history. 

From the talks it was apparent that the Government 
need not worry about getting timbers and other lumber 
for the construction of vessels, the lumbermen and log- 
gers having shown the strongest disposition to cooperate 
to their fullest extent. 

The Portland Fir Club at its luncheon at the Oregon 
Hotel on Tuesday of this week had a large attendance 
and among those present were Messrs. Wilson, Diebold 
and Beebling, of the Forest Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
J. P. Austin, lumberman of Port Moody, B. C., and D. B. 
Hawley, of the Northwestern Lumber Co., Hoquiam, 
Wash. Fred Cutler, of the Cutler-Johnson Lumber Co., 
Portland, was chairman of the day and among those 
called upon for a few remarks was Mr. Diebold, who 
spoke of the conditions in general in the East, and of the 
effects of the car shortage upon the lumber business. 





EASTERN SALESMEN HOLD ANNUAL 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 16.—The third annual meet- 
ing of the Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association was 
held last Friday night at the Adelphia Hotel, with thirty 
members and three guests present. A well-planned center 
piece by Secretary Hoban, of patriotic build, bore the 
names of the members who have entered the service of 
the country, in gold, and one of the first things the mem- 
bers did after assembling around the table was to stand 
a moment in silence in respect to the ones in the service. 

After an excellent dinner, John M. Coin, first and only 
president, sang his farewell song, declaring that he would 
not accept the position again, but would just serve in the 
ranks. It is safe to say that all were sorry to see him 
leave the chair after three successful years, but felt he 
had earned a rest, and a hearty vote of thanks was ten- 
dered him, 

Professor Calvin Althouse, a noted speaker, had been 
secured for the occasion, and he delivered a splendid 
address on winning the present war and preparing to hold 
our position as a leader in the world during the recon- 
struction period that is to follow. He pointed out to 
the lumber salesmen the importance of each man’s work 
in society, and the absolute necessity for learning all 
they can about foreign business so that the mental and 
physical man power of the lumber trade may keep up to 
what is expected of it. He said that all should raven- 
ously read their trade papers with the broader thoughts 
in mind. He felt the lumbermen should cultivate South 
America especially, both from import and export stand- 
points. He reminded them that the greatest work is done 


under stress, and that recuperation from the effects of 
the war would be marvelously rapid, demanding all that 
is in us to keep up or ahead. 

A fifteen minute recess was taken so that all the boys 
could meet the professor, and then the business meeting 
was opened. On motion a change in the by laws was 
arranged and passed first reading, making the future 
nominating of officers a matter for a committee to be 
nominated and elected by nonofficers. The treasurer’s 
report showed the organization in good condition, and 
the nominating committee offered the following nomina- 
tions: For president, Thomas B. Rutter, jr.; for vice 
president, H. C. Magruder. There being no further 
nominations, and no opposition, they were elected by ac- 
clamation. The officers will serve as directors for one 
year, and the same course was followed in the nomina- 
tions of the following directors for two years: Harry G. 
Parker, Maurice W. Wiley and George M. Hoban. 

Immediately after the general meeting, the new board 
of directors met and elected Harry A. Kay treasurer, 
and George M. Hoban secretary. 





- 


ILLINOIS CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS 

PRINCETON, Itu., April 15.—The Bureau County Lum- 
bermen’s Club has held a meeting here and elected officers 
for its new fiscal year. These consist of H. L. Wood, of 
Sheffield, as president and W. L. Howard, also of Shef- 
field, as secretary and treasurer. The Clark Hotel was 
the headquarters for the meeting. The club expects to 
hold another meeting in the comparatively near future 
to be followed by a banquet, details of which will be fur- 
nished later. 


~ 


BUSY WEEK FOR HARDWOOD MEN 

CINCINNATI, OnI0, April 16.—This is a busy week in 
hardwood circles, with an open competition plan meeting 
and preparations for two others. F. R. Gadd, assistant 
to the president of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, left today for Huntington, 
W. Va., for a meeting Wednesday, and returns Thursday 
to attend the meetings of the National Foreign Trade 
Council in this city, as delegate from the hardwood 
manufacturers’ association. Following that he leaves 
at once for the meeting at Shreveport, April 24, and 
will not return until after the meeting at Laurel, Miss., 
April 27. 

Before leaving for Huntington Mr. Gadd announced 
the appointment of O. K. Hayslip, a certified public ac- 
countant of that city, as cost expert for the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States. Mr. 
Hayslip will return to Cincinnati with Mr. Gadd, and 
will have his headquarters with the association in the 
Union Trust Building, in this city. He will work out of 
Cincinnati, and go wherever he is called. 

There are three divisions of the mills of the associa- 
tion—Lowland, or more strictly the southern mills; the 
River mills and the Mountain mills. Mr. Hayslip will 
visit a number of the most representative mills of these 
divisions, and collect data to be used in connection with 
what the cost committee of the association already has 
collected, and he will work out a system of cost account- 
ing for each of the divisions, or possibly one suitable 
for all, and in line with the purposes of the association 
in establishing the system—that of securing for the mem- 
bership a practicable cost accounting system by which 
each member may keep advised of the actual relation 
of his manufacturing costs to his selling costs. 

The association has received copies of protests by the 
furniture interests of the country against the Senate bill 
for the establishment of a furniture factory in connec- 
tion with the Federal prison at Leavenworth, Kan. It 
is claimed that while the ostensible purpose of the bill 
is to confine the operations of the proposed factory to 
Government furniture requirements, this: will in the end 
be found impracticable, and ultimately the product of 
the factory would bring convict labor and production 
into competition with that of free labor and individual 
manufacturing enterprise. The furniture interests have 
solicited the codperation of the association on the ground 
that whatever adversely affects the furniture industry 
must of necessity adversely affect lumber interests. 
Therefore, the request of the furniture interests will be 
before the meeting at Huntington tomorrow. 


BUILDING SHINGLE CREOSOTING PLANT 


MusKOoGEE, OKLA., April 15.—Muskogee is quite proud 
of its latest industrial concern, the Diamond Shingle 
Creosoting Co. The buildings of this company have been 
completed and the machinery is being installed rapidly, 
so that it expects to be able to make deliveries within 
sixty days. The plant of the company is located on six 
acres of ground donated by the city and is adjacent to 
four railroads thus giving it ideal shipping conditions. 

The company is capitalized for $100,000 and will en- 
gage in the manufacture and creosoting of wood shingles. 
The shingles after being thoroly dried in a kiln will be 
put thru a creosoting process after which they will be 
dried and made ready for shipment. It is estimated that 
the plant will turn out 1,750,000 shingles a day when run- 
ning at full capacity. 

In connection with the main building there is a stor- 
age room with a capacity for storing 18,000,000 shingles. 
The Diamond Shingle Creosoting Co. has considerable 
timber holdings in southwestern Arkansas, and it is from 
that section that the supplies of raw material will be 
secured. The company has two sawmills and twelve 
shingle mills from which it is believed that retail lumber- 
men of the Southwest soon will be receiving a quality of 
shingles that will rapidly bring about a big demand for 
the product of the company. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 











THE LUMBERJACKS OF OLD 


The woods they ain’t the woods they used to be 
When I and this here country both were young: 
They call a saplin sassafras a tree, 
And try the work because they lack a lung. 
We didn’t fall the timber for our health, 


great Humanity and the light of stars and stripes and the 
sharpp blade of sammys sword we shall enter berlein I dont 
like to write berlein with capital letter because there is no 
more capital. Prepare the way of the addvance of the 
American Army. And I am proud to be on their side. As 
the father sacrafice himself for Syria so my life to america 
So Long life and 
the stars and 








We drove because that’s all the game we knew; 


We didn’t worry if the boss made wealth 


Nor wave the flag of no I. W. 


They hate their work—we loved it! They are mad 
Because they can’t get wages without toil; 
But we were glad to get our pay, and glad 
To walk the woods of green and smell the soil. 
We took our pay in what we liked the best, 
The piney woods, the snow, the bracin’ air; 
We took our wages like we took the rest, 
And if the boss made money didn’t care. 


We loved the game, not what the game would pay, 
We liked ourselves, but liked the world the more; 
And, after all, the work you love is play, 
And work you hate no man can pay you for. 
And, if we never waved a flag of red 
‘ And talked of ‘‘social wrongs’’ and other rot, 
It was because we took our pay instead 
In what we loved and not in what we got. 


The lumberjacks of old they were a breed 
Some different from them that happen now; 
They worried less about ‘‘inhuman greed,’’ 
And all they ever kicked on was the chow. 
The lumberjack today knows more, no doubt, 
What capital and labor ought to be— 
And yet the boys of old were just about 
As happy as the new, it seems to me. 


The shipment for you may be important, but 
not so vmportant as the ship meant for Europe 


EASY AND HARD 
It is easy to do what is easy to do, 
There are plenty of fellows to do it; 
They would jump at the chance to put anything thru 
Were it easy to do, and they knew it. 
But so many are doing the easier things 
That a profit it very infrequently brings— 
And now in the office, the mill or the yard 
It really pays better to do what is hard. 


So many are taking the easiest road, 

It’s quite overcrowded at present: 
The fellow who carries the heavier load 

Finds life is exceedingly pleasant. 
There is no one to jostle and no one to cuss, 
No kicker is kicking or making a fuss; 
Each hill is a lift and each pilgrim a pard— 
It’s really more fun to do things that are hard! 





The kaiser will find that we refuse to inspect 
his victories by his rules. 


READ THIS; IT WILL HELP YOUR AMERICANISM 


Port CLINTON, OHIO. 

Dear Sin: You no doubt remember that I spoke to you at 
Clarksburg regarding a letter written by a Syrian enlisted in 
the United States Army and who wis assigned to a company 
commanded by Capt. Frank Hunter. His company has been 
in the Camp Sherman (Chillicothe, Ohio) cantonment, and the 
Syrian, whose name is Dager, which in Syrian means sword, 
was compelled to go to the hospital for a very serious opera- 
tion and he was afraid that he would not survive. His only 
fear seemed to be, however, that he would die in the hospital 
and not on the field of battle, which latter death he felt 
would be a glorious one, as it would be in defense of the 
Stars and Stripes. 

Dager’s father was killed years ago in leading a Syrian 
revolt and while Dager has been in this country only seven 
years the sip of liberty that he has enjoyed during these 
seven years seems to have imbued him with more patriotism 
than a lot of Americans who have enjoyed this same liberty 
many times longer than Dager. 

I am sending you a copy of the letter and, while the diction 
is not correct, yet its purport is certainly all that one could 
desire. He wrote this letter as soon as he was able to do so, 
addressing the same to his captain, whom he calls “Our 

apoleon.” Dager recovered his health and is now serving 
with Captain Hunter. Sincerely yours, 

ArTHUR R. BLACK. 
Captain Hunter, Our Napoloein. 

Dear Sir: the fumes shake my spirit so I don’t know how 
to write dont forget Dager when you enter Berlun_vic- 
torious. Sir the star and stripes must be raised at the Tomb 
of Frederick and stand upon the kaiser head and if I had 
the opportunity to be with you I want to be the first one who 
carry my beloved flag in entering Berlein and if I fell on the 
Battle field put my rest on the hills of grass and Covered me 
with the star and stripes and sighn on it here he fell the 
deffender of the liberty and the humanity. the land of the 
brave must not perished Lincoln golden words. I have a 
great spirit to write but my hand shake when I remember the 
kaiser Bill, so I fail in write but hope to never fail to stand 
in the face of the shell and I will smile while there is no smile. 
remember me.our Napoelion in the field. pay your soldier boy 
a visit. I like to hear your voice which roar like the lion 
bring our brave officer, I should remember all of your kind- 
hess untill my bones laid to rest but I like to be burried in 

artins Ferrys little beloved town. Dager mean the sword 
and sign on it here the sword spirit rest and pin one star of 
liberty on the grave I know your braveness and kindness 
will visit me tonight With all our dear Liutenents Parker 
and Whitaker and Robb and Jones I have some thing to 

Say to you You excuse me the pencil is no good and my 
band is shaken so I can’t write nice so you forgive the sol- 
apd my best to our company the pride of the Batt [meaning 

attalion] and the bravest of the brave. I wish you do a 
fevor and read this letter to them so they know what is 

ager wish so we will be moore spirited and united in our 
suse, and this lead to great victory for the Liberty and the 
qretice which in Washington day and in the revolution of the 

ivile War the Lincoln day the great man built the Liberty 
more stronger and I always myself an surprised by his great 

Soul of democracy so Washington braveness and his strong 
Spirit and his ironest [meaning his strength as compared to 
ton} enter Dager spirit and light my conscience. And it be- 
come more biger by the great light of Lincoln’s By Liberty 
80 these two great spirit by two great man and by Wilsons 


didn’t mean a wholesaler’s. 


PITTSBURGH WILL SOON BE FREE OF INSECTS 


on. 


the stripes 
Liberty Defender 
(Signed) DaGcmr 


The man who sang ‘‘Ho, for a sailor’s life!’’ 


PirrspurGH, Pa., April 16.—Dear Sir: I have in mind a 


few more pests the world would be far better off without: 


he kaiser. 
The movie operator who stops in the middle of a thriller 


to scrub his teeth. 


The guy in a flivver who bumps into you and then raves be- 


cause you bent his —— 


The reptile who is always telling how the war could be 


won but never even buys a W. 8. 8. to help. 


The weather man who predicts rain to see you carry an 


umbrella, or fair weather to see how good you can swim. 


The fellow whose hardest job is to keep out of sight of the 


OSS. 
The girl who calls you up and makes a date with you and 
never shows up. 


Some fond female who gives you a box of smokes for Christ- 


mas and then advises you to swear off at New Year’s. 


The janitor who sits in the cellar and hammers on the 


steampipe to make you believe that you are warm. 


The elevator boy who slides past and yells ‘Next car!” 
I can’t think of any more just now but I’ll sania sa eter 
. McK, 





WHEN SHALL WE HAVE TIME? 


Oh, when shall we have time to live 
A little slower pace?— 

Oh, when shall we have time to give 
To things as commonplace 

As grass that grows beside the walk, 
As things that creep and climb, 

As simple song and friendly talk— 
Oh, when shall we have time? 


Oh, when shall we have time to count 
The blessings that are ours? 
Not gold in glittering amount 
But waters, woods and flow’rs. 
There is a rose by ev’ry road, 
And green grass in the grime; 
To find the laugh in ev’ry load, 
Oh, when shall we have time? 


Oh, when shall we have time to take 
The love that reaches out 

From many a heart that longs to make 
It heaven all about? 

Oh, when shall we have time to see 
The treasures most sublime 

Are those that nearest to us be 
For which we have no time? 


FRANCE AND AMERICA 


It was only a little river, almost a brook ; it was called the 
Yser. One could talk from one side to the other without rais- 
ing one’s voice, and the birds could fly over it with one sweep 
of their wings. And on the two banks there were millions of 
men, the one turned toward the other, eye to eye. But the 
distance which separated them was greater than the stars in 
por Avon it was the distance which separates right from in- 

ustice. 

The ocean is so vast that the sea gulls do not dare to cross 
it. During seven days and seven nights the great steamships 
of America, going at full speed, drive thru the deep waters 
before the lighthouses of France come into view ; but from one 
side to the other hearts are touching.—Letter of a French 
schoolgirl quoted by Dr. John H. Finley. 


Distance, you are not measured in mere miles 
Nor little inches—you are that divides 
Foeman from foe, justice from right. 

Of chasms almost touch, yet flooded Niles 

Might flow between. A thousand miles of plain, 
Three thousand miles of ocean, can not part 
The beating heart of brother from the heart 

Of bleeding brother kin in common pain. 


The sides 


France and America! Across the seas 
Se touch hands. The same red, white and 
lue, 
The trinity of colors, glory you 
And stand the signal of your liberties. 
A thousand thoughts wing seaward with the dawn 
And cross the waters in an instant’s time 
And meet a thousand kindred thoughts sublime, 
While yet unbridged the little chasm yawns. 


The outworn creed, the ancient right of kings, 
The lust of conquest and the hope of power, 
They are the centuries of this mad hour, 

Farthest apart of all earth’s farthest things. 

Rivers and mountains, borders, do not make 
The nations neighbors; nations are akin 
Only that have a common dream within 

And dare to die for one another’s sake. 


France and America, you are neighbors now 
And have been neighbors all your mighty years, 
Your shores cemented by your common tears, 
_A greater ocean than your vessels plough. 
France and America, in God’s own good day 
Even the Teuton shall the union feel 
And, taught by love, if need be taught by steel, 
Shall wipe the last red borderline away. 


Some people who wanted to put ‘‘the lumber 
trust’? in jail are now putting their trust im 
lumber to win the war. 

















Always OnThe Job 





Regardless of Quantity 
Make Your Order Read 


ACORN BRAND 


‘‘ America’s Best Oak Flooring ”’ 


Our big Chicago warehouse is full of this superb oak flooring. 
Orders are shipped same day as received. No matter how smal! your 
order—it receives immediate and careful attention. All 4” oak 
flooring is carefully wrapped in heavy paper without churge, pre- 
venting damage from handling. Acorn Brand 


Quality and Milling Guaranteed 


You may have your money back if it isn’t absolutely satisfactory. 
Our service is just as satisfactory as the flooring. Hundreds of deal- 
ers are finding Acorn Brand a business builder and a business holder, 
You'll profit through placing a trial order. 

We are headquarters for Maple Flooring too—the best Michigan 
kind. 

If you need flooring and need it quick, wire us 
specifications for quotations at our expense. 


** We Sell to Dealers Only’’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Main Office and Mills, NASHVILLE, TENN, 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 


1 tove, |. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ai WESTERN AVE., 

















Oak 


Flooring 





Note quality of Long Leaf Timbers 
we are furnishing from our Glenmora, 


La. and Mendenhall, Miss. Mills. 


See advertisement on Page 7 and 10. 


Consolidated Saw Mills Co. 



































4 ST. LOUIS, MO. “a 








Pacific States Lumber Co. 
~ Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Rotary Cut 


Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 
who insist on having high quality veneers should 
send us their orders. We are specialists in Northern 
Veneers. 

We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 
Flooring. 


Members of 
Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers 





Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicage office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


a 


TULL 


JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, “Burrwood, Liverpool.” 























Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address, “CHALONER Codes used, A BC. 


Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’'sTelecode. 


see io” 2 




















We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Londen Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 











SINGLETON, DUNN & CO. 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 Union St., Glasgow, Scotland and 17 Gracechurch St., London, E. C. 3. 
CABLE ADDRESSES:— Singletons, Glasgow, Ankoroke, London. 
CABLE CODES: — Scotts, A. B. C. Sth Edition, A. 1. Telecode Liebers. 


Cant & Kemp, Soncon’ 
WOOD BROKERS 
For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 











WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


86 St. Vincent St., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E.C. 
Cable Address: “‘Brakridge’’, Glasgow Cable Address: “‘Nivarium’’ London 
WOOD BROKERS 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 


The Climax Tally Book | 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
per, printing and - ee ruling are high grade. The Climax has 
10 pages aad when closed is 444 x84 inches. Price, postpaid, one 
coy. 0; six copies, $5.50; twelve copies, $10.00. 


( AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











CLUBS AND EXCHANGES HOLD MIDSEASON MEETINGS 


HOLD GOODFELLOWSHIP MEETING 

Mempuis, TENN., April 16.—The get-together good 
fellowship meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis 
and the Rotarians of this city at the Memphis Country 
Club last Friday night, when the latter were guests of the 
former, was an unqualified success. It met with such 
instant and hearty approval that before adjournment the 
Rotarians extended an invitation to the members of the 
Lumbermen’s Club to be their guests at dinner at the 
Hotel Gayoso the evening of April 30. 

J. F. MeSweyn, president, acted as toastmaster. There 
was no fixed program. Charles M. Bryan, former city 
attorney, spoke on the ‘‘American Spirit.’’ W. D. 
Kyser, Federal attorney for the western district of 
Tennessee, a charter member of the Rotarians, spoke on 
the ‘‘Rotary Club Spirit,’’ while O. K. Houck, founder 
of the order of the ‘‘ Yellow Dog,’’ spoke on the spirit 
of the Lumbermen’s Club. Caruthers Ewing, a well 
known local attorney, delighted all present with his 
sparkling humor. Speaking seriously, he paid a high 
tribute to the members of the lumber fraternity with 
whom he had come in constant contact recently in con- 
nection with the cancelled contracts of the Kelsey Wheel 
Co. 

A delightful feature of the evening was the musical se- 
lections rendered by Mrs. Mark H. Brown and Mrs. 
Black. 


EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB MEETS 


EvaNsvILLE, Inp., April 16.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was held 
Tuesday night, April 9, and in the absence of President 
George O. Worland, of the Evansville Veneer Co., Vice 
President Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin West Side 
Lumber Co., presided. A tempting business men’s lunch- 
eon was served, having been prepared at the instance of 
William 8. Partington, secretary and treasurer of the 
club. 

Log rates, freight embargoes, the car shortage and 
several other matters were taken up and discussed by 
Daniel A. Wertz, former president of the club; John C. 
Keller, traffic manager, and others. The meeting to be 
held on the second Tuesday night in May will be the 
last held by the club until the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember. 

The regular summer outing of the club that will be held 
in June will take place of the meeting in that month. 
Definite plans for the June outing will be formulated at 
the May meeting. It has been decided not to give a boat 
ride on the river for the members and their friends this 
year, because of the scarcity of steamboats. The outing 





probably will be in the nature of an old fashioned picnic 
and will be given on some traction line entering the city, 
It is not expected that the picnic will be given on go 
elaborate scale as the outings of the past, and it may be 
confined to the members and their families only. 





SAVANNAH’S BUILDERS HOLD SMOKER 


Savannad, GA., April 15.—The formal opening of the 
Savannah Builders’ Exchange at its new quarters, 111 
Congress Street, West, was celebrated with a smoker 
Wednesday night at which all the members were present, 
The entertainment committee prepared an enjoyable eve- 
ning for all who attended this get-together meeting. This 
committee was composed of George 8. Clarke, Harry G. 
Butler, J. H. Garwes, B. B. Neal and John N. Davis. 

Ex-congressman Chas. G. Edwards, attorney for the 
exchange, delivered a patriotic address and William G, 
Sutlive, managing editor of the Savannah Press, also 
spoke. 

An attractive announcement was prepared and sent to 
the members before the meeting advertising the ‘‘ gloom 
cure’’ of the exchange. It was in this form: 

This prescription has been carefully compounded by your 
entertainment committee and should be taken at once that 
you may be prepared for the opening night of the Savannah 
Builders’ Exchange. 

During these times of war we are asked to swallow many 
things, but we do not think we are asking too much of you 
when we suggest that you digest this program and get in 
shape for the big meeting of the Savannah Builders’ Ex. 
change (new quarters), 111 West Congress Street, Wednes- 
day night, April 17, at 8:30 o’clock. 

This will be about sundown, according to the way we are 
whooping up daylight, but after you get all this information 
into your system you will be young enough to know that 

Early to meetings and then home again 

Helps to keep kaiser Wilhelm from enslaving his men. 


So this is the program on tap for the grand opening next 
Wednesday night and all members are urged to be present. 


VOTE TO EXPEL ALIEN ENEMIES 


Houston, Tex., April 16.—Alien enemies are not de- 
sired as members of the Lumbermen’s Club of Houston, 
The board of directors made this plain when it adopted 
the following resolution at a recent meeting: 


It is hereby resolved that any member of this club who is 
an alien enemy to our country, or may be in sympathy by act 
or inference with the enemies of the United States of America, 
is hereby considered an undesirable member or candidate for 
membership. : 

And it is further resolved that any one so construed by a 
vote of three-fourths of the directors of this club shall be ex- 
pelled from membership or his candidacy for membership 
ignored. 


Copies of the resolution have been mailed to all mem- 
bers of the club. 








LOGGERS’ ANNUAL A 


SEATTLE, Wasu., April 13.—Patriotism and an earnest 
and fervent desire to speed up logging operations despite 
adverse labor conditions and increased cost at the reduced 
prices for the output imposed by the Federal price fixing 
board were the keynotes of the annual meeting of the 
Pacific Coast Loggers’ Association held in Seattle today, 
attended by about seventy-five representative loggers of 
western Washington and Oregon, engaged in getting out 
the much needed fir and spruce logs for Government air- 
plane and ship building material as well as for commercial 
lumber. 

The members of the association in attendance also con- 
ferred with the Fir Production Board, consisting of J. H. 
Bloedel, of Seattle, chairman, and H. B. Van Duzer and 
Col. Brice P. Disque, of Portland, Ore. Mr. Bloedel urged 
the loggers to keep going to the best of their ability and 
pointed out the conditions prevailing in the great battle 
now in progress in France, making it a patriotic duty 
that every effort be made to get out the needed material, 
regardless of remuneration. The future of the world and 
of free people is at stake, and whether the loggers of 
Washington and Oregon are getting out even is a mere 
minor incident in the great world tragedy. 

Mr. Van Duzer talked along similar lines, as did Maj. 
E. G. Griggs, of Tacoma, and others. The consensus of 
the loggers was that the new Government prices in force 
until May 31 of $10, $15.50 and $19 for the three grades 
of fir logs, respectively, are too low, and that loggers, 
particularly those getting out the lowest grade of logs 
working in timber that runs little to the two higher 
grades, will have little prospect of getting out even. Yet 
the work will and must go on, and in the meantime expert 
accountants will be put to work at once to get at the 
exact facts as to the cost of logging. When these are 
arrived at, they will be presented to the price fixing 
board with the hope that if they show the loss to the 
operators that is expected the Government board will 
adjust the prices at the expiration of the present price 
period, so that operators will not have to face a loss. 
They will be aided in this by expert accountants in the em- 
ploy of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association who are 
already working along similar lines among the sawmills 
and for a similar purpose as to lumber. 

A resolution was adopted declaring that the associa- 
tion would stand by the Fir Production Board in the letter 
as well as the spirit of the Government price order until 
such a time as figures can be produced justifying a change 
in the prices. The assertion was made that the loggers 
of the north Pacific coast can produce four times as many 
logs as are required by the existing unfilled ship build- 
ing timber orders, which amount to about 150,000,000 
feet. There is a plentiful supply of timbers for keels, 
keelsons and flitches, and about the only things of which 
there is not an over abundance are planking and ceiling. 


Election of Officers 
A. W. Callow, of Hoquiam, Wash., president of the 
Pacific Coast Loggers’ Association, called the meeting 
to order this forenoon. The annual election of officers 
resulted in the selecting of E. S. Grammer, of Seattle, 


LOYALTY FUNCTION 


manager of the Admiralty Logging Co., as president for 
the ensuing year, and George W. Johnson, of the Puget 
Mill Co., Seattle, as secretary. E. P. Blake, of the Wash- 
ington Logging Brokerage Co., Seattle, was reélected 
treasurer, and the old vice presidents, one for each dis- 
trict, were all reélected. 

Robert B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, told of the protest filed by the asso- 
ciation against the lumber prices, and said that the exact 
cost was now being determined and that this would be 
placed before the Federal board. In other words, the 
cards would be placed on the table where all could see 
them. The lumbermen will do what they can to help the 
loggers get at the necessary facts. 

K. B. Chinn, of Seattle, described the accounting system 
his concern is establishing. 


Joseph Irving, of Everett, Wash., declared that the 
loggers must work together. The labor situation, despite 
the established 8-hour day, is still very bad in the — 
and he said that if it did not materially improve he did 
not believe many logs would be gotten out sixty days from 
now. He thought that the price should be made on the 
basis of the cost of the investment and operation. 

Colonel Disque declared that the Signal Corps would 
furnish enough men from those enlisted in the national 
army to supply all the camps. There are at present 3,000 
men available and, in addition, he said that when men 
engaged in logging work are drafted, if notice is given 
to their draft boards, they can be enlisted in the spruce 
division and continued at work in the logging camps. He 
said he would also endeavor to have the men experienced 
in logging work that are in training at Camp Lewis turned 
over to the spruce division. 

Colonel Disque also stated that he had received many 
reports of operators not living up to regulations the 
War Department has prescribed to govern the work in the 
camps, and that he had had fifty alleged violations 1- 
vestigated, without finding anything wrong. The secre: 
tary of war has advised him that he has the authority 
to enforce the regulations, as to conditions surrounding 
labor, wages, hours etc. The provisions outlined in his 
bulletin covering the matter, he said, were very plain 
and should be easily understood, and there should be n0 
excuse for their not being carried out; yet he receives 
several hundred letters daily asking about them. He 
asked that those making complaints and asking for per 
sonal assistance be sure of what they are doing, a8 he 
could not send out investigators everywhere. 

That the logging industry is partly responsible for the 
conditions it finds surrounding it was the opinion ¢x- 
pressed by Colonel Disque, for it had not properly trained 
its men in the past. He declared that his position was 
not an enviable one and that he would not consider con- 
tinuing to fill it if he were paid $100,000 a year, were it 
not for the fact that the welfare of the nation demands 
that it be done. ; 

B. R. Lewis, of Clear Lake, Wash., called attention to 
the existence of camps in the neighborhood of his opera 
tions dominated by I. W. W.’s that were having a de- 
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moralizing effect on the Loyal Legion camps and Colonel 
Disque promised that steps would be taken at once to 
clean them up. This matter was brought quite forcibly 
to the attention of Colonel Disque in the course of the 
discussion that followed. 

The newly elected president, E. 8. Grammer, presided 
at the afternoon session, at which action was taken 
authorizing him to engage expert accountants to get-at 
the cost data, and a committee consisting of T. Jerome, 
Robert B. Allen and George W. Johnson, all of Seattle, 


was named to have charge of the matter. The expenses 
of the work will be raised by an assessment of $1 a 
million feet based on the 1917 output of logs of all loggers, 
whether or not members of the association. At the sug- 
gestion of J. F. Ives, of Seattle, the data as to costs will 
be reported to the members at a meeting to be called by 
the president of the association, just as soon as they are 
obtainable. At that meeting arrangements will be made 
to present the data to the price fixing board of the Gov- 
ernment. 





MANY PLAN TO CELEBRATE NATIONAL HOO-HOO DAY 


BEAUMONTERS TO CELEBRATE HOO-HOO DAY 


BEAUMONT TeEx., April 15.—Again this year Hoo-Hoo 
of Beaumont and vicinity will celebrate National Hoo- 
Hoo Day, April 27. The event this year will be in the 
form of a get-together affair, with the wives of the Hoo- 
Hoo as the honorary guests. 

At a well attended meeting of members of the order 
Saturday night plans for the celebration were outlined 
and committees named to arrange the various features, 
A concatenation will be the opening feature, beginning 
at 7 p.m. Then will follow a banquet and dance. Mu- 
sical selections will be rendered and a patriotic address 
will be delivered by W. A. Priddie, Supreme Snark of the 
Universe. 

Vicegerent Harvey D. Fletcher and John O. Banks 
have charge of arrangements for the feast. Scrivenoter 
A. R. Kriechbaum will prepare the musical program 
and handle the publicity. A committee, composed of A. J. 
Kaulbach, W. D. Phillips, J. W. Maxey, H. B. Oxford, 
Jack Hough and Perey Wiess, will ‘‘ gather in’’ a large 
class of kittens. Sam S. Solinsky was appointed to get 
up some new ‘‘stunts’’ for the initiation, which will 
precede the social session, and, of course, will be open 
to Hoo-Hoo only. 

At the banquet plates will be laid for 100 persons and 
appropriate favors will be provided for the ladies. 





HOO-HOO TO CELEBRATE WITH ENTHUSIASM 


As announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last 
week, Corinth, Miss., is to hold a Jumbermen’s day Mon- 
day, April 29, the outstanding feature of which, accord- 
ing to present advices, is to be a celebration of the na- 
tional Hoo-Hoo Day by a patriotic meeting and con- 
catenation, under the auspices of Vicegerent M. M. El- 
ledge, who apparently is the moving spirit of both events. 
Recent indications are that both, the concatenation 
especially, are to be made of considerably more than 
local significance. For example, Vicegerent Hilledge 
stresses an invitation to all lumbermen of that section 
and from elsewhere who can arrange to be present on 
the 29th inst. to visit Corinth and take active part in the 
festivities. Intimation also is made that attractions well 
out of the ordinary are to be offered. 

The prophecy is confidently made that April 29 will be 
a thoro lumbermen’s day in Corinth in both name and 
lively observation. 





PATRIOTISM WILL RULE HOO-HOO DAY 


St. Lours., Mo., April 17.—Patriotism marked the 
rousing get-together luncheon meeting of Hoo-Hoo of St. 
Louis at the American Annex Hotel at noon today, when 
plans were outlined for the observance on a big scale 
of National Hoo-Hoo Day. Nearly a hundred enthusi- 
astic members of the order were present, and Sidney 8. 
May, chairman of the entertainment committee, who pre- 
sided, asked each to obtain at least one new member, so 
that the concatenation to be held in connection with the 
celebration will be the largest St. Louis has ever known. 
The day will be observed in St. Louis on April 26. E. D. 
Tennant, secretary-treasurer, announced that patriotism 
will rule the day and that there would be several stirring 
speakers, including Lieut. J. D. Cameron, of the British 
Recruiting Mission, who has been moving St. Louis audi- 
ences for some time with stories of his experiences in 
France, and a Liberty Loan orator. 

Mr. Tennant divided honors today with Rev. Edward 
J. Gale, pastor of Dr. Fry Memorial M. E. Church, who is 
one of the four minute men of St. Louis. Dr. Gale made 
a plea for the success of the Third Liberty Loan and 
asked the Hoo-Hoo to do all that they could to make the 
loan an overwhelming success, so that the boys at the 
front may be shown that those at home are backing 
them up. 

The need for such an organization as Hoo-Hoo during 
such times as this was pointed out graphically by Mr. 
Tennant. He told of what the Hoo Hoo of Canada had 
done, declaring that of 730 members of the order 360 
—all that were within the age limits—had joined the 
colors, and that of these more than seventy had died in 
the trenches. That spirit that prevails thru Canada also 
prevails in the United States, Mr. Tennant said. The 
Hoo-Hoo of Canada had neglected the organization when 
80 many of their members were called to the colors, and 
they had seen that this was a mistake, and renewed ef- 
forts are being made to revive interest. 

Mr. Tennant said that the Hoo-Hoo of this country 
need the organization more than ever now. Some men 
have an idea that Hoo-Hoo was formed to meet ocea- 
sionally for a night’s frolic and that there is nothing else 
to it. He continued: 

a were never more mistaken in their lives. There is a 
Siac spirit in our organization, which can help the 

SD eeet ae more, and help the lumber industry better to do 

Iti an any other organization the lumbermen have. 

8 the one organization in lumber where lumbermen may 
eet together and forget about their competitors, forget about 
Geen fone losses and try to learn just what there is in the 
Fe B sng Right here in St. Louis our organization has 
2 get our men together, to get you together in a 


fraternal spirit than an 
t y other organization you have today. 
What is being done in St. Louis is being done all over the 


country, 
Mr. Tennant asked that every member of the order 
work hard to make National Hoo-Hoo Day a big success. 
Considerable interest was shown in the distribution 


of two prizes, a Hoo-Hoo ring, which went to H. C. Ball, 
and ‘‘booby’’ prize to L. W. Ortmann. Patriotic songs 
were sung, in which all joined. 

Considerable regret was expressed at the absence of 
Past Snark Julius Seidel, who was in Chicago, and of 
L. M. Tully, Supreme Scrivenoter, who is in Washington 
indefinitely looking after the interests of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co. 





GENERAL OBSERVANCE OF NATIONAL HOO-HOO 
DAY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 16.—E. D. Tennant, secretary- 
treasurer of the Concatenated Order of Hoo Hoo, de- 
clared today that he is very much gratified at the re- 
sponse that has been made to the call for the observance 
of National Hoo-Hoo day on April 27, which custom was 
inaugurated last year by Julius Seidel, when he was 
Snark of the Universe. So far he has been advised that 
lively concatenations will be held on April 27 at 
Chicago, Johnston City, Tenn.; Cairo, Ill.; Beaumont, 
Tex.; Sacramento, Cal.; Los Angeles, Cal.; and Portland, 
Ore. San Francisco will have a dinner, and there will 
be a get-together meeting of some kind at Mobile, Ala. 
Unable to hold concatenations on day set apart as Na- 
tional Day, concatenations will be held at New Orleans 
on May 4, at Corinth, Miss., on April 29, and at St. Louis, 
May 26. 

It is not known yet whether Snark W. A. Priddie, of 
Beaumont, will attend the concatenation in his own 
town or visit with his friend, Pete Langan, who is in 
charge of the ‘‘big doings’’ scheduled for Cairo. 

Mr. Tennant returned yesterday from Dallas, Tex., 
where he attended the meeting of Hoo-Hoo in connection 
with the convention of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas. Thru a misunderstanding, the concatenation 
scheduled for the meeting was not held, being postponed 
until a later date. 





SALT LAKE HOO-HOO INITIATE SEVEN 


St. Louis, Mo., April 16.—E. D. Tennant, secretary- 
treasurer of the Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, has 
received a report of the successful concatenation held at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, on April 6, at which seven candi- 
dates were initiated. More than fifty Hoo-Hoo were 
present. The concatenation was in charge of the follow- 
ing officers: 


Snark—C. E. Murphy. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—W. G. Burton. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—R. N. Powell. 
Bojum—R. L. Irvine. 
Scrivenoter—H. M. Rhodes, 
Jabberwock—H. W. Culbertson. 
Custocatian—F.. Ef. Losee. 
Arcanoper—W. E. Losee, 
Gurdon—T. C. Stayner. 


The kittens were as follows: 


Frank Burnside Hunter, salesman Morrison Merrill & Co., 
Salt Lake City; Howard Kemper Kost, manager Morrison 
Merrill & Co., of Salt Lake City ; Ralph Edwin Lewis, partner 
Angell & Sturgeon, Salt Lake City ; Charles William Love, jr., 
manager Smoot Lumber Co., Provo; Ethelbert D. Ramsey, so- 
licitor Utah Lumber Co., Salt Lake City; Mitchell Stewart, 
salesman F,. 8. Murphy & Co., Salt Lake City; David Cowan 
Watson, salesman and office clerk Sugarhouse Lumber Co., 
Salt Lake City. 





APPOINTED EXAMINER FOR COMMISSION 


Houston, Tex., April 16—C. E. Boggs, an assistant 
in the auditing department of the Kirby Lumber Co., has 
been appointed examiner for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Lumber Division. His duties will be to audit and 
examine the records of lumber companies, looking espe- 
cially into the cost of manufacture in the interest of the 
Federal Shipping Board. Mr. Boggs was formerly as- 
sistant general auditor for the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. 
of Shreveport and has been with the Kirby Lumber Co. 
for the last year. He left Sunday night for Washington, 
where he will have his headquarters. He will be succeeded 
at the Kirby Lumber Co, by T. H. Mullin. 





THINGS A BOY CAN BUILD 


Where are all those people who have been asking the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for designs for things ‘‘that a 
boy could build?’’ Here at last, comes exactly what they 
want in ‘‘The Boy’s Own Builder,’’ an illustrated book- 
let issued by the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau. With an 
introductory word regarding the merit and easy work- 
ing instructions for the building of an ice boat, a row 
boat, different forms of kites, a bookcase, a playroom 
table, a swing, a garden seat with pergola, a catamaran 
sailboat, bird houses, trellis, a dog house, a combination 
house for pigeons and bantams, a combination settee 
and table, a simple garden bench and a number of minor 
articles such as cross bows, spring board, electric train 
trestles and the like. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
often commented upon the psychological value of getting 
the growing young men early interested in the use of wood 
and woodworking tools. They are the ones who must be 
depended upon to make the lumber purchases of the none 
too distant future. Any one interested in securing a copy 
of this valuable little booklet should address a request 
for it to the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Little Rock, 
Ark. 
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q WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


can cover to their advantage now, 


on 5-4" Birch for 1918 


Wire Us Your Needs Today. 
** Famous” Shawano County Hard Maple Our Specialty. 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 
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Maple—Beech-Elm—Oak 


We are in position to quote you attrac- 
tive prices on the following items:— 


39,000’ 11/16x2” No. 1 Maple Flooring 
32,000’ 11/16x2” Clear Maple Floort 
000° /16"x4" e Maple 
45,000’ 13/16x4” Prime Maple Flooring 
200,000’ 4/4” No. 3 Common Maple 
500,000’ 5/4” No. 3 Common Maple 
200,000’ 6/4” No. 3 Common Maple 
. 3 Common Beech 
100,000’ 6/4” No. 3 Common Beech 
150,000’ 6/4” No, 2 Com, & Bet, Elm 
100,000’ 8/4” No. 2 Com, & Bet. Elm 
65,000’ 10/4” No. 1 Com, & Bet. Elm 
100,000’ 5/4” No. 3 Com, Basswood 
27,000’ 6/4” No. 8 Com, & Bet. Balm of Gilead 
/4” No. 8 Com, & Bet, Red & White Oak 
" No. 2 Com. & Bet. White Oak 
5,000’ 10/4” No. 1 Com, & Bet, White Oak 
7,000’ 8/4” No. 3 Com. White Oak 
18,000’ 4/4” No. 3 Com, Birch 





Tell us your needs today. 


The Kneeland- Bigelow: Co.,°’mucu. 








JACKSON & TINDLE 


ELM & BIRCH 


4-4 to 12-4—All Grades. 
4.4, 5.4, 6-4 and 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood. 


Mills at Pellston and Munsing, Michigan. 


Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Bradley, Miller & Company | 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 


Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries. 
Write for List Today. 
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LOGGING ano LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesung and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, in- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood ul 
and other auxiliary industries, Cloth, 
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CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Red to board lumber, scantling, squar 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 








William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
—DManufacturers of— 

Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 
» —o 

& 


WHITE 
OAK 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


TIMBERS | 
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Statement of ownership, management, etc., 
of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, published weekly 
at Chicago, Ill., required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, 


STATE OF ITAINOIS, Lag 
County or Cook. E 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared ELMger C. HOLe, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the publisher of the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publicatican or the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
= geen, printed on the reverse of this form, 
o-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
a ELMER C, Houn, 5941 Normal Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
m ditor, Eimer C. Hoi, 5941 Normal Ave., Chicago, 


_ Managing Editor, A. L. Forp, 6230 Woodlawn Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Business Manager, EumMer C. Hon, 5941 Normal 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give 
its name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock.) 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a corporation. owned and 
controlled by the Estate of James BH. Defebaugh. 

Trustees of the Estate of James E. Defebaugh: 

E. H. Defebaugh, 5468 Hyde Park Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

N. G. Moore, 429 Forest Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 

BH. C. Hole, 5941 Normal Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

The beneficiaries of the trusteeship are Mrs, Anna 
C, Defebaugh and her son, Carl W. Defebaugh, 5748 
Ingleside Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 


, names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 


ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the aempaay but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder es upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in’ any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
cnowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
recon has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding the date shown above is ........ 
ng 4 information is required from daily publications 
only. 

ELMER C, Hots, 
Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day of 
March, 1918, Henry 8S. Lovery, 

(Seal. Notary Public. 

(My commission expires April 2, 1920.) 








“LOGGING WITH A MOTOR TRUCK SURELY IS NICE” 





That Is What a Logger Says After Operating One for Two Years — Devices That Help 
to Reduce Hauling Costs 





AN IMPROVEMENT FOR TRAILERS 


The motor truck alone is a very efficient machine, but the 
full value of the hauling capacity of a truck can be obtained 
only by the use of trailers in connection with it. There are 
many lumbermen, and especially retail lumbermen, who be- 
lieve that only by the development of trailers will it be pos- 
sible for them to operate trucks efficiently and economically. 
Their worth and adaptability to the retail lumber business is 
clearly explained in the following extract from a letter writ- 
ten by the Restrick Lumber Co., of Detroit, Mich., to the 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., of that 
city : 

Until you called our atten- 
tion to the trailer proposition, 
motor trucks seemed to us to 
be impractical for lumber deliv- 
eries. The fact that a truck 
of sufficient capacity necessi- 
tated a very large outlay of 
capital and the accompanying 
high operating expense to- 
gether with the delay of load- 
ing and unloading, made us 
very loath to equip ourselves 
with motor trucks. 

With your trailers, however, 
we have been able to equip our- 
selves with an efficient delivery 
service at one-half the cost of 
a heavy truck and get the ca- 

acity of five to eight tons. 
or is the truck delayed wait- 
ing to be loaded, as we are able 
to have our extra trailers load- 


is little if any danger of trouble from this source and will 
undoubtedly be received with interest by other loggers. 

Mr. Balch’s opinion was asked regarding the practicability 
of installing a winch upon a motor truck. Of course in sec- 
tions of the country such as the Pacific Northwest where the 
stands of timber are very heavy and the logs extremely large 
and long, it is necessary to have a donkey to do the yarding 
and in such cases a winch is merely excess baggage. In other 
sections, however, the winch may prove of great service, 
Take, for example, the securing of walnut logs. Walnut 
seldom grows in solid stands and the supply has been so re- 








ed ready for the truck to 
couple on to on its return to 
the yard, 

We can haul as much lumber as two ordinary 5-ton trucks 
with our 1-ton truck and trailers which have cost not to ex- 
ceed a third of the purchase price of the heavy trucks. 

The Fruehauf Trailer Co. has developed an entirely new de- 
vice with which it is now equipping trailers. This device, 
known as the Fruehauf Patented Twin Jacks, is shown on the 
trailer in the accompanying illustration. The need of some 
such device as this has handicapped the use of semitrailers, 
the term by which all two wheel trailers are properly known. 
The device is quite simple in character, as can be seen from 
the illustration. When the semitrailer is detached from the 
tractor the twin jacks take the place of front wheels. When 
the semitrailer is attached to the tractor they fold up and 
are entirely out of the way. The front end of the semi- 
trailer can be jacked up by them so that the tractor can be 
backed under and easily attached. By the means of this 
device the semitrailer, either empty or loaded, may be spotted 
at any place and there left by the tractor. It then may be 
unloaded or loaded while the motor is away on some other 
business. Of course there is a considerable part of the lumber 
trade that has no need for a semitrailer equipped with a de- 
vice of this character, but on the other hand there are many 
companies that will welcome such equipment. A recent pur- 
chaser of trailers equipped with the Fruehalf patented twin 
jacks is the Hartwick Lumber Co., of Detroit, Mich., as is also 
the Newton Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 


LOGGER BOOSTS WORM DRIVE TRUCK 


Have been logging with a 5-ton worm drive truck for two 
years. The chain drive may be all right, but I prefer the 
former. The reason I prefer a worm drive is because it is en- 
closed from all dirt. The upkeep is less expensive and I be- 
lieve has as much power, or is equally as good, 


Of course the roads are the first thing to be taken into con- 
sideration. In summer most any kind of roads in this North- 
west will do; if stumps and roots are removed and leveled off 
the truck will make its own road, But in winter it must be 
of planks, or other hard surface, 


I hauled in 2,000,000 feet last summer in four months, the 
round trip being seven miles, making six trips a day, and in 
four months never missed a trip when there were logs on the 
landing. 


On this claim it cost about $3.50 a thousand feet for cut- 
ting, logging and hauling, and during this time the truck 
practically paid for itself. 

The truck is now in first class condition as far as the engine 
and all bearings are concerned, 

As to using winches I do not see where they would be of 
much benefit to the motor truck, as you have to have a donkey 
engine for yarding and it is an easy matter to have a spool 
to do your loading. As far as helping out on the road, if you 
want to _ a success of logging, you do not want this kind 
of a road. 








CRUDE BUT ECONOMICAL TURN TABLE FOR MOTOR TRUCK LOGGING ROAD 


Logging with a motor truck surely is a nice way to log 
small bunches of timber, as you can move your donkey on 
the truck and be logging in a short time. I have moved my 
donkey, which weighs about ten tons, over a large part of 
Lewis and Thurston counties. 


[The above letter was written by Henry H. Balch, a logger 
of Grand Mound, Wash. He is among a growing number of 
loggers in that section of the country who are finding that 
logging with motor trucks pays. ‘The arguments he advances 
in favor of the worm drive are interesting and valuable. An 
objection that sometimes is heard regarding the worm drive 
is that it decreases the clearance of the truck and that 
in case of a break down the men in the woods are not able 
to make repairs as would be the case if the truck were chain 
driven, Mr. Balch’s experience seems to indicate that there 





SEMITRAILER EQUIPPED WITH FRUEHAUF PATENTED TWIN JACKS 


duced that today trees are secured one by one in different 
sections. If the logs are of any size it is quite a task to load 
them without the aid of some device such as a winch. Ifa 
truck is equipped with a winch and a movable A boom it is 
an easy matter to rig this up and load the log in very short 
order. Thus the truck can run about over a great stretch of 
territory and bring in logs at a minimum of expense. In run- 
ning about the country in this way a ttuck naturally strikes 
some very bad roads and in such circumstances a winch might 
be used to good advantage to pull the truck out. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes that other loggers who have had 
experience with motor trucks will give the benefit of their 
experiences.— EDITOR. ] 


—— 


FREIGHT TRUCK LINES ARE GROWING 


Transportation of freight, essential to the continuation of 
business conditions in America, will require the use of every 
motor truck possible to manufacture by the ever-increasing 
power wagon industry of America. The daily reports giving 
complete information of the formation of intercity trans- 
portation companies are becoming more and more numerous, 
and are gaining in importance as this phase of the commer- 
cial wagon industry develops under the high pressure of ex- 
treme necessity. Forrest J. Alvin, general manager of the 
United States Motor Truck Co., of Cincinnati, says that few 
outside of the large manufacturing plants turning out motor 
trucks of the heavy-duty character, such as this company is 
manufacturing, realize the extent to which the recommenda- 
tions of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce are 
being adopted. Within a short time it will be possible, ac- 
cording to the information received by this company, to ship 
freight by motor truck from every city in America to every 
other city, and at an expense very little above the express 
charges as they exist today. So large has this business grown 
that there has been serious talk of its control by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and by the public utilities com- 
missions of the various States. 

Cassius I, Glasgow, chairman of the Railroad Commission 
of Michigan, has taken a very decided stand in agitating the 
control of truck lines as common carriers. He would force 
these lines to give bills of lading to shippers, and to supply 
reports to the railroad commission and to be responsible to the 
shipper. 


TURN TABLE FOR LOGGING ROAD 


In the March 16 issue of the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, page 
88, a description was given of the construction and operation 
of motor truck logging roads in the Pacific Northwest. Natur- 
ally such roads are narrow and as either logs or planks are 
provided for the trucks to run on some means of turning 
them around near the points where they are to be loaded with 
logs must be provided. The 
device that so far has given 
the best satisfaction is a crude 
sort of turn table, an example 
being shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. A turn table 
of this kind is easily built, does 
not cost very, much and can be 
moved when it is found desir- 
able to extend the road fur- 
ther into the woods or change 
it to some other place. 

The turn table shown in the 
illustration was built on the 
same principle as the rear bunk 
on the truck; that is, by using 
a bolster or sleeper about three 
feet wide and about ten feet 
long with an iron plate on the 
top and with a pivoting bolster 
about two feet wide with an 
iron plate on the bottom, @ 
king bolt being thrust thru the 
two. In building the super- 
structure 4x12-inch planks were used and around the outside 
circumference small logs were laid and a cross member put 
on the turn table, snipped at both ends. Naturally such @ 
turn table is a rather crude affair, but it has been found to 
operate easily and as that is the primary requisite the user 
was very well satisfied. When this method of transporting 
logs is employed and a turn table is used it will be noted 
that the truck has to do comparatively no backing. ‘This is 
very different from a logging railroad that is of temporary 
construction where a complete Y is not provided. In the case 
of a logging railroad of this character the locomotives either 
have to back in with the empties or back out with the loaded 
cars. Locomotives are made so that they can run either way, 
but just the same the necessity of backing creates a certain 
amount of confusion that it is desirable to get along without. 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK - 














There is very little change in the general situation as 
compared with last week. While with the opening of spring 
and the coming of settled weather a very respectable volume 
of building, in the aggregate, is under way, it is largely of 
a special character and not the sort that means a large 
demand for sash, doors and millwork. An exception to this 
statement, however, is found in the fact that there is con- 
siderable construction of housing for industrial workers 
under way in certain sections of the country, which means 
business for the woodworking plants in those territories. 
This does not greatly help the trade in other sections, how- 
ever, as the large industrial housing projects are mostly in 
connection with munition plants, ship yards, or other con- 
cerns engaged in turning out war contracts. Some dealers 
and manufacturers are inclined to attribute the slight fall- 
ing off in orders noticeable this week to the fact that 
interest just now is centered upon the Third Liberty Loan 
and many retailers and contractors are devoting much of 
their time and attention to promoting the campaign in one 
way or another. 

Reports from centers outside of Chicago reveal little of 
special significance to the trade at large. The Minneapolis 
and St. Paul factories seem to, be getting about the same 
amount of business that they enjoyed a year ago. Building 
in the twin cities is hardly up to normal, but not much be- 
hind last year. Inquiry from country yards is said to be of 
encouraging volume and more business is expected to de- 
velop in that direction soon. There is already a fair move- 
ment to the country yards. 

The plants in the Cincinnati district are busier than a 
year ago but could handle a lot more work as far as factory 
capacity is concerned. A fair amount of new business is in 
hand and a number of contracting builders are reported in 
the market with inquiries, giving promise of a good amount 
of business during the spring and summer. 


Some developments during the last week tend to encourage 
the Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men, Various building 
projects of larger magnitude than the ordinary job have 
come out, and it should not be long before the demand created 
thereby manifests itself. Actual construction work at the 
present time, however, is of limited volume. Considerable 
new building in the near future seems virtually certain as 
the growing necessity for increased housing facilities is 
making itself felt. 

Business at Kansas City; Mo., continues light and there 
appears to be no prospects of any immediate improvement 
as but little figuring being done. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories are experiencing much 
difficulty in getting a sufficient supply of stock, particularly 
of southern pine, with which to fill orders. Actual building 
at present consists largely of repair work and the number 
of new dwellings is less than a year ago. 

There is no particular change in the fir door and sash 
trade at Tacoma, Wash. WHastern shipments are made under 
difficulties, There are many small orders in hand for local 
and nearby trade. All plants that have equipment to handle 
it are doing some Government business. 

Business continues quiet at the San Francisco sash and 
millwork plants, with some improvement noticed at the 
door factories in the bay region. As more of the white and 
sugar pine mills are starting up the output of white pine 
door stock and open sash is being increased. The railroad 
Situation is slightly better as far as securing permission 
to make shipments to eastern markets is concerned, but 
there still is a scarcity of cars. 

On account of the curtailment of production of window 
glass and the difficulties experienced in making deliveries 
business in this line is comparatively inactive, with prices 
the same as recently. 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








‘*‘A TALK ON DRYING’’ 


The character and urgency of lumber demand at the pres- 
ent time have particularly emphasized the question of prompt | 
seasoning ; and much of the requirement, as for instance the 
spruce airplane field, has directed attention as never before 
to the problem of seasoning lumber artificially without in- 
juring in any way its physical qualities. It has long been 
claimed that lumber could be kiln-dried to compete in every 
way with air-dried products. It has now been pretty con- 
clusively demonstrated, but at the same time it is made clear 
that only proper processes and supervision will do it. 

One of the dry kiln manufacturers who has been promi- 
nently to the fore in these new problems is Elmer B. Perkins, 
Monadnock Block, Chicago; and this reminds the AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN to remark that his booklet “A Talk on Drying” 
tells a good many of the things which people are asking 
today about quick quality dry-kiln methods. It may be had 
for the asking and is worth asking for. 





PRIZES OFFERED FOR BEST PHOTOGRAPHS 


Camera “fans,’”’ amateur as well as professional, are offered 
an opportunity to win some very attractive prizes thru a con- 
test announced by the Du Pont American Industries for the 
purpose of securing suitable photographs for use in the ad- 
vertising of their various companies. Prizes totaling $500 
are offered for the best fifty photographs submitted, appor- 
tioned as follows: First prize, $100; second, $50; two third 
prizes of $25 each; 14 fourth prizes of $10 each; 32 fifth 
prizes of $5 each. The photographs must be submitted before 
Sept. 1, and must illustrate the following subjects: Agricul- 
tural use of explosives; fabrikoid (artificial leather) ; indus- 
trial use of explosives; painting; trapshooting and hunting; 
miscellaneous. Any subjects illustrating the use of any Du 
Pont products will be given equal consideration. No em- 
ployees of the Du Pont industries will be allowed to compete. 
Each photograph submitted must be accompanied by the 
negative, whether film or-plate. On the back of each must 
be plainly written the name and address of the contentant, 
subject illustrated, where taken, and any other helpful data. 
There is no limit to the number of photographs that a single 
contestant may submit, and no limit upon the number of 
prizes a single contestant may win, All photographs sub- 
mitted, whether awarded prizes or not, become the property 
of the Du Pont American Industries. The judging will be 
done by a committee appointed by the director of advertising, 
and awards will be made not later than Sept. 15. The sug- 
gestion is offered that Du Pont products are used or sold in 
almost every business establishment and home, so it should 
not be difficult to secure subjects for photographing. Only 
clear, sharply focused pictures are wanted; if possible at 
least 8x5 inches. Prints should be black and white glossy 
finish. Anyone desiring to enter the contest can secure entry 
blank by addressing the advertising division, B. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 





WALL BOARD, AN AID TO HOUSING WORKERS 


There can be no question but that the need for housing in 
many munition centers is very pressing and that homes for 
America’s war workers are vitally needed immediately. 
These houses must be put up as rapidly as possible and the 
part that wall board, and Cornell-Wood-Board in particular, 
can play in rapid construction, recently was explained very 
concisely by C. O. Frisbie, president of the Cornell Wood 
ni a Co., with general offices in Chicago. Mr. Frisbie 
said: 


It is true that the entry of thousands of workmen into 
active army service has materially increased the labor short- 
age. However, there have occurred many instances where 
laborers actually available for war work could not be re- 
tained because of the lack of housing facilities. An Ohio in- 
dustrial center had such inadequate housing accommodations 
that one of its largest factories was unable to handle war 
work amounting to over $1,000,000. 

Aroused by the pressing need for action, Congress has ap- 
Propriated $50,000,000 to be expended in housing workers at 
150 ship yards, while a similar amount is to be placed.at the 
disposal of the Department of Labor to care for the com- 
fort of munition plant workers. 

Not only is it essential that homes for workers be built well, 
but it is vitally important that no time be lost, since the speed- 

_ing up of production of war materials will be directly propor- 
tionate to the workers’ home welfare. The Government has 
een quick to recognize this fundamental, and in erecting bar- 

Tacks and quarters for its fighting men at cantonments and 

training stations “hag used a great deal.of wall board, includ- 


ing millions of feet of Cornell-Wood-Board, for interior finish- 


ng. 

Leading manufacturers serving the Government in various 
advisory capacities have learned from experience that wall 
board and, of course, Cornell-Wood-Board, can be put on walls 
and ceilings with great speed. They have used this type of 
interior finishing in housing their own employees and because 
it saves time, labor and money, they recommend it to the 
Government as an ideal war time building economy. 

From the workers’ viewpoint, wall board offers all that 
could be desired. Homes are made attractive, pleasant places 
in which to really live, and can be decorated to suit any taste. 
Being a nonconductor of heat and cold, wall board resists 
weather extremes, helping ‘to maintain a moderate tempera- 
ture at all times. 

Contractors and builders having in charge the erection of 
industrial cities for the Government, very frequently specify 
wall board and in some cases Cornell-Wood-Board is specifi- 
cally called for. In selecting this interior finish, it may be 
that they remember the stirring words of Otto M. Hidlitz, 
director of housing for the Department of Labor, who said: 
“America’s need for adequate industrial housing facilities is 
pressing. We must, in double quick time, provide living quar- 
ters which will enable our industrial fighters to turn out at 
top speed the ships, guns, shells, explosives, airplanes, and 
countless other products so needed at the front.” 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


The Maley Lumber & Land Co. has sold to May Bros., lum- 
ber manufacturers at Memphis, Tenn., an 8,000-acre tract of 
timberland in Grenada County, Mississippi, the consideration 
not being made public. The tract consists chiefly of oak lum- 
ber, altho there is considerable gum also on it. The tract 
will cut several million feet. It is said to be one of the 
finest timbered tracts in Mississippi. 


A report from the Letcher County field is to the effect 
that the Tug River Lumber Co. has closed a deal for several 
thousand acres of hardwood timber in the Blackberry and 
John Creek sections of Pike County, Kentucky, planning early 
developments, 





The Turner Day & Woolworth Handle Co., of Louisville, Ky., 
thru Charles Taylor, of Glasgow, Ky., has closed a deal for 
hickory timber on about 1,500 acres of land belonging to 
Martin & Edward Bailey, of Hestead, near Glasgow, Ky. The 
company will install portable mills to cut out the timber for 
ax and other handles. 





B. G. Brassfield & Bros., of Hickman, Ky., have bought from 
A. C. McComb, of Oshkosh, Wis., a 1,500-acre tract of oak 
and ogg and ash timberlands at Walnut Lake, Desha 
County, Arkansas, containing 10,000,000 feet of fine timber, 
which they will convert into lumber and to colonize the land 
for settlement. The consideration was $30,000. 





The A. L. Clark Lumber Co., and some of the other large 
lumber interests of southwestern Arkansas, have transferred 
their vast holdings of cut-over lands to the Mazarn Valley 
Land Co. This company has opened offices in Hot Springs at 
847 Central Avenue, from which the development work and 
the sale of the land will be carried on. A demonstration farm 
is now being opened up, near the center of the lands, at 
Memdag, twenty-one miles out from Hot Springs, on the 
Memphis, Dallas & Gulf Railroad. 





J. B. White, of Kansas City, Mo.; Forest Lumber Co., of 
Oakdale, La.; Louisiana Central Lumber Co., of Clarks and 
Standard, La., and Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Co., of 
Fisher and Victoria, La., purchased 102,000 acres of virgin 
longleaf southern pine timberland. The new owners plan 
development and will probably ship timber to Oakdale and 
Fisher mills for manufacture into lumber. The company may 
build a railway into the forests of Vernon, Rapides and Winn 
o— The price paid for the land is reported as $9,000,- 
000. 





Charles BE. Hogan and others of Cincinnati, Ohio, have 
purchased several thousand acres of hardwood timberlands 
along Carr’s Fork and Rockhouse Creek in Letcher and Knott 
counties, erage g & and make the announcement that active 
development will be undertaken by May 1. Some large mills 
will be installed. The Louisville & Nashville Railroad is 
building important branch lines into these sections. 





H. H. Smith and others of Hindman, Ky., purchased sev- 
eral hundred fine yellow poplar trees in the vicinity of Smith’s 
Branch in Knott County, Kentucky. They will be developed 
during the summer months. 





Dining Room of Mr. Wm. E. Walker's Chicago Home. 
Mr. H. L. Newhouse, Architect. A fine example 
of what Birch will do in skillful hands. 


Birch 


Costs Less Than 
Its Looks Infer 


That’s the reason it’s a good buy for 
any home builder or factory man— 
on the same principle that rosy red 
apples sell better on the fruit stand. 
But in addition to its “looks” the 
manufacturers of Birch are making 
it more popular every day by adver- 
tising it in the magazines of national 
circulation. Your customers arebeing 
told the many uses where Birch ex- 
cels and how economical it really 
is when years of service are con- 
sidered. In other words, the manu- 
facturers are 


Creating a Demand 
For You to Supply 


Naturally your interest in Birch, as a 
dealer, centers around the amount you 
can sell. It is so generally adaptable that 
it can be used throughout a house—from 
kitchen to sleeping rooms—for doors, 
casing, base, trim, floors, built-in buffets, 
bookcases, etc. And you can always 
recommend it knowing that it will satisfy 
the most exacting builder. Birch is there- 
fore a wood of general usefulness with a 
possibility of 


Big Sales 
and Good 
Profits for 
Dealers 


Why don't you stock it and show your customers 
you're a live wire and ready to deliver what they 
want if they'll pay the price—and at that it's 
comparatively cheap considering value. Ask any 
of the firms below for Birch Book “A” and a 


suggestion on the best selling items. Do it today. 






eat eurifed 
irch 





WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Hayward, Wis. 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 
BAY DE NOQUET CO., 
Nahma, Michigan. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 


Chassell, Mich. 


Rhinelander, Wis. 
OCONTO COMPANY, 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LBR. CO. 





Goodman, Wis. Blackwell, Wis. 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 
Stanley, Wis. Wausau, Wis. 


1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 











WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 


MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 


817 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
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MILLS AT 
SUFFOLK, VA. SPRING HOPE, N.C. MIDDLESEX. N. C. 


Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
L. C. LITCHFIELD, - - 52 Vanaerbilt Ave., N. Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD, - - - Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO., -  ‘Aiddletown, Del. 
PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS CO., - Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK,VA. 

















Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 


“= 


A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. 
































R. G. White, Sales Mer. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N.C. PINE | CYPRESS 


LUMBER — 
eee | CUM 


and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R.Co., Windsor,N.C. Edenton 
Fiening. Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mille:— Edenton, 


olumbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 
General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 











ii Satisfy Customers i; 


who are particular as to quality, 
millwork and grades by show- 
ing them the superiority of our 


AY N.C. Pine Estee" 


Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine, Rough and Dressed 
r and Cargo Shippers, 


\ Ellington & Guy, Inc. renin vit a 


Yellow 
4 Flooring, Ceiling, Finish 
Pi n e and all other Yard “we 


Let us quote you today. 


The Great Lakes Timber & Lumber Co. 
«WHOLESALE AND COMMISSION 
30 Euclid Arcade Annex, CLEVELAND, OH!O 











Car Material, Dressed 


Timbers, Dimension, 











The Milton Lumber Sa) 


Milton, 
Florida 
Shingles in 


straight or 
mixed cars. 


Wholesale Dealers In long and short leaf 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 








and Piling up to 100 feet 
sal 


For Quick Sale 


i$ re Ls oo . and No. 3 Com White Pine. 
x4 to 12” No. 2 and No. Sof 
bad te dela Noo t Novces, ommon Soft Western Pine. 


The John C. King Lumber Co. 


Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles. Wholesale = Git Avery rust Ble. 











INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


April 16.—With the opening of the spring season the In- 
dianapolis lumber trade is making an energetic drive for busi- 
ness by spreading the doctrine that the postponement of build- 
ing operations because of war time prices will not result in a 
saving, because lumber prices are destined to remain high 
for years. The trade feels that there has been considerable 
progress made in reassuring the public with such explanations 
as there has been an increased interest noted in the building 
situation. 

Conditions surrounding the hardwood industry continue 
very favorable. Mills are operated to capacity where logs 
and labor are available, but there is a growing discontent 
shown over the labor shortage. Indianapolis manufacturers 
are doing everything within their power to cause laborers, 
both skilled and unskilled, to remain with their jobs in local 
factories. The most serious labor shortage prevails in the 
smaller manufacturing centers. 

Prices remain steady but tend upward. The supply is no 
larger, despite the fact that the wholesale and manufacturing 
trade is able to make larger deliveries. The demand for 
walnut is increasing steadily, and timber buyers now are 
working industriously in trying to locate new supplies of this 
wood. The present walnut demand is based on the orders of 
manufacturers who are engaged in the manufacture of air- 
plane propellers. 

W. A. Eckstein, former manager of the McCowen Lumber 
Company, of Logansport, Ind., last week announced plans for 
establishing a factory at Logansport for the manufacture of 
walnut gun stocks and airplane propellers. <A factory build- 
ing for the plant already has been started. The company 
has orders for assisting other manufacturers in filling Govern- 


ment contracts. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


April 16.—Demand for all kinds of thick oak, ash and 
hickory continues active, with prices high. There is also 
a good demand for gum, sycamore, cottonwood, cypress and 
elm. Inquiries are generally brisk and are resulting in or- 
ders where the mill is in position to quote prices, obtain 
cars and make shipment. A few items that the Government 
has quit buying have slumped somewhat, principal in this 
list being chestnut, which showed some improvement but 
slumped materially when Federal demand was curtailed. 

There has been considerable improvement in the local car 
supply, as empties are now being returned rapidly from the 
North and Hast. However, there has not been any par- 
ticular improvement in the log car supply, with the result 
that sidings are jammed with logs, while mills are unable 
to obtain supplies equal to requirements. The lifting of 
numerous embargoes in the eastern territory is permitting 
heavier shipments of lumber, and with a fair supply of cars 
it is now principally a question of obtaining labor to load 
cars, and enough lumber to take advantage of the demand. 
Prices are generally firm, and it is believed that the market 
on all thick stocks used by the Government or in the truck 
and wagon trade will continue strong for some time. Box 
plants are buying low grades freely. Demand for slack 
cooperage stock, also beer barrel stock, has been dull, but 
oil staves and heading are moving freely at higher prices. 

Indications point to the Louisville district shortly getting 
busy on ship building orders on light draft vessels which 
could be taken down the Ohio and Mississippi, and later be 
equipped at New Orleans: or Gulf points. F. W. Adgate, 
of the Foundation Co., of New York, large ship builder with 
big Government contracts, has beén in the Kentucky dis- 
trict for some time, and has been investigating marine yards 
along the Ohio. Negotiations have been started for the 
purchase of the Howard Shipyard & Dry Dock property 
at Jeffersonville; the M. A. Sweeney Shipyard & Foundry 
Co., adjoining, and the D. S. Barmore yard, which is also 
owned by the Howard interests. These yards could turn out 
many small ship parts, and also construct light tonnage ves- 
sels, river boats, barges ete. The company also controls 
marine ways at Paducah, Mound City, Madison and Cin- 
cinnati, none of which have been busy since river traffic 
began to wane several years ago. Many skilled ship build- 
ers are found around these yards, and the Foundation Co. 
believes that it could centralize operations at Jeffersonville, 
install additional equipment, and obtain enough skilled labor 
to turn out quantities of material, and also ships. 

The Louisville & Cincinnati Packet Co., which largely con- 
trols river traffic between Louisville and Cincinnati, and 
transfer shipments to Pittsburgh and St. Louis points, altho 
hard hit by the loss of its best boats in the ice last winter, 
has been recerganized and is arranging to improve its service 
and adopt new schedules to handle river traffic and relieve 
railroad congestion to some extent along the Ohio. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


April 16.—The Buffalo Lumber Exchange held its monthly 
meeting last week and discussed the Third Liberty Loan 
almost entirely. A number of large subscriptions have al- 
ready been made by the lumbermen and more are to follow in 
the near future. Hugh McLean is devoting his attention to 
subscription work and expects that the lumber industry will 
be heard from with a large total. 

There seems to be little difficulty from ice at this end of the 
lake and the fleet will sail as soon as the upper lakes open. 
Not much freight is offered here yet, but the lumber carriers 
and package freight carriers will go as soon as they can for 
down cargoes. A purchaser of basswood as Menominee lately 
was guaranteed $5.25 on it to Buffalo, tho no regular rate has 
been announced. 

A report from Knowlton Mixer, who has been in France for 
several months, states that he is one of the two associate 
chiefs of the bureau of refugees, department of civil affairs, 
of the American Red Cross. 

Henry I. George, of Graves, Manbert & George, spent several 
days at Toronto and Byng Inlet, Ont., last week. The com- 
pany’s big mill at the latter point will be operated on an 
active basis again this season. 

Buffalo building permits during the last week numbered 82, 
with a total cost of $95,600. The small average of the per- 
mits indicates the large amount of repair work which now 
makes up the weekly total. 

Henry E. Mallue & Bro. are the low bidders on a large 
quantity of hemlock planking to be furnished to the city dur- 
ing the coming year. All the competitors named a price con- 
siderably in advance of former quotations, thus showing the 
present great strength of the hemlock market. 

B. Franklin Betts, a well known lumberman of Philadel- 
phia, spent some time here last week and visited the office 
of the Betts Lumber Co. 

Jackson & Tindle have started operating their sawmill at 
the tract in Jackson Borough, Ont. A good demand is re- 
ported for all the lumber produced, which ‘ncludes consider- 
able spruce, but difficulty.is experienced in finding an adequate 
labor supply. 


LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


Farmers of western New York whose property lies along the 
suburban trolleys and steam railroads complain of the damage 
done by the burning of discarded railroad ties at this time of 
year. This practice has caused the loss of a great many fence 
posts, telegraph poles and small buildings and sometimes of 
crops. The railroads pile up thousands of the old ties, which 
are burned by the section hands. Near Macedon a railroad 
station was burned from a grass fire which started from burn- 
ing ties. Now that fuel is so scarce the ties are valuable, 
but it is claimed by the railroads that they have tried to give 
away the ties without success. It is probable that the rail- 
roads will collect the ties and distribute them from a central 
point. 

The Charles G. Feist Lumber Co. will move on May 1 to 917 
Mutual Life Building. After a winter of handicap on ac- 
count of car shortage, the company now reports much im- 
provement. A list of over twenty cars from Canada was re- 
ceived early this week. A block of Louisiana willow lumber 
was sold some months ago, but the movement of cars is just 
becoming sufficient to meet the requirements. 

A Buffalo dealer in southern pine this week reports what 
he considers the limit of car shortage in that trade. He has 
just received an invoice of a car that was bought a year ago 
last February. Goth the purchaser and the mill did all they 
could to obtain shipment, and the car was finally obtained 
thru the aid of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. Meanwhile 
the price of southern pine has advanced about $13 and this 
benefit will go to the retailer, who bought it of the whole- 
saler. The latter wishes to make this point in the case: 
Some mills after waiting a while will drop out and force the 
wholesaler to make such terms as he can with his customer, 
It is maintained that the mill as well as the wholesaler should 
be obliged to fill old orders, and not throw all the responsi- 
bility on the middleman, 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


April 15.—The mill of the Kellogg Lumber Co., this city, 
started operations the first of this week and will continue 
until next fall, The company has a nice stock of logs on 
hand and expects to cut about 5,000,000 feet this summer. 

The Langlade Lumber Co. is helping to relieve the fuel 
situation by cutting from three to four cars daily of hard- 
wood which is being loaded in gondolas and shipped to the 
southern part of the State. 

The C. W. Fish Luniber Co. is operating night and day 
shifts and expects to continue doing so until late in the 
fall as it has a good supply of logs on hand. 

The Faust Lumber Co. is also operating steadily and 
adding considerably to its stock in the. yards. 

The car situation is very much improved in this section 
and shippers are finding it much easier to secure cars to 
move their products, This comes at a very opportune time 
as the heavy logging operations last winter have entailed 
the expenditure of a great amount of capital which can be 
turned over at this time, and which will relieve the situa- 
tion to a great extent. 

The property of the C. H. Krause Lumber Co. was sold 
last week to George H. Wunderlich, of this city, who ex- 
pects to begin operation in a short time. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


April 17.—The demand for lumber for a wide variety of 
purposes for Government use continues to form an excep- 
tionally large requirement upon mills in northern Wisconsin. 
Altho new mills are going into operation every week as the 
season advances, the production does not seem to keep any 
considerable distance ahead of the demand and the output 
generally is requisitioned almost as soon as it becomes avail- 
able. 

Buying, however, is not confined exclusively to Govern- 
ment purposes, as domestic enterprises, such as furniture 
factories and other users of the higher grades of lumber are 
buying moderately and evening up the demand that exists 
for the rougher grades. The requirements of box and crat- 
ing stock, for instance, have been of exceptional propor- 
tions thruout the winter and newer demands are having the 
effect of bringing trade to a better balance. 

It seems that as soon as the building situation begins 
to show improvement, new factors arise which are highly 
detrimental to the development of work that would mean a 
fair amount of demand for lumber for new construction. 
For example, the Milwaukee building inspector’s report for 
last week showed a large gain over the corresponding period 
of last year, but on its heels came the order of the treasury 
department that public building projects be halted for an 
indefinite period. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


April 16.—‘We have sold all the lumber of every descrip- 
tion we have on our yards and a great deal that we still 
have to produce,” said a prominent local lumberman today. 
“We find that everything we can make is wanted at~very 
satisfactory prices and we regard the situation as distinctly 
wholesome.” Others report their entire output moving in a 
quite satisfactory manner. There is a notably good call 
for ash in all grades and thickness. Anything thicker than 
inch commands a good premium. There is likewise a good 
demand reported for cypress, while hickory is moving in 
good volume. There is an excellent demand for quartered 
white oak. Not much quartered red is being produced. 
Plain oak is in very good call and no great amount of this 
is being produced. ‘Thick plain oak is a strong feature. 
There is an extraordinary demand for this now and it is 
expected that there will be a ready outlet for all that can 
be produced. Gum in all descriptions, is strong, with the 
possible exception of firsts and seconds red. There is a good 
call for cottonwood in all grades, while box boards in cot- 
tonwood, gum and poplar are in very urgent request, with 
offerings comparatively limited. Production of southern 
hardwoods is slowly increasing but is still sharply below 
normal, 

Cars are still scarce for shipping logs to the mills and 
those dependent on certain roads, notably the Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley and the Frisco system, are forced to operate 





—— 


We find that our subscription to your 
publication is worth many times more 
than your price, as we are always able to 
secure prompt service and obtain any in- 
formation we may ask for.—Strable Man- 
= iapaend Co., G. H. Brown, Oakland, 

al. 
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intermittently. The Iron Mountain appears to be moving 
jogs in fair quantities but there is not as much equipment 
on this line as recently. 

The embargo situation has shown still further improve- 
ment and points which can not now be reached are few. 
Shipments are being made into practically all of Central 
Freight Association and into much of Eastern Trunk Line 
territory. Elsewhere there has been and is now no trouble 
about open routes. There is, however, a notable shortage 
of cars for handling lumber shipments from interior points 
where there is absence of competition. The Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association is receiving many complaints on 
this score and conditions appear to be getting worse rather 
than better. 

Unusual activity continues among the manufacturers of 
pox shooks. Practically all interests in this line here are 








forced to turn down orders, altho they are working at as 
near capacity as possible. Prices show extreme. firmness, 
but buyers appear to be after service, and if able to secure 
this prices make very little difference. Box interests re- 
port material increase in the rate of effecting deliveries. 

Members of the Southern Alluvial Land Association are 
planting corn and other foods stuff crops on the cut-over 
lands they own in west Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi 
and Louisiana. Reports received here indicate that they 
will ably second their large accomplishments in behalf of 
the Government’s policy of raising plentiful crops of corn, 
peas, hay and other crops during the preceding season. 
Officials of the association are keeping in close touch with 
members and are urging that they plant as much foodstuffs 
as possible and that they do not plant cotton at the expense 
of such crops. 





THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


April 15.—Never before has the demand for commercial lum- 
ber been so strong, nor has it continued so far into the sea- 
son as it has this year. This is the spring planting season 
and usually a time when the farmers, who are the principal 
consumers of lumber, are busy with their crops and have no 
time to give from their fields. This year, however, while 
they are planting with unusual vigor, they are at the same 
time clamoring for building material, and the yards are in 
turn clamoring for stock from the mills. There is no hard 
and fast market price; the mills can apparently ask any 
price if they are prepared to deliver the goods. 

Georgia and Florida ordinarily consume 50 percent of the 
lumber manufactured in Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association 
territory, and the mills are now bending every energy to 
supply the unprecedented spring demand, for the additional 
reason that their product is embargoed to northern points. 
The demand for commercial lumber from northern markets is 
heavier than it has ever been known to be, principally because 
the Government has commandeered the yard stocks until they 
are stripped bare and have not been replaced. The embargo 
has been bad enough up to this time, but now Regional Rail- 
road Director Markham, of the southeastern territory, has 
placed an absolute embargo, effective from April 11 to 18, 
against all lumber and cross ties, consigned either to the Gov- 
ernment or commercially, to points north and east of the Poto- 
mac River. Permits for shipment which have already been 
issued will be honored, but no more will be issued until after 
the week’s embargo is over. 

The labor situation continues to be the sorest thorn in the 
side of the manufacturers. Sawmill labor is deserting the 
mills on all sides and the mills are limping along the best 
they can in the emergency. Many have cut their production 
away down, a few have closed and others are operating by 
transferring crews from one job to another. The manufac- 
turers are endeavoring with some success to supplant man 
labor with women, especially in the planing mills. Wherever 
the women have been installed their work has been found to 
be on a par with that of the men. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


April 15.—With strong prices and great demand, lumber 
to the tune of several million feet is tied up in Savannah be- 
cause of embargoes and inability of the steamship lines to 
handle it. The matter has been taken up with the Federal 
Shipping Board by the Savannah Board of Trade and some 
action is expected to relieve the situation. 

The market in Savannah continues unchanged from the 
conditions of the last few weeks. The shortleaf pine market 
still continues to show improvement. Shingles, both pine 
and cypress, are still in great demand and commanding good 

rices. 
: The Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation, at Georgetown, 
$. C., is building two large dry kilns for hardwood lumber. 
The contract for these kilns was let to the Moore Dry Kiln 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

The Georgia Shipbuilding Co. last week launched the sec- 
ond vessel built by the concern, the Rosalee Hull, Its dimen- 
sions are: Thirty-eight feet beam ; 182 feet on the keel; 200 
feet all over ; 15-foot depth in the hold; 16-foot draft loaded, 
and 10-foot draft light. It has tonnage of 1,400 dead weight 
and is a 4-master. From Savannah the Rosalee Hull will go 
to Norfolk, where it will take on a cargo of coal for Para, 
Brazil, which will be its first voyage. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


April 15.—The North Carolina pine manufacturers are still 
hard up against it because of the poor shipping facilities 
which are being afforded them by the railroads either for Gov- 
ernment business or other stock. There have been some cars 
gotten thru but these are only a drop in the bucket to what 
the mills have orders on hand for and have the stock ready 
for shipment. Those mills contiguous to water ports were a 
little more optimistic over the situation recently and were of 
the opinion that if they could get hold of boats or barges to 
take the stock they would have no trouble in getting a lot of 
it thru and off their yards. Their hopes have been dashed to 
the ground, however, by the placing of an absolute embargo 
on all freight by the southern railroads, except perishable 
and foodstuffs, to apply from April 12 to 18. Some shippers 
have barges in this port awaiting cargoes, which will be sub- 
Ject to heavy penalties because of the delay occasioned by 
embargoes, No doubt the railroads will be able to handle 
more lumber after April 18. 

The weather recently has been very wet and the rainfall 
has been such as materially to interfere with logging, manu- 
facturing, shipping and transporting by water. The mills 
are very much in need of ordinary labor, especially in the 
woods, and find it difficult to get an adequate supply even at 
higher wages in competition with other industries. The 
water movement of lumber during the first part of the week 
was heavy, being principally confined to Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia, but a great many barges have been held up here for 
Several days because of heavy storms raging on the Atlantic 
Seaboard, 

During the Jast week the demand for rough North Carolina 
pine in the aggregate was equal to that of the week previous. 
There were several large cargo sales of Nos. 1 and 2, 4/4 edge 
made for delivery in New York City at prices on a par with 
those that have prevailed for the last several weeks. There 
is little disposition to give stock of this sort away, even tho 
the demand is slow. There was a slightly better demand dur- 
ing the week for 4/4 edge box, edge culls, 6-inch box, 5/4 and 
6/4 edge box and box bark strips, but the other stock sizes of 
box lumber were not so active. The mills willing to accept 
further business at this time were looking for a slight let- 
up in the demand because of the increased water shipments 
to certain large markets, but it appears that there are buyers 
who do not think that prices are going to slump soon and who 


are placing further orders for low grade stock, making the 
best bargain they can. 

Judging from recent sales which have been made covering 
individual items ranging from 100,000 to 250,000 feet each, 
prices are going to advance still further, but this advance 
will not be so radical. Four-quarter edge box sales at $33 
during the week were frequent while a few were made at as 
high as $33.50. Six-inch box is selling at from $33 to $34; 
8-inch at $34 to $35; 10-inch at $385 to $36; 12-inch at $36 
to $36.50; 5/4 edge box, $34; 6/4 edge box, $34; 4/4 edge 
culls, $31; 4/4 box bark strips, $22.50 to $23. These prices 
are on an f.o.b. Norfolk basis, net. 

The dressed lumber market was very quiet during the week, 
but indications point to the fact that this has been due more 
to inability to make shipments by the mills than lack of 
orders to the extent the present orders taken indicate. Prices 
are ruling strong and a close scrutiny of the market brings 
to light the fact that some of the mills have recently advanced 
their quotations on certain items popular with them, and have 
secured these advances on small orders. There will be little 
activity in the dressed market until shipping conditions be- 
come better, but it is apparent that prices will not be affected 
thereby in the near future. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


April 15.—With the exception of the labor situation, which 
the last week began to make itself seriously felt in the mills 
in the Beaumont district, lumber conditions are excellent, 
according to local southern pine manufacturers, The demand 
for all kinds of lumber and timber is stronger than ever be- 
fore at this time of year and is improving steadily. Prices 
on practically all items are breaking all former records. One 
mill man stated today, however, that he is not making profits 
in keeping with the sales and the prices of his output, due 
to the tremendous increase in the general cost of operation 
and the high wages paid to his labor. 

Beaumont lumbermen who attended the annual convention 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas at Dallas last 
week learned while there that retailers thruout the South- 
west expect to buy very heavily of yard stocks this spring. 
The flourishing crop conditions in all agricultural sections, 
they believe, will result in a big demand for lumber this spring 
and summer, both in the city and country districts, regardless 
of the prevailing prices, and it is generally believed in lumber 
circles that prices will maintain their present level for some 
time. Some even predict an advance in the present schedule. 

Orders for lumber and timber are pouring in from every 
quarter now. Railroads buy all the car, bridge and track 
material they can possibly ship and the Government is award- 
ing huge contracts for both structural timbers and lumber 
for the construction of buildings of various kinds at army 
camps and for war preparations abroad. The restrictions 
placed on the shipment of heavy timbers some months ago 
have not been withdrawn or even modified, the Government 
reserving the right to utilize all such material available. A 
very large part of the material bought by the Government is 
ship building timbers and in every instance this class of 
orders is given priority over everything else by the sawmills 
and railroads. 

West of the Mississippi River, lumbermen report, the freight 
car situation is much better and continues to improve. All 
mills in the Beaumont district secure practically all the cars 
they need. The embargo on eastern shipments has loosened 
up considerably and during the last week a large volume of 
lumber has been shipped to eastern points, altho nothing 
has yet been consigned to points on the Atlantic seaboard. 

The scarcity of labor has interfered somewhat with saw- 
mill operations, but millmen state today that they have not 
been compelled to close down yet. They. entertain no hopes 
of an immediate improvement in labor conditions. 

There has been little or no change in the local hardwood 
situation the last week. The demand for all classes of mate- 
rial, especially box and car materials, is increasing steadily 
and prices are advancing noticeably. Box lumber is rather 
scarce at this time. Wagon and furniture manufacturers are 
circulating numerous inquiries, but no orders of unusual im- 
portance were placed within the last few days. 

The car situation is improving, local hardwood manufac- 
turers reporting they have secured all the cars necessary to 
take care of their orders since April 1. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


April 13.—Hverything from lath to heavy construction tim- 
bers is moving in larger volume than for many months pre- 
vious, and prices are advancing with the increased demand. 
Common lumber, such as Nos. 1, 2 and 3, is called for 
in great volume, with the result that the stocks on hand at 
all the mills in this section are very low, they in many in- 
stances having only ‘one and two cars on the yards at this 
time, with no chance of increasing the supply. The assort- 
ments are also very badly broken as to lengths and widths. 
One by 12-inch boards in all grades are very scarce and 
prices advance daily. Shiplap and fencing are also moving 
in large quantities,,and stocks are below normal. Finish in 
all grades shows a slight increase in activity over last week, 
and prices are also improving. Stocks on uppers are very 
complete and the assortment of lengths and widths is very 
good, 

Timbers in all workings and grades are still moving heavily. 
Especially are the smaller sizes, such as 4x4- to 8x8-inch, 
moving well, with many orders being booked for stringers, 
caps and sills in the larger widths, with the stipulation that 
such orders will be filled provided the Government re- 
leases the mills. Ship schedules are moving in large numbers 
from this section, and the mills are cojperating to the fullest 
extent in every way. Many orders have been booked in the 
last two weeks calling for 3x12- up to 12x12-inch, 1905 mer- 
chantable 24- to 40-foot lineal average, for the Government. 
The call for battle ship decking also showed a marked in- 
crease in volume in the last week or ten days. Government 
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orders calling for 1-inch stock in both Nos. 1 and 2 are also 
increasing. 

With the embargoes being lifted in various sections the de- 
mand is expected to improve even more rapidly than for the 
last several months, and prices are expected to show up bet- 
ter each week. Railroads are still busy placing large sched- 
ules for all sizes and grades of southern pine lumber. Espe- 
cially is the call for ties increasing, with 6x8-inch, 8-foot, and 
7x9-inch, 8-foot, being called for in large volume, with rough 
heart leading in the movement, Sills, caps and stringers 
bring very satisfactory prices and many orders have been 
booked for such class of stock in the last two weeks. Car 
material, B&better siding, No. 1 siding and No. 1 decking are 
all moving heavily—in fact, in a greater volume than for 
many months—and prices show a very good advance. Heart 
face decking is not moving as well as heretofore, but prices 
show a very good increase. 

Labor conditions show but little change, but with the next 
draft approaching, the mills are looking for some sort of 
substitute to fill the places which will be vacated. Negro 
women and boys are the only plausible substitutes at the 
present time. Many of the mills are running with only half 
crews, while others shut down one department when starting 
another, and in that way are able to operate. 

Cars are very plentiful in this section, and very few, if 
any, complaints are heard. Wholesalers, line yardmen and 
retailers are in and around Alexandria in large numbers, and 
are placing large orders for various items, at prices that are 
asked, provided the mill has the stock on hand, De- 
mand is expected to continue good, and prices are advancing 
with the increased demand, 


LAUREL, MISS. 


April 15.—-Altho shippers have been doing their utmost to 
keep their output as nearly normal as possible considering the 
shortage of equipment, the experience of practically all is that 
their order files are gradually increasing, and unless the car 
situation materially improves it will be necessary for many 
to discontinue soliciting business. 

Inquiries for oak schedules from the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration are numerous, and many producers who ordinarily 
cater to the production of special items in oak have found it 
unpractical to continue to solicit this class of business at 
present and are centering their best efforts toward the pro- 
duction of oak schedules for the Government. It is reported 
that there is a slight slackening in building operations in 
some sections of the consuming territory; this appears, how- 
ever, to have no direct effect on the pine market, as mills are 
unable to handle the business that is tendered them, anyway, 
and there could be no more opportune time for a recession of 
building activities, if such be true. 

Lath are much stronger than they were thirty to sixty days 
ago. Several cars of No. 3 lath have recently moved at $2.60 
a thousand f.o.b. prices, and manufacturers are for the most 
part holding strictly to list prices on all grades. Present 
f.o. b. list prices are $3.75 for No. 1 and $2.75 to $3.00 on 
No. 2. 

With the continued advance in cost of production, shippers 
in general fee] that Government lumber prices will surely be 
revised upward on June 15, when the present agreement ex- 
pires ; for, while it may be true that the selling price of lum- 
ber for commercial purposes may have been slightly enhanced 
by the Government demand, as a matter of fact lumber has 
advanced less than any other building material and less than 
any other commodity used in its production, which includes 
hay, grain, and all kinds of food stuffs etc., and based on 
present Government prices, there is not the margin of profit in 
manufacturing that usually obtains during normal times, 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


April 16.—With an ever increasing demand and steadily 
rising prices, conditions in the southern pine market of this 
section are better than they have been in many months. Cars 
are plentiful, according to many of the dealers, and there is a 
heavy movement of material. Copious and badly needed rains 
in all parts of Texas will result in a good country trade in 
the fall. Prices are about $7 higher on commercial business 
than on Government contracts. Stocks are badly broken. 

There has been a considerable movement of lumber to 
Mexico, especially into the mining districts. This is believed 
to result from the mining activities of that country in getting 
out material for the United States Government. 

Orders are being placed for between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 
feet of material for the construction of the big Galveston dry- 
dock which has been authorized by the Federal Shipping 
Board. Additional construction work is also going on at the 
army cantonments in all the camp cities of Texas. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


April 16.—The car situation, as far as box cars are con- 
cerned, still shows improvement. Some roads are getting 
better service than others, but that is probably due to the 
class of stock ready for shipment at different points. The 
mills are working hard to get out orders as they are needed, 
but with labor conditions very unsatisfactory both ship- 
pers and buyers suffer because in a great many instances 
orders are far behind, with no immediate prospect of a 
betterment. There is hardly any price on stock for the 
regular trade, as with the mills it is not a question of price, 
but their order files are filled up and as soon as it is thought 
that another order can be taken care of no trouble is ex- 
perienced in finding one to suit. : 

Rapid progress is reported in construction of the new plant 
of the Goodyear Yellow Pine Co., at Picayune. When com- 
pleted it will be one of the largest southern pine mills in 
this section. 

About fifteen miles of the Pearl River Valley Railroad is 
completed and unless delayed in obtaining rails it will be 
completed to Columbia this year. This road will shorten the 
distance between Picayune and Jackson by twenty-five miles 
and will give Columbia a direct line to New Orleans by 


way of Picayune. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


April 16.—To the surprise of many of the jobbers here, fir 
held steady during the last week, when sufficient cars were 
apportioned to the west Coast to move the lumber in con- 
siderable volume for the first time in months. Many of the 
jobbers here had expected that this would pound fir down at 
once because the west Coast mills would be eager to unload 
and move their stocks out as fast as possible while the cars 
lasted. Some of the jobbers got into the game at once and 
tried to buy fir at from $2 to $3 down, but could not accom- 
plish their purpose. They now see that the facts in the case 
were that the mills had standing orders ahead for all the 
supply they could put out with the cars which were allotted 
them, and that as a matter of fact under those conditions 
there was no occasion for a break in the market. 

Southern pine is practically off the market here. The job- 
bers here are selling western fir away down in southeastern 
Nebraska, which is normally southern pine territory, and 


where in years gone very little, if any, fir ever penetrated, 
What southern pine does come north nowadays never reaches 
farther than northern Missouri, southern Iowa and north- 
eastern Kansas. 

Uppers are very high and scarce here. Dealers admit freely 
that there is little building in the cities and towns, but they 
say the volume of building on the farms indicates that likely 
the total volume of lumber business for the year will break 
even with last year just the same. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


April 13.—The most pleasant event in lumbering circles, 
for local workmen at least, was the voluntary raise in the 
pay of employees of five lumber companies. About 1,300 men 
are sharing in the advance of 25 cents per day. The firms 
are the Sawyer-Goodman Co.; the N. Ludington Co., Brown- 
Mitcheson, Marinette; the J. W. Wells and Spies-Thompson 
companies, of Menominee. The minimum daily wage is now 
$2.75. 

The Fuller-Goodman Co., of Sawyer, is putting in addi- 
tional machinery to facilitate the output of its planing mill. 

The Pioneer Furniture Co., of Eau Claire, plans to put 
twenty women at work to replace male labor, They will 
work in the finishing and cabinet departments where the labor 
is light. 

The Soo Lumber Co. and the Lock Manufacturing Co. are 
to be consolidated, thus uniting the largest wood manufactur. 
ing plants in northern Michigan. 


BANGOR, ME. 


April 15.—The ice left the Penobscot River on April 4, two 
weeks earlier than had been expected, and without the least 
damage. Other Maine rivers have cleared this week, and the 
way now is open for shipping, if there is anything to be lum- 
ber shipped or any vessels to send it in. Very little lumber 
remains over from last year, the winter demand having taken 
whatever was on hand at the closing of the mills last fall, 
and there is little prospect of much early sawing at tide- 
water mills, most of which are short of logs. 

From all accounts, it appears that Maine has a log cut of 
about 750,000,000 to 800,000,000, or 75 to 80 percent of nor- 
mal, the reduction being attributed to scarcity of help and 
hard weather conditions. Only three sawmills on tidewater 
at Bangor will:be operated this year, and their output will 
be less than usual. Help is hard to get, and those who have 
no logging operations of their own wll find the price of logs 
extremely high. Everything has been thrown out of joint by 
the war. Lumber freights are likely to start on the basis of 
$5 to New York; with few vessels offering. 

A great deal of money will be made by those fortunately 
placed in the lumber business this year, with spruce selling at 
three times its old time price, but the activity will be con- 
fined chiefly to the railroad sawmills and the pulp mills. 

Thus far in 1918 Maine has launched eight wooden sailing 
vessels for the merchant fleet, as follows: Four-masted 
schooner Anna Laura McKenney, at Boothbay Harbor; beam 
trawler (steam auxiliary) Kingfisher, at South Portland; 
four-masted schooner Laura A. Barnes, at Camden; unnamed 
three-masted schooner at Kennebunkport; four-masted 
schooner Harry G@. Deering, at Bath; four-masted schooner 
Helen Swanzy, at Stockton Springs; four-masted schooner 
Ella Pierce Thurlow, at Rockland, 1,344 tons. The fleet now 
under construction embraces about sixty-five sail, mostly 
schooners of 300 to 700 tons, with a few of 1,000 to 2,000. 
The moderate size four-masted schooner appears to be the 
favorite, with three-masters of 300 to 400 tons coming next. 
Very few five-masters and no six-masters are being built, the 
very large schooner being no longer in favor. WHighteen or 
twenty 3,500-ton wooden steamer hulls are being built in 
Maine for the Government emergency fleet. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


April 16.—The principal activity in the Kansas City lumber 
market is centered in southern products, with southern pine in 
heavy demand compared with the call for other woods. Hard- 
woods show the next largest volume in business, with cypress 
running third. Stocks in all these lines are running short 
and much of the activity shown by buyers is in finding a place 
for orders rather than in placing them. The bulk of the buy- 
ing continues east of the Mississippi, the southwestern coun- 
try and local territory being fairly well stocked up. The 
market is almost wholly industrial or military, the yard de- 
mand being pretty well gaged by sales of shingles, which are 
running about 20 percent of normal. In the western and 
northern woods the business done is probably of no greater 
percentage, first because of lack of retail demand and second 
because of difficulty in placing orders for stock. In the oil 
country there is still considerable building activity, but in 
Kansas City and other cities in this territory the April build- 
ing permits are no more encouraging than last month. There 
will be considerable Government building of a temporary char- 
acter at Fort Riley and Camp Funston this summer, but prob- 
ably not much at Fort Leavenworth or Fort Sill, where the 
camps are about as large as present plans contemplate. 

Good rains have fallen thru the Southwest in the last week 
and crop conditions continue excellent. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


April 15.—Most of the fleet of vessels that wintered at the 
Tonawandas are preparing to leave for upper lake ports on 
May 1 to load lumber for this and other Lake Erie ports. 
Shippers are beginning to charter, and several vessels are 
under charter to bring down their first cargoes from Lake 
Superior ports for $5.75, an advance of $1.50 over the rate 
that was paid by shippers at the opening of navigation last 
year. 

An intensive campaign for the sale of the third issue of 
Liberty Loan bonds was launched today. The best showing 
for the first day was reported by the committee, consisting of 
L. S. DeGraff, of A> Weston & Son; George A. Mitchell, of 
White, Gratwick & Mitchell; T. J. Wilson, of the Wilson Box 
& Lumber Co.; and Ray H. Bennett, of the Ray H. Bennett 
Lumber Co., totaling over $50,000. The quota to be sold in 
the Tonawandas has been placed at $750,000 but the commit- 
tee plans to double this amount. 

The Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. has transferred its eastern 
office to the Tonawandas from Pittsburgh, Pa., locating in the 
office of the Eastern Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


April 17.—The two mills of the Northland Pine Co. here 
are somewhat delayed in starting for the season and no 
definite date has been set for beginning operations. The river 
is clear of ice and work is in progress on booms, but the river 
is low and until it is swollen by spring rains the company will 
be handicapped in bringing down logs. Actual driving opera- 
tions have not started. All other mills in this section of the 
country are in operation for the season. 

L. L. Hill, of Minneapolis, has been named by the Northern 
White Cedar Association to represent that organization 48 
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national councillor in the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, of which the cedar association recently became a 
member. 

Lumber manufacturers and shippers have been notified that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will grant a hearing 
April 27 at 10 a. m. in Minneapolis on the proposed advance 
of one cent a hundred on lumber rates from Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Little Falls, Cloquet and other Minnesota producing 
points to Milwaukee and Chicago. Examiner Mackley will 
conduct the hearing. 

Payson Smith, of the Payson Smith Lumber Co., has been 
named a director of the Bankers’ National Bank of Minne- 
apolis, which recently reorganized from the Bankers’ Trust & 
Savings Bank and became a national bank, enlarging its direc 


torate. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


April 13.—An increase of 151 industrial plants under the 
factory inspection law in Washington in the last year is 
shown in a statement just issued by State Labor Commis- 
sioner Younger. ‘The report shows 1,981 industrial estab- 
lishments, including saw, shingle, planing mills, woodwork- 
ing plants, ship yards etc. There are twenty-four wood ship 
yards in the State, employing 12,780 men. ‘There are 44,000 
more men and 2,500 more women working in the industries of 
the State than a year ago. 

Foremen and representatives of various lumber companies 
met Thursday night at the Commercial Club to discuss acci- 
dent prevention. R. J. Hoage, safety expert ‘employed by 
Tacoma Safety Council No. 23, spoke, and President Walter 
Leunenberg presided. 

0. L. Foreman, of Sumner, is building an electric shingle 
mill at Buckley, on the site of the old Page mill. The com- 
pany expects to be running in thirty days and will make 
shingles only. The plant will be operated by electric power 
thruout. 

The Dempsey Lumber Co, finds the market about the same 
as for the last few weeks. It is operating steadily and get- 
ting out a large amount of lumber, including Government 
orders. It also makes frequent shipments by water. 

Harry P. Edward, manager of the Keystone Lumber Co., of 
Tacoma, has disposed of his interest and has enlisted in the 
20th Engineers (Forest), and has been ordered to Camp 
American University, Washington, D. C. Mr. Edward sue 
cessfully passed the necessary examinations last week at 
Yort Lawton and received his orders Tuesday. 

The old wood schooner Bangor, built in 1891 at Kureka, 
Cal., and for years well known to the lumber trade until it 
was converted into a barge for the Alaska service three years 
ago, has again been rerigged as a schooner and is this week 
loading lumber at Everett for a transpacific voyage. Several 
years ago it was beached off Vancouver Island but was later 
successfully floated and made into a barge. Its hull is sound 
and good today, despite its experiences. It carries 600,000 
feet of lumber. 

Application was made to the Pierce County commissioners 
during the last week by the Foundation Co., which is operat- 
ing at Tacoma the largest wood ship yard on Puget Sound, 
for ferry service from the city dock to the ship yards to aug 
ment the street car service, the company announcing that it 
desired to double its present crew of 1,000 men, making a 
total of over 2,000 employed at the plant. Ten wood vessels 
are now on the ways at the Foundation yard, being built for 
the French Government. The company has contracts for a 
large number more, ‘The vessels are all 5-masted auxiliary 
schooners, 280 feet in length by 46 feet beam with a carry- 
ing capacity of 2,800 tons. Between 15,000,000 and 20,000, 
000 feet of lumber is going into the ten vessels. The first of 
the wood vessels on the ways will be launched this month and 
the others will follow rapidly, 


. BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


April 13.—The steam schooner Shasta and the motorship 
Sierra cleared this week from the EF. K. Wood mill for Cali- 
fornia and the west coast respectively, and at the Bloedel 
Donovan mill the steamship Regulus finished loading for the 
west Coast. The next vessel due at this mill is the Santa 
Cristina, which will also load for the west Coast. 

Congressional representatives of Washington and Govern- 
ment officials with whom he is acquainted will be urged by 
J. J. Donovan, vice president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, to see that the Northwest is given its just percentage 
of cars, and their attention will be called by him to the ad 
visability of building cars on the north Pacific coast. Mr. 
Donovan left today for Washington, New York and Boston, 
via Cincinnati, where he will deliver a paper on ‘Lumber and 
the War” at the foreign trade convention to be held in that 
city April 18, 19 and 20. Mr. Donovan states that the North- 
west is not getting more than 70 percent of its normal sup 
ply of cars and he will ask that it receive at least its normal 
supply. He will also present strongly the car building prop- 
osition, which appeals to many Northwestern lumbermen as 
practical and as offering a solution of the car scarcity. He 
will point out that all the necessary lumber is available at the 
proposed point of ‘manufacture and that there will be a de- 
mand locally for each car as it is finished, there being at this 
writing orders on hand for about 13,000 cars. 

With five ways occupied by wooden steamers, most of them 
building for the Government, hundreds of Bellingham people 
cheered local ship builders at the yards of the Pacific Ameri 
can Fisheries last Saturday and the ship workers showed 
their appreciation and their patriotism by investing $60,000 
in Liberty Bonds. In addition the company purchased 
bonds to the value of $160,000, the whole constituting one- 
fourth of Bellingham’s quota. Bellingham expects to reach 
its quota by tonight. 

Joseph A. Sloan, pioneer ship builder of Puget Sound and 
an officer in the Sloan Shipbuilding Co., which has yards at 
Olympia, was this week designated by William E. Piggott, 
district supervisor of wooden ship construction for the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, as manager of the Anacortes Ship- 
building Ca.’s yards. The appointment followed an inspec 
tion of the Anacortes yards by Mr. Piggott. 

The increased call for loggers in Bellingham indicates en 
larged activity in nearby logging camps. One day this week 
Seven different companies were advertising for workers, offer- 
ing from $3.75 a day upward. At the same time there is a 
big call for mill yardmen, fifty being asked for on a single 
day. In connection with the increased demand for men in the 
Woods, common labor is being offered as high as 50 cents an 
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hour, with 40 cents an hour prevailing for work within Bell- 
ingham. 

The steamship Oakwood, sixth wooden vessel to be built by 
the Pacific American Fisheries, will go down the ways on 
April 25. It will be christened by Miss Kathleen Delaney of 
Seattle. As soon as it has been launched a keel will be laid 
for a Government steamship. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


April 13.—-Car shortage was reduced considerably this week 
by the arrival of about 150 flat cars for the purpose of ship- 
ping ship spruce timbers and by-products. Box cars are 
needed, however, for dry lumber and dry kiln products and 
until relief from this quarter arrives lumber manufacturers 
will feel the pressure of having a surplus of stock on hand 
without any chance to deliver it. Orders have piled up just 
as plentifully as the lumber and the opportunity to dispose of 
lumber now was never better, if facilities to take care of the 
market were at hand. The production of airplane spruce con- 
tinues in livelier form than ever. The spruce market was 
enlivened this week by the report of heavy selling, the Lytle 
estate disposing of a large stand of spruce timber which it 
owned in the South Bay district, which lies between Willapa 
Ilarbor and Grays Harbor. Eastern parties also sold to a 
local firm a stand of spruce containing about 8,000,000 feet 
in the same locality. This deal was handled by P. R. Hogan, 
a well known authority on timber. 

One of the important features of the week was the starting 
of(a night crew in the mill of the Wilson Bros. company. 
This was necessary in order to provide for the heavy orders 
of ship timber which the Wilson mill is now turning out. 
The night shift will provide work for an additional crew of 
about 110 men. 

Tho the lumber market in many ways is better now than 
for years, not everything is satisfactory for the lumbermen. 
In fact, the manufacturers of the Northwest are facing a situ- 
ation which it is going to take some figuring to solve. It is 
up to the Government to help since full control of both cars 
and the lumber industry is now being exercised by the Gov- 
ernment. In the first place less than 25 percent of the cut of 
the mills is being taken by the Government, the remainder be- 
coming side or commercial lumber. The commercial product 
must go to one or the other of two places—to market or into 
the storage yards. Lumber that goes into storage represents 
a big investment and as the millmen are struggling to meet 
the Government demands and pushing production as fast as 
possible a large proportion of commercial lumber is accumu 
lating. The storage space is being taxed to capacity, and 
above all the millmen’s working capital is being tied up to 
such an extent that they have difficulty in financing their 
operations. The percentage of two cars of commercial lumber 
to one of Government business leaves a large part of the mills’ 
product unshipped and adds to the amount already on hand. 
One of the biggest drawbacks is the recent embargo placed on 
shipments east of Chicago and St. Louis. Government action, 
say local lumbermen, is necessary to relieve the situation. 

The taking over of the Lytle Logging Co.’s operations in 
the Elk River district in South Bay with the eventual tapping 
of a big belt of airplané spruce is involved in a deal com 
pleted recently by the Aireraft Spruce & Lumber Co. The 
entire logging works, including the camps, several miles of 
railroad and all machinery, are included in the deal, The 
belt of spruce to be tapped in the new operations by extension 
of the Lytle railway contains from about 50,000,000 feet of 
airplane spruce. The timber will be tapped by extending the 
Lytle logging road about a mile and a half. The airplane 
company will use soldier loggers in the work. Part of the 
spruce tract was owned by the Pacific & National Timber 
Co. and the Weyerhaeuser interests. 

Speed has been the slogan at camp B-1, of the Aircraft 
Spruce & Lumber Co. on the Wishkah River, so much so in 
fact that the work of riving spruce begun some weeks ago by 
United States soldiers was finished recently. Since then the 
soldiers have been sent to the North River and Elk River 
country. About twenty carloads of spruce rived at the Wish 
kah camp have been shipped to Government cutting-up plants 
for manufacture into airplane lumber. The first rived spruce 
to be shipped by any company working on the cost-plus basis 
came from the Wishkah camp and brought a telegram and a 
letter of congratulation from Colonel Disque, chief of the 
spruce division. About half of the men at camp B-1 went 
to North River and the other half to Elk River. Mr. Mourant, 
who had charge of the Wishkah camp, said that later addi 
tional spruce will be taken from the Wishkah River district. 
There is already a large amount of spruce ready for shipment 
in the North River camp. Next week will witness consider- 
able quantities of spruce coming from other camps. 

Grays Harbor lumber manufacturers contributed about 
$250,000, or a third of the total amount raised on Grays 
Hfarbor, for the third Liberty bond issue. The total amount 
raised in Aberdeen and Hoquiam is about $850,000. 

Employees of the Copalis Lumber Co., at Carlisle, bought 
total of $15,000 worth of Liberty bonds. The Copalis com- 
pany is 100 percent loyal according to the report made by 
several women of Carlisle who had charge of the bond sale. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


April 18.—While abnormal conditions prevail in the San 
Francisco lumber market, on account of the situation as re 
gards 8-hour mill operations, Government price regulation 
and searcity of cars and vessels, prices are well maintained 
on fir, redwood and white and sugar pine. There is a healthy 
tone to the market and the wholesaler’s principal complaint 
is that he has to turn down many large and attractive orders 
because the mills he represents can not take on additional 
business because of lack of transportation facilities. Three 
or four inquiries aggregating approximately 8,000,000 feet of 
fir lumber have been turned down by local wholesalers during 
the last ten days for this reason. The rail shipping mills 
located in the Willamette Valley in Oregon have had an ad 
vantage on large orders lately, which puts those San Fran 
cisco wholesalers who depend on water transportation at a 
disadvantage. They are now being forced to buy their fir 
for filling big orders from the rail mills instead of from 
the water shipping mills. 

Random fir is quiet, with very little coming in to this port. 
Some northern mills are now notifying California buyers that 
before they will fill an order for specials the buyer must 
agree to take also a certain proportion of the side cut. White 
and sugar pine of practically all grades are very strong, with 
stocks greatly reduced. ‘The mills are starting up for the 
season, but it will require some time under present condi- 
tions for the new stock to find its way into the eastern mar- 
ket. There is scarcely any unsold stock in the shop grades 
on hand and the mill companies are not worrying over the 
eastern demand. It is very likely that this year, as was the 
case last season, large quantities of shop will be cut into 
box shook, on account of the lack of suflicient white pine box 
lumber to supply the growing Pacific coast demand. 

The redwood market is very firm at the present prices, 
altho the car situation has improved very little. It is ex- 
pected, however, that more cars will soon be available for 
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both Pacific coast and eastern rail shipments. A prominent 
redwood operator sizes up the manufacturing situation about 
as follows: The output of the redwood mill has decreased 
about 20 percent under the 8-hour working day, and the ex- 
pense of operation has increased over 35 percent, as overhead 
expenses and interest go on just the same. On account of the 
good railroad demand, nearly all suitable common redwood 
goes into ties. This makes up for much of the lack of normal 
demand at the lumber yards in San Francisco and other Cali- 
fornia cities. Owing to the lack of sufficient ships to do much 
exporting there will be an accumulation of clears at the mills. 
But much dry clear will go to the eastern market after the 
car situation approaches normal again. 

Fred D. Parr, president of the Parr-McCormick Steamship 
Line, this city, states that favorable progress is being made 
toward the carrying out of the big plans for a large modern 
freight terminal on the water front of the city of Oakland. 
The Oakland city council has passed the ordinance authorizing 
the lease of the newly filled in lands lying to the north of the 
Southern Pacific mole, for the proposed terminal. The 25- 
year lease will be in the name of the Parr-McCormick Steam- 
ship Line. Sidney M. Hauptman, vice president of the Parr- 
McCormick concern, is one of the principal backers of the new 
enterprise, which is expected to give San Francisco bay its 
first large modern freight terminal. Associated with the 
Hauptman and the McCormick interests in this project are 
Herbert and Mortimer Fleishhacker, San Francisco bankers, 
who are heavily interested in hydro-electric lumbering, paper 
manufacturing and electro-chemical enterprises in California, 
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and John Lawson, manager of the San Francisco branch of 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 

The offshore freight market is very firm, with but few new 
charters announced during the week. There is no increase 
in the supply of tonnage for export shipments of lumber and 
offshore lumber freight rates are stationary at top figures. 
Coasting lumber freights continue very firm, with practically 
no improvement in the steam schooner tonnage situation. 
Coastwise freight quotations continue to be $7 from Puget 
Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco, and $8 to southern 
California ports. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


April 13.—Lumber, railroad and other employees and op- 
erators, as well as the general public, will have an oppor- 
tunity for further instruction in the prevention of accidents, 
first aid, and other Red Cross work, thru arrangements com- 
pleted for the appearance here of the first aid special car 
of the American Red Cross Association, traveling over the 
line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. Under 
information received here this week the car will reach Spokane 
July 6 and at that time lectures will be given to lumber em- 
ployees and others showing modern methods in preventing 
accidents and caring for the injured. 

“The Safety Council for Spokane has been organized about 
a month,” states Floyd L. Daggett, secretary and manager 
of the council, in a statement to members this week. ‘During 
this period our organization has been perfected and much has 
been accomplished in the way of material benefits to the con 
tributers of the State industrial accident and insurance funds. 
Safety organizations have been completed in the mills and 
offices opened in the Hutton Building. The work is well under 
way and will soon be effective.’ Mr, Daggett was former 
chairman of the industrial insurance commission. 

Clyde C. Oakes, architect for the Boise Payette Lumber 
Co., of Boise, was in Spokane this week on business. Mr. 
Oakes is president of the Boise Ad Club and takes an active 
part in war publicity work being carried on by that organi- 


zation. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


April 15.—The spruce production division of the signal 
corps gave a dance at the public auditorium here Thursday 
evening, April 11, for the benefit of the mess and comfort 
funds of the various squadrons of the division, and a great 
success it was. About 2,000 persons were present. The 
grand march was led by Colonel and Mrs. Van Way and 
Colonel and Mrs. Disque, and a drill was given under Lieut. 
T. N. Thomas by three platoons from the 412th Aero Con- 
struction Squadron at Vancouver Barracks. 

A number of Columbia River loggers left here Friday to 
attend a special meeting of the Pacific Coast Loggers’ As- 
sociation at Seattle to discuss the new prices on logs estab- 
lished by the Government. It is contended by not a few 
that while they are anxious to aid the Government in every 
way the hard and fast rules regulating log prices is going 
to be exceedingly costly to many in the industry. 

R. C. Angell, representing the spruce mills of the West 
Coast Lumbermens’ Association, is now comfortably located 
in offices on the twelfth floor of the Yeon Building, adjoin- 
ing those of Chester Hogue, who. represents the association 
in this city. Mr. Angell says that the spruce division of 
the organization is now 80 percent perfect. Mr. Angell 
says that the Government has not commandeered spruce 
logs as reported thru some sources, but that the independent 
loggers have been instructed as to what mills they are to 
sell, The purpose of this is to facilitate distribution. 

The Clark County Timber Co. is now operating two camps 
at Yacolt, Wash. 

Oswald West, former governor of Oregon, and recently 
active in Washington in connection with lumber: matters, 
has announced his decision to seek a place in the United 
States Senate. He has entered the primaries to be held in 


J. P. Weyerhaeuser and George Marshall, tax agent for 
Weyerhaeuser interests, have been visiting various Oregon 
counties in last few weeks to make tax payments and look 
over holdings. 

Mohawk Lumber Co. mill at Donna, near Springfield, has 
started operations again after shutdown. <A new logging 
road has been built from the mill into the Cascades to get 
out the timber. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


April 13.—Crop forecasts in the Mississippi and Missouri 
river districts are indicative of excellent markets for lum- 
ber, reports the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., for if present con- 
ditions ripen into actualities, crops in the middle States, 
in the vicinities designated, are expected to be unusually 
productive. Demand, according to this Everett company, 
is more active today than for some time, and freight cars 
have “loosened” up to some extent. A small amount of new 
business is being spread about among the mills by the Gov- 
ernment, reports the Ferry-Baker company, representing 
8,000,000 feet of mixed sizes for Hog Island delivery. Thus 
far in the Liberty loan campaign the Ferry-Baker Lumber 
Co.’s employees have invested $10,000 in bonds, and new 
orders for the Government paper continue rolling in. 

Mills, reports the Canyon Lumber Co., are accepting the 
new prices directed by the United States Government, being 
$1 off No. 21 discount list. While there is no grumbling 
over the reduction, it is asserted that lumber producers 
wonder why the United States, after requiring mills to cut 
down their hours, should also see fit further to hamper this 
industry by lopping prices. The 8-hour day is working out 
all right, reports the Canyon Lumber Co., altho it obviously 
is impossible to obtain 10-hour production out of eight 
hours. <A fair amount of commercial business is being of- 
fered, and the Canyon mill is accepting some and turning 
down less favorable offers. The Canyon employees have in- 
vested $16,500 in Liberty bonds. 

Little change has occurred in the cedar market since last 
week, All Everett’s shingle mills are operating with the 
exception of the C. B. Lumber & Shingle Co., which ex- 
pects to resume the first of next week, Prices are reported 
to be holding firmly, while the car situation is a trifle easier, 
tho still reported uncertain from day to day. 

The Wisconsin Timber Co., located in Stanwood, is operat- 
ing a new planer plant, altho it has not been installed in 
its entirety. The company’s kiln will be completed in a 
few days. Recently the Wisconsin office purchased a hand- 
some flag, 8x12 feet in size, which has been raised over the 
mill, and directly under Old Glory flies the Loyal Legion 
emblem. 

The Sawyer-Reid Co. is constructing the first ocean-going 
craft Everett has started in the campaign to build up the 
American marine. This is a new concern which has not yet 
filed its incorporation papers, but expects to do so tomorrow. 
The authorized capitalization is placed at $40,000. The 
keel of the first craft, of the Sawyer-Reid Co. in the yard 
of the Goldthwaite-Shaw Lumber & Box Co., on the bay- 
front to the north of the city proper, is laid and the vessel 
is about one-quarter completed today. This new ship build- 
ing enterprise now js constructing a gasoline-powered ship 


106 feet in length and having a 20-foot beam. Its capacity 
will be 200 tons. It is the stated intention of the company 
to build several small schooners. A number of Everett men 
are identified with this new industry. 

Frank R. Pendleton, recently in Everett from British 
Columbia, where he is superintending the field work of the 
British and Canadian spruce department, says bad weather 
in the Queen Charlotte Sound region seriously interfered 
with the work by making the water too rough for towing 
last week. He says the Canadian and British governments 
now are accepting smaller spruce than at first demanded, 
altho it must be clear, Smaller trees further facilitate the 
output. Most of the lumber is shipped to England, tho 
some spruce goes to Toronto. 

At a patriotic demonstration held last Sunday in Arling- 
ton, a few miles northeast of Everett, a large body of Loyal 
Legion men from the camp of the Standard Railway & 
Logging Co. attended, making the trip from the woods on 
a special train provided by Superintendent Joseph Irving, 
The men presented a splendid appearance and received much 
applause. Following the speech-making the Arlington head- 
quarters of the Industrial Workers of the World were re- 
duced to ruin, and the same night similar treatment was 
accorded the I. W. W. hall in Everett. It is not thought, 
however, that the wrecking was done by the Loyal Legion 
men. 

Members of the Loyal Legion who are employed by the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s two big mills here, were inter- 
ested in the raising of two flags at mill ‘A’ late this after- 
noon, ‘The legion men had purchased a Loyal Legion flag 
and the mill management an American flag, both being flung 
to the breeze following a patriotic program, including the 
Everett Rotary Club’s quartet and a Liberty Bond talk by 
Clayton M. Williams. The Sumner Iron Works also will 
raise new flags, accompanied by a program, Thursday. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


April 13.—Thomas Baird, of the Baird-Harper Lumber 
Co,, of Warland, Mont., has been notified by Director Weil, 
of Eureka, that he has been appointed chairman of that dis- 
trict for the sale of the third Liberty Loan bonds. Warland 
has been assigned $2,000. Chairman Baird announces that 
the slogan for Warland will be ‘“‘The Largest Honor Flag for 
Warland McAdoo Builds.” Thomas Harper, of the Baird- 
ITarper company was in the city the first of the week visit- 
ing friends, He says that the new mill is almost ready to 
start operation. It is one of the most up-to-date mills in 
the State, and altho the company had a heavy loss when 
its mill burned last summer, yet, it feels that it will run 
all this year and cover the losses fully. 

The Somers Lumber Co, started operation again April 1 
and its big drives will also start very shortly—one on the 
Stillwater River and one on the Flathead River. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


April 15.—With two exceptions, the new business ace- 
cepted by the fir, cedar and spruce mills of western Wash- 
ington and Oregon last week was the heaviest of any week 
of the present year. The total amount of orders booked 
by the mills reporting to the West Coast Lumbermens’ As- 
sociation for the week was 71,122,786 feet, as compared 
with 68,622,775 feet for the corresponding week of the 
previous year. Excepting for the first two weeks in Janu- 
ary, which. reflected the usual holiday inactivities, the new 
business since the first of the year has aggregated more 
than 60,000,000 feet every week, and these orders are mostly 
from commercial sources, as very little Government. busi- 
ness has been placed with the mills since the first of the 
year. ‘There has also been an improvement in the car situa- 
tion during the last week, some mills receiving more cars 
than they can load all at once, altho having many orders on 
their books. In some instances sawmills have been closed 
down that the employees may aid in loading because of 
searcity of labor and reduction of loading crews, owing to 
previous inability to get cars. The car situation, however, 
is uncertain. It is subject to sudden changes, and while for 
a few days cars may be plentiful, again in a few days they 
may be very scarce, as has been the case for months. 

Ideal weather conditions thruout the Pacific Northwest 
find the fir mills face to face with conditions that have per- 
sisted thruout winter and early spring. Reputed settlement 
of labor troubles counts for little, inasmuch as the difficul- 
ties have been thrust a brief space into the future, and the 
shifting to the 8-hour day has mainly given expert book- 
keepers a chance to produce fancy figures comparing actual 
production under the new scheme with normal output under 
the now historic 10-hour regime. The best summary of 
results appears in the bald fact that production continues 
to be substantially 25 percent under normal. It is a con- 
dition that brought out from Col. Roland HT. Hartley, of 
Everett, who is a commanding figure in the lumber world, 
an indignant remonstrance last week to the effect that at 
the very moment America’s enemies are working tirelessly 
night and day to overwhelm this Government, we ourselves 
are listening to politicians and actually shortening produc- 
tion. This utterance was made in a public speech by Colonel 
IIartley in Seattle, and it was forcefully applied by him to 
the fir and spruce situation in the Pacific Northwest. 

Anyone who undertakes to analyze conditions locally 
might do well to interview a score or more of prominent 
operators; and at the end of his round-up he would have 
at least twenty guesses as to the actual situation. They 
would cover all shades of opinion, ranging from expressions 
to the effect that business is better and lumber firmer, to 
the other end of the scale that a slowing down movement is 
in prozess all along the line. There is no escape from the 
conclusion that the incalculable wastage from the world 
war, with its forced withdrawal of skilled men from all 
conceivable occupations to the common object of speeding up 
America, is having a definite reflex influence on the lumber 
industry and that it is becoming more pronounced now than 
ever before. 

The fact that cars are a bit easier directs attention to 
the transportation problem. The West Coast association 
produces figures that shipments covered by the current re 
port were 1,746 cars and acceptances of orders 1,597 cars. 
Rates and embargoes are a moot problem. From Washington, 
D. C., comes the summary of a report filed by an interstate 
commerce examiner to the effect that certain rates on lum- 
ber had been found to be “unduly discriminatory.” The re 
port deals with rates from the Willamette Valley, Oregon, 
to points in Montana, Wyoming, North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. : 

Notwithstanding the recent embargo on shipments destined 
for points east of Chicago and St. Louis, the old tariffs are 
still in effect and shippers find that they are not able to 
ignore the routings therein laid down. Any attempt to 
adjust that phase of present day perplexities has as yet been 
barren of result. Discussing the restriction on embargoes, 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, thru W. A. Shumm, 
traffic manager, advises the Traffic World that A, H. Smith, 
director of eastern railroads, is taking control of the 
physical movement of freight. He is taking it out of the 
hands of local officials by requiring them to cancel em 
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pargoes that “violate tariffs” and to quit imposing em- 
pargoes at junction points under pretense of merely re- 
questing the operating officials of connecting roads to “hold” 
cars because the official requesting the holding thinks he 
ean not handle the offerings of connections. Mr. Shumm 
gives this summary : 

“The order directing the cancelation of embargoes violat- 
ing tariff provisions was issued under date of March 25, and 
is believed to be the result of pressure from shippers, which 
may have taken the form of notices that they would hold 
the roads issuing such embargoes responsible in damages. 
For example, an embargo short of an absolute shutting off 
of traffic—one that changed the tariff terms on which the 
shipper could do business—it is believed would warrant an 
award of reparation by the commission ; or, if refused by it, 
lay the foundation for an appeal to the courts, either for 
a mandatory injunction or for damages on account of loss 
suffered by reason of such an informal scheme for changing 
the terms of a tariff. Last winter when conditions were so 
bad a shipper would do anything that might possibly help 
get the flow started again, eyes were closed to many things 
that had the effect of setting aside tariffs, and even the law 
itself. Now, however, when operating conditions are becom- 
ing ideal, it is suspected the pressure of shippers on rail- 
road officials has become such that they realize the necessity 
of paying some attention to the law, even if they were 
operating as a part of the Government machinery. It hag 
been suggested to them that if Congress had desired to re- 
peal the act to regulate commerce it could have done so in 
a few words, but that, inasmuch“as it did not, the inference 
was that it is still in effect.” 

According to a report issued by the West Coast Lumber- 
mens’ Association, Washington, Oregon, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Missouri, Louisiana, Georgia, Florida and Alabama showed 
an increase in lumber production during 1917. All other 
States showed a decrease. The two big States of the Pacific 
Northwest produced 6,500,000,000 feet; but their increase 
amounted to only 2 percent—notwithstanding the business 
traceable to a large volume of Government orders. The 
showing would have been measurably better if there had 
been an absence of labor troubles. 

Work will soon begin on the plant of the Pederson Ship 
Building Co., headed by Hans Pederson, of Seattle. The site 
is ten acres on the Duwamish Waterway, immediately south 
of the Patterson-MacDonald yard. The new concern will 
build full-powered wooden steamships of 3,000 tons and 
over, and has closed a contract for eight French ships of 
8,500 tons each. 

The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association reports two new 
members—E. H. Lewis Lumber Co., of Seattle, and the 
Silver Beach Shingle Co., of Bellingham. ‘The initial number 
of The Pacific Coast Shipper, edited by Roy A. Dailey, 
secretary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, is off 
the press. 

F. B. Bartlett, of the Bartlett Lumber Co., Lewiston, Ida., 
spent Wednesday of last week in Seattle, calling on friends 
in the lumber industry, on his way to Spokane to attend a 
meeting Gf the directors of the Lumbermen’s Mutual So- 
ciety, the insurance organization of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association. Mr. Bartlett is one of the leading 
retail lumber dealers of northern Idaho. 

T. If. Boyd, the newly engaged safety engineer for the 
newly organized Seattle Safety Council, organized by Seattle 
sawmills, planing mills and woodworking plants for the 
better protection of their employees, has opened offices in 
the Henry Building, adjoining the offices of the Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Credit Association, of which W. A. Parkison is 
now secretary, having succeeded §S. J. Wazelett, recently. 
Mr. Parkison was formerly engaged in similar work in 
Minneapolis. 

The Charles W. Johnson Lumber Co., with offices in the 
Stuart Building, Seattle, has this week increased its capital 
stock from $25,000 to $100,000, all paid in. The company 
began business in January, 1917, wholesaling west Coast 
lumber and shingles, and has been very successful. It has 
acquired manufacturing interests, thus insuring it a steady 
supply of lumber and thru the efforts of its energetic presi- 
dent, after whom it takes its name, it has developed a large 
volume of business, and the increasing of its capital stock 
is in line with its growth. 


NEW YORK 


April 16.—Inquiries are strong enough, but there is so 
much uncertainty as to the Government’s attitude in con- 
nection with prices and sources of supply that it can really 
be said that in many respects trade has been brought to a 
halt. Deliveries are apparently catching up and there has 
been less complaint regarding the difficulty of obtaining per- 
mits, but some of the smaller mills have taken the position 
that there is no reason why under existing conditions they 
should carry out their contracts. This has caused consid- 
erable loss to some concerns that have relied upon the good 
faith of these mills that are now forced to seek other sources 
of supply, which under present conditions are hard to find. 

The house building trade has fallen to a minimum and 
the building trades are looking more and more to the Gov- 
ernment as their supporter during the rest of the war period. 
It is quite evident that private building will be negligible 
for a long time, and what activity is possible will be brought 
about thru Federal sources. During the last two weeks 
the activity along this line has steadily increased, and a 
humber of important contracts for military construction 
have been awarded to contractors. 

An important Liberty Loan campaign meeting was held 
at 18 Broadway on Friday and a large number of Jumber- 
men attended. The lumber market is being systematically 
canvassed by a committee and there is no doubt but that 
the lumber trade will oversubscribe the amount allotted to 
it. A strong committee has the matter in hand. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


April 16.—-Heavy snow storms followed by rapid thawing 
caused much trouble among the sawmills of West Virginia 
last week and a good many of them were entirely closed 
down. The bad wash-outs and the shortage of labor to 
make repairs have made recovery from that most unusual 
Snow freak somewhat slow. In Pittsburgh the delays in 
lumber arrivals have been due largely to the disarrangement 
of freight systems caused by these storms. There has been 
& resumption of building operations in the mining regions, 
It is noted that in the Indiana County coal fields there has 
een an extensive demand for building lumber. Railroads 
are buying quite actively, for construction purposes, and 
the lumbermen say that if they could get the material they 
could do a fine business now. 

Conferences between wholesalers during the last few 
weeks have been animated and serious. There is a feeling 
that unless there is some improvement in railroad condi- 
tions and ability to obtain lumber a part of the wholesale 
houses may be forced to liquidate. There is no disposition 
to grow excited. over the matter, but the trade as a whole 

_ feels that with war demands absorbing more and more of 
the available lumber stocks commercial trades are put far- 
ther out of the running, and as the Government does not 





deal with the wholesaler and the wholesaler is not able to 
get material for other than priority or munition plant needs, 
which he can not handle, the outlook is not in the least 
pleasing. 

There is considerable interest in the New England situa- 
tion where considerable business goes from Pittsburgh manu- 
facturers. It is some time since railroads have lifted the 
embargoes against the eastern section, and a number of mills 
carry orders for lumber dating back to the fall of last year 
that are available for shipment when these embargoes are 
lifted. 

President J. L. Kendall, of the Kendall Lumber Co., is out 
of the city this week on a business trip. The Kendall Lum- 
ber Co. reports considerable difficulty in getting car supply, 
but demand is quite active and would be greater if there 
was a better chance for deliveries. J. C. Linahan, of the 
J. C. Linahan Lumber Co., which has been incorporated and 
is now well established in the Park Building, reports plenty 
of inquiry and that the chief difficulties met with are 
the car supply and assurances of delivery. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


April 16.—-If any change in the lumber situation can be 
said to have occurred during the last week it would be in the 
right direction, but it has not been a marked change. <A 
larger number of lumbermen report a few cars coming thru 
and in a few cases the week’s shipments have been very satis- 
factory. The yards which are supplying Government work 
and the planing mills which are working on it have been 
able to get in all they require during the last week, which 
many of them had not been able to do for a couple of weeks 
before, It is reported that on certain railroad lines and by cer- 
tain routes lumber can now be brought to this territory with- 
out much trouble and most dealers are experiencing compara- 
tively little trouble in securing cars to ship in. It is a ques- 
tion in the minds of many if the present extremely high 
prices are wholesome and some are trying to stem the rising 
tide on the plea of building the permanence of trade. Not 
only are quotations very high but in many instances the 
retailer is so put to it for stock that when he knows of such 
stock as he has to have he will offer bonuses, thus setting 
a still higher tone to the market. The demand for lumber 
of all kinds is very strong, even at present prices, for all 
lines of lumber consuming work are far behind. The big 
industrial plants will probably get theirs soon, for most of 
them are working partly or entirely on Government work. 
The building situation is acute. Red tape still holds up the 
Hog Island workers’ homes in the Elmwood tract, and after 
several weeks of conferences and schemes it was announced 
today that work would be begun directly by the Government 
this week and that the building would probably be done under 
the superintendence of Admiral Bowles. Many persons are 
actually “homeless” and are makeshifting temporarily in 
the hope of being able to get a place soon. General business 
is good in most lines, with markedly increased activity in tex- 
tiles. Financial conditions are steady in the face of the 
Liberty loan and other demands on the public purse and col 
lections are fair. The lumbermen’s committee is doing good 
work and to date has reported $475,600 of the $1,000,000 it 
expects to secure, 

The Philadelphia Lumbermen's Golf Club will open the 
1918 season with a tournament and meeting at the Riverton 
Country Club on April 24. This is a specially good winter 
course, as the soil is of a sandy nature and is not affected 
much by frost or rain, 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


April 17.—-Business is very satisfactory for Saginaw Valley 
lumber concerns, with more being offered than ean be handled 
on account of the transportation situation. The demand for 
general manufacturing and building in addition to the war 
orders insures a heavy lumber trade with the prices remaining 
firm. 

The Strable Lumber & Salt Co. and the Bliss & Van Auken 
Lumber Co., of Saginaw, report that all lines of lumber are 
moving along as rapidly as produced. The embargoes are 
causing some trouble, but these conditions are improving and 
the car shortages in this section are not so serious as in 
some other territories. However, these firms could ship about 
twice as much material if they could secure the facilities, as 
they have many contracts with more being offered. A new 
heading plant is being started at the Bliss & Van Auken 
yards, and a new engine is being installed by the Strable 
Lumber & Salt Co. 

The Michigan Federation of Labor charged that certain 
Bay City factories engaged on Government contracts were 
violating the Federal 8-hour law. Charles Ellis, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., representing the mediation and conciliation 
board, paid a visit to the city to investigate these alleged 
violations and also the labor troubles at the Smalley General 
Co. Mr. Ellis announced that there was considerable mis- 
understanding in regard to the 8-hour law. The Government 
has held that where it contracts for the purchase of articles 
which can be bought in the open market the law does not 
apply. He said he did not believe any Bay City plants now 
doing business for the Government are violating the law. 
On the other hand, he declared, the law does apply to ship 
yards building vessels for the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
and the Saginaw Shipbuilding Co., which was running on a 
day of more than eight hours, has been required to change to 
an 8-hour day basis by paying the men time and a half for the 


extra hours, 
TORONTO, ONT. 


April 15.—-Trade conditions continue to show improvement, 
especially as regards transportation, and shipments are com- 
ing forward freely. There is a fair demand for box lumber 
and other industrial requirements, but the building season, 
tho promising well, has not advanced sufficiently to enable 
dealers to forecast the probable demand. The wholesale 
market continues quiet, purchasers as a rule being unwilling 
to meet the advanced prices asked by millmen for the new 
cut, preferring to await developments in the hope of obtaining 
concessions. Manufacturers appear confident of their ability 
to control the situation, owing to the shortage of the cut and 
the depletion of present stocks. The scarcity and high wages 
of labor for milling and increased freight charges are addi- 
tional factors which point to the maintenance of prices. On 
April 1 an advance averaging 10 percent was made in the 
prices of British Columbia lumber, the present cost being fully 
50 percent higher than at this time last year. There has 
been an active demand for Douglas fir in eastern Canada for 
ship building material, but the requirements on the Pacific 
coast for this purpose have lately been so heavy that supplies 
for Toronto ship builders can not be had. British Columbia 
lumber for. interior finish is selling well. 

The lumber trade in this section is considerably unsettled, 
however, owing to the fact that large shipments of lumber 
ordered several months ago are now being delivered. These 
were bought at prices much lower than those now prevailing 
at the mills. 'This stock being now on the market naturally 
has a tendency to discourage buying at prices now asked by 
the millmen and sales so far have been very few. Sales of 


spruce, now greatly in demand for airplanes, are reported at 
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about $40. There is a brisk demand for hardwoods, with 
many inquiries from the United States, especially for birch 
and white ash, but transactions are limited by the great 
scarcity of dry stock in practically all lines. The lower 
grades of birch are much in requisition with supplies very 
short. Basswood is practically off the market. The furni 
ture manufacturing industry is greatly handicapped by short 
age of material, which is considerably limiting the output. 

The Kipawa Fibre Co. (Ltd.) is being organized by inter- 
ests associated with the Riordan Pulp & Paper Co., of 
Montreal, with mills at Timiskaming, Que., for the manufac- 
ture of high grade bleached sulphite pulp, for which it is 
claimed a highly profitable market exists, as the European 
product is now selling in the United States at $160 a ton. 
The company proposes to issue stock with par value of 
$12,000,000 and bonds to the amount of $500,000. The offi 
cers are Charles Riordan, president; Carl Riordan, vice presi 
dent and managing director; C. LB. Thorne, second vice presi- 
dent; and F. B. Whittet, secretary-treasurer, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


April 16.—W. M. Casey, general sales manager of the 
Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., spent several days in St. Louis 
visiting the trade, stopping off here on his way to Wash- 
ington in connection with Government business being handled 
by the redwood interests. ‘‘We have been supplying redwood 
for the Government in the building of ships, our wood being 
used in the manufacture of the houses and cabins. We also 
have supplied more than 1,000,000 feet of wooden pipe and 
more than 11,500,000 gallons’ capacity of wooden tanks for 
the various cantonments not only in this country but in 
France. So you see, redwood is playing a big part in the 
winning of the war, and is destined to play a still greater 
part, because more and more of these materials are being 
supplied.” While in St. Louis Mr. Casey was the guest of 
A. BE. Smart, representative of west Coast products, 

Retail furniture dealers and manufacturers of St. Louis 
have agreed to join hands in making this city a greater 
furniture market. Hl. J. Conrades, of the Conrades Chair Co., 
speaking for the manufacturers at a get-together banquet at 
which the retailers were -hosts, declared that they were ready 
to codjperate in making St. Louls as big a market as Grand 
Rapids. ‘The retailers pledged to place more orders with 
the St. Louis manufacturers. 

J. G. Garetson, manager of the hardwood lumber depart- 
ment of the Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark., who has 
been in St. Louis this week, reports that the labor situation 
in that section is so bad that some mills are compelled to 
close down in order to get enough men to use in loading cars, 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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M. A. Mummert, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., is 
spending several days in the East on business. 


Max IL. Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lumber Co., was in 
Milwaukee, Wis,, Monday calling on the trade there. 


Ii. F. Below, of the H. F, Below Lumber Co., of Stanley, 
Wis., was in Chicago during the early part of the week. 


P. J. Attley, of J. M. Attley & Co., is in the South on a 
two weeks’ trip among the mills of Arkansas and Mississippi. 


William A. Fenz, of the Roselle Mill & Lumber Co., Roselle, 
Ill., was in Chicago Wednesday and placed orders for his 
yard at Roselle. 


R. J. Wiggs, of the Darnell-Love Lumber Co., Leland, 
Miss., was a week-end visitor last week, calling on several 
in the local trade. 


Il. S. Holden, manager of the veneer department of the 
Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., spent the week on a sales trip 
among Indiana cities, 


John Baldwin, of the Baldwin Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., 
and Chicago, spent a day this week at the Chicago office and 
then darted back south again, 


Frederic McMullen, of the MceMullen-Powell Lumber Co., 
was at South Bend, Ind., conferring with members of the 
Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Co. 


Hi. W. Power, secretary of the White Lily Manufacturing 
Co., manufacturer of washing machines, was in Chicago 
Thursday and called on local lumbermen. 


Perley Lowe, of Perley Lowe & Co., returned to Chicago 
last Saturday, after spending the winter in Arizona and Cali 
fornia. For most of the time while away he was at Pasa- 
dena, playing at his favorite pastine, golf. 


Charles J. Kinzel, president of the Kinzel Lumber Co., of 
Merrill, Wis., and his son, Leslie, were in Chicago last Satur- 
day. They came here because Leslie could not stand it any 
longer without doing his “bit”? for Uncle Sam, being eager to 
enlist, and his father came along to see he “got off on the 
right foot.” 


A. J. Levy, of the A. J. Levy Lumber Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., and John C. King, of the John CC, King Lumber Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, were eastern wholesalers who were in Chi 
cago this week. They visited the North searching for hem- 
lock stocks, and also conferred with local lumbermen who 
sell to the eastern trade, 


Arthur Gourley, of Arthur Gourley & Co., one of the vet- 
eran lumbermen in the Chicago trade, is reported seriously 
sick at his home, 7330 Sheridan Road. He was taken ill with 
grippe and complications set in and for a while his condition 
was serious. On Thursday a slight improvement was re- 
ported, Mr. Gourley is 74 years old. 


The offices of the Gregertsen Bros. Lumber Co. have been 
moved from 916 to 1560 McCormick Building, and of the 
Alexander Lumber Co, from 1624-29 McCormick Building to 
716-19 Monroe Building, at Monroe Street and Michigan 
Avenue. Both removals were made in order that larger and 
more convenient offices might be obtained. 


John H. Geagan, treasurer of the Tremont Lumber Co., of 
Rochelle, La., and his bride, who was Miss Ruth Grady, of 
Winnfield, La., were in Chicago this week on their honey- 
moon. Mr, Geagan’s parents live in Chicago, which explains 
why part of their honeymoon trip was spent in this city, 
and Mr. Geagan was eager to show his bride the greatest town 
on earth with the single exception of Winnfield. 


It. (. Ball, who for the last five years has had charge of 
the sales department of the Hogg-Harris Lumber Co., of 
St. Louis, Mo., has resigned and on May 1 will become sales 
manager of the George W. Miles Timber & Lumber Co., of 
the same city. Mr. Ball is now in the South, expecting to 
spend the interim before assuming his new position in visit- 
ing the mills. He has purchased an interest in the Miles 
company. He is a thoro lumberman, having had _ experi- 
ence in every branch of it during his twelve years’ connec- 
tion with the industry. 


Ira A. Minnick, president of the National Dry Kiln Co., 
of Indianapolis, Ind., was in Chicago this week visiting an 
old time friend. The National Dry Kiln Co, is experienc- 
ing a good trade, he said. In fact, Mr. Minnick finds it 
necessary to have an assistant, and he has engaged the 
services of W. E. Bushong as assistant sales manager. Mr. 
Bushong for a number of years was in the dry kiln business 
and later in the banking business, and his training and 
experience are such that he will be a valuable addition to 
the National Dry Kiln Co. Mr. Minnick says that the Gov- 
ernment is putting out a number of requests for dry kilns. 


H. €. Salsich, of the Salsich Lumber Co., Hartland, Wis., 
and the Eatonville Lumber Co., Eatonville, Wash., was in 
Chicago early in the week on his way to Boston, Mass., to 
visit his daughter. Mr. Salsich had been in Florida for a 
brief time and previous to that was at the western mill for 
several weeks. He pronounced western shipping conditions 
bad and noted difficulties in keeping crews together, but 
expressed a belief that a slight improvement was gradually 
going on, Another visitor to, tell the same story about the 
West was R. T. Hubbard, of Portland, Ore., of the Tualatin 
Valley Lumber Co. The company, which is now operating 
in fir, expects to start a new mill in spruce that will have 
a daily capacity of 75,000 feet. Mr. Hubbard is visiting 
cities in the middle West studying market possibilities for 
western stocks. 


Milton S. Lamoreaux and L. A. Bigelow, of Kenfield- 
Lamoreaux Co., box shook jobber, returned this week from a 
two weeks’ trip among southern pine mills, the purpose of 
the trip being to learn if more specialization could be given 
to the production of box shook material. The demand for 
shooks has been so augmented by war requirements that the 
shook people are looking elsewhere than the North and West 
for material, the North being practically cleaned up and the 
production in the West being almost entirely taken by native 
requirements for apple, orange and other fruit boxes. The 
big demand for shocks is from the packers, canners and the 
Government, and on account of scarcity of stocks prices have 
risen considerably during the last few months, There is a 
market for slabs that now go into the burner, if worked up 
% inches thick, in length of 12 to 38 inches, and with an 
average width of 3 and 4 inches and a percentage of 6-inch, 
and now that the market is becoming wide for such material 


more southern mills are expected to give attention to that 
phase of their mill output. 


Now that last Sunday provided the first real day of the 
season for the golf “bugs’’ who have been pent up so long 
by the hard winter, that part of the local lumber fraternity 
who are officers or members of the board of governors of the 
Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago met at the Lum- 
bermen’s Association rooms on Wednesday. The meeting was 
for the purpose of naming committees that will have charge 
of the annual tournament, to be held at Flossmoor some 
time in June, and the following were named: Arrangements 
—Charles F. Thompson, chairman; John Hansen and C. A, 
Marsh. Handicap—Charles M. Smalley, chairman ; George J, 
Pope and J. L. Lane. Entertainment—lL. E. Rollo and J. 4, 
Barchard, Prizes— J. L. Lane, chairman; E. L. Thornton 
and EK. A, Lang. J. W. Embree is president of the association 
and Frank H. Burnaby secretary. No exact date has been 
set for the tournament but it will be about the middle of 
June, 


“We must forget about all such foolishness as starving Ger- 
many ; forget about a possible revolution in the German em- 
pire and come face to face with the fact that the only way 
to whip Germany is thru killing Germans and driving the 
German armies back in a decisive manner,” said Robert W, 
Childs, former assistant United States District Attorney, who 
spoke before the war board of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago on Thursday. Mr. Childs made a strong and 
splendid appeal for the Third Liberty Bond drive, roundly 
scoring slackers who fail to buy bonds, saying that the man 
who fails in this is deserting our soldiers at the front and 
delivering a direct blow at the patriotic woman who has 
given up her boy to go to the front in the fight for the safety 
of American women and children. A report on progress of 
the drive made among local lumbermen was made; so far 
$548,000 had been subscribed. 


Many out-of-town hardwood men flocked to Chicago during 
the week, principally to attend the annual of the Federation 
of Furniture Manufacturers held at the Congress Hotel, meet 
consumers of their product and obtain a good vision of the 
hardwood situation. Among the visitors were J. M. Pritch- 
ard, secretary of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation; Ralph Jurden, Earl Palmer, John W. McClure, 
James EK. Stark, James E. Walsh and T. E. Jones, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. ; E. O. Robinson, president of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States; Chester F. Korn 
and Walter BH, Johns, of Cincinnati, Ohio; Charles H. Barnaby, 
of Greencastle, and J, V. Stimson, of Huntingburg, Ind.; 
C,. A, Goodman, of Marinette, Wis.; C. A. Bigelow, Bay City, 
Mich. ; T. M. Brown, of Louisville, Ky.; T. W. Fry and EB. H, 
Trum, of St. Louis, Mo.; H. W. Baker, jr., of Sikeston, Mo.; 
A. L, Osborn, Oshkosh, Wis., and Garrett Lamb, of Charleston, 
Miss. Mr. Korn has just returned from a trip to England and 
reports that stocks of lumber are very short in Great Britain 
and predicts an enormous demand for lumber after the war, 


A committee whose members represent the box manufac- 
turers of Chicago were in Washington, D,. C., during the week, 
where they joined box men from other territories, for the 
purpose of making a protest to the proposal of the Govern- 
ment to build two large Government box plants in West Vir- 
ginia near the immense munition plants that are being built 
in southeastern territory. The box men claim that the box 
manufacturing industry is capable of taking care of all the 
requirements of the Government without the Government 
engaging in the industry itself. Those in the Chicago com- 
mittee were: Harry Davis, Chicago Mill & Lumber Co.; 
W. IF. Kurz, of the Kurz-Downey Co. ; D. L. Goodwillie, of the 
D. M. Goodwillie Co., and F. C. Gifford, former secretary of 
the association. Mr. Gifford accompanied the committee on 
account of his familiarity with the extent of the box manu- 
facturing business. A committee composed of Dwight H. 
Davis, of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency; R. G. Hutchins, 
of the Hutchins Lumber & Storage Co., and Wilbur Hattery, 
jr., of the George T. Mickle Lumber Co., returned from Wash- 
ington, D. C., early in the week as representatives of the fir 
industry they attended a conference of the War Industries 
Board on the matter of fixing the price on fir railroad 
material. 





WHOLESALE SASH AND DOOR MEN MEET 


The spring quarterly meeting of the Wholesale Sash & 
Door Association was held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
on Wednesday of this week, There was a very good attend- 
ance of representative manufacturers and jobbers, the mem- 
bership of the association having been materially strength- 
ened thru the affiliation of a considerable group of Ohio and 
eastern wholesalers. Due perhaps to the unusually perplexing 
character of the problems confronting the industry at this 
time the attention to and interest in the proceedings were 
even keener than ordinarily. 


Of these problems the gravest arises from the shrinkage 
of business due to inactivity in the normal building lines, 
while at the same time the costs of labor and material of 
every kind have advanced enormously. The influence of the 
various Government pronouncements with regard to curtail- 
ment of nonessential industries, érecting only necessary build- 
ings etc., also came in for considerable discussion. In @ 
general way it was felt that the proper course to follow in 
these trying times is to curtail overhead as much as possible, 
endeavor to reduce production costs, and to seek special Gov- 
ernment work, or such other new fields as may be open, to 
replace as much as possible the lack of ordinary business. 


Along this line it was felt that the cultivating of a broader 
demand for storm sash offers a wide and almost virgin field, 
particularly in the eastern and central States, where its use 
is much less common than in the West; in fact, in some seC- 
tions is almost unknown. ‘The scarcity of fuel makes the 
time particularly opportune to push the use of storm sash 
next fall and winter as a measure of economy and fuel con- 
servation. The committee on trade extension and publicity 
will give special attention to this subject. 


Comprehensive reports were presented by the various com- 
mittees, including that upon traffic and transportation, which 
dealt in part with the various rate advances and their rela- 
tion upon the flow and distribution of business. The report 
of the jobbers’ cost committee was presented by F. J. Moss, 
of Kansas City, who undoubtedly is one of the foremost 
authorities on cost accounting methods now actively engaged 
in business. He is the father of the millwork cost informa- 
tion bureau. Mr. Moss’ report dealt at length with the deter- 
mining of correct overhead charges in the manufacture of 
sash and doors. 


The meeting closed with a very enjoyable banquet Wednes- 
day evening in the Florentine room of the Congress Hotel. 
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President A. J. Siegel introduced L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, 
Mo., who acted as toastmaster. Mr. Boyle’s opening remarks 
emphasized the patriotic factor in business, even to the 
extent of sacrificing every cent of profit if necessary effi- 
ciently to aid the Government in conducting the war, but 
at the same time pointed out the necessity of the business 
men of the country keeping their feet on the ground so that 
the fabric of commerce and industry may remain intact for 
its essential role in the national life. A. L. Osborne, of 
Oshkosh, Wis., spoke on “Coéperation and Competition”’ ; 
Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, on “Future Merchandising on the 
Open Price Cost Plus Basis” ; and B. A. Johnson, of Chicago, 
on ‘“Codperation, Not Competition, Is the Life of Trade.” 
Two sailor lads from St. Louis, Raymond Koch and Robert 
MacDonald, contributed greatly to the evening’s enjoyment, 
the former rendering in splendid style several patriotic and 
sentimental songs, accompanied on the piano by his comrade 
in blue. 


YARD PRICES FOR CANTONMENT LUMBER 


Now that the Government has fixed the retail yard price 
of lumber for supplies taken for the cantonment division 
at New York and vicinity, Boston, Mass., Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Baltimore, Md., similar action is expected momentarily 
in Chicago. The matter has been under discussion with 
Government officials and it is likely that some decision will 
be reached shortly. New York and vicinity have been 
granted $8 a thousand feet as a receiving and handling 
charge, Philadelphia $6 and Baltimore $6.40. Dealers will 
also be allowed a profit of 5 percent on the total cost. As 
the cost of handling lumber in Chicago yards for canton- 
ment purposes is believed fully as great as at New York 
it is thought that the New York handling charge will pre- 
vail here, 

According to a circular sent out by the cantonment di- 
vision, as a basis for the purchases of the cantonment di- 
vision of the War Department at New York and vicinity 
and Boston, Mass., the dealers are allowed the Government 
mill base price in effect at time of purchase, plus the aver- 
age freight rate from the territory where the lumber orig- 
inated to the local yard. To the base f. 0. b. retail yard 
price may be added $8 per thousand feet for receiving and 
handling, which has been found by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to be a fair cost in the territory mentioned. Four 
dollars a thousand feet will be allowed for resawing and 
dressing lumber, and for hauling $1.50 ,a thousand is al- 
lowed for the first mile and 25 cents a thousand for each 
additional mile on horse truck hauling. Two dollars and 
fifty cents a mile is allowed for auto trucking for the first 
mile and 35 cents a thousand for each additional mile. 
Dealers will then be allowed a profit of 5 percent, after 
the freight, handling, mill and hauling charges are added 
to the mill base price. Dealers are given authority to re- 
place lumber furnished the cantonment department at Gov- 
ernment mill base price and should the department fail to 
make the replacement within sixty days of such a request 
the dealer will be paid the current market price for any 
stocks obtained. This arrangement has no effect on lumber 
orders placed by other departments nor on those made by 
contractors, 








LUMBERMEN AT THE FRONT 

Something about the character of the timber in France 
in which American lumberjacks and sawmill men are now 
working is told in a letter received this week by S. HK. Bar- 
wick, Chicago sales agent of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
from Fred Berger, of Co. FE, Fourth Batallion of the 20th 
Engineers (Forest). Mr. Berger, who previous to his enlist- 
ment represented the Long-Bell Lumber Co. in southern 
Michigan and northern Indiana territory, wrote in part as 
follows : 


My DEAR Mr. BARWICK : 

Here we are located a considerable distance from the dan- 
ger zone. It is a typical sawmill camp. ‘There are several 
small towns within a few miles of us, but none of any con- 
sequence. Ilave not learned any French yet, a fact which I 
regret very much, but if I stay here am afraid there is not 
much opportunity to learn the language, associating all the 
time with Americans. Generally speaking, things are expen- 
sive over here; particularly all luxuries. Our food is fairly 
good, but such things as chocolate candy ete. are hard to ob- 
tain and consequently expensive. <A bar of chocolate that 
would ordinarily cost about 10 cents in the States sells for 
25 cents here, or the equivalent of 25 cents, which is 1 
franc and 50 centimes. ‘Tobacco is rather scarce, altho so 
far we have had all we wanted ; cigars are unheard of. Don’t 
think I have smoked a cigar this year, which is quite a record 
for me, altho I hit the pipe occasionally. The Y. M. C, A. is 
expected to open a canteen at the camp shortly, which we 
hope will carry some of the luxuries which we crave. At pres 
ent we are operating a small French mill; we are cutting 
lumber twenty-four hours a day, however, and are doing re- 
markably well considering the natural handicaps we have. 
The timber is very much like our southern yellow pine, partic- 
ularly shortleaf. It is rather small and knotty. Practically 
all of it has been turpentined. It is a quick growth pine, 
the annual rings being quite wide. The percentage of heart 
as compared with sap wood is very small, and it would be 
rather difficult to get out an order requiring heart specifica- 
tions. It is timber that was planted by the French Govern- 
ment years ago; sandy soil that would not raise anything else. 

Yesterday we moved to our permanent camp; sleep in 
tents, six in a tent, on wooden bunks. 

I would be very glad to hear from you any time, and would 
like to know Bill’s address. Also sometime when you are 
writing would be glad to have you send me a copy of our 
price files, so that I may have an idea of the values prevailing 
in yellow pine these days. Suppose business with our people 
is good, as no doubt the mills are busy in Government busi- 
ness. It would seem to me that the yard business and factory 
business would be light, as I imagine there is a feeling of 
curtailment rather than expansion in the States now. I hear 
from my mother and sisters quite regularly and am glad to 
know that they are in their usual good health. From all re- 
ports you have had an exceptionally severe winter. 

How is my successor getting along? Does he still drive 
my old Ford around? Suppose Lawrence and Spence are 
still batting around 1000 with the Chicago trade these days. 
How did we come out in the Chicago office this year as com- 
pared with other years? 

Don’t know just where Billy Icengole is, but understand 
he is regimental supply sergeant with the 10th Engineers. 
No doubt he is making it all right. 

tive my regards to any inquiring friends and write to me 
often as you have time, as we are always anxious to hear from 
our friends in the States; just as anxious as they are to 
bear from us. 

Yours very truly, FRED BERGER. 

Maj. C. S. Chapman, of the 10th Engineers, now in France, 
is a graduate of the first officers training camp, at the Presidio, 
San Francisco. He was secretary of the Oregon Forest Fire 
Association, Portland, Ore., for a number of years, having 
previously been district forester at Portland, in the United 
States Forest Service. He went across with the first con- 
tingent of forest men and is doing splendid work, as are the 
others over there, according to Col. H. S. Graves, chief for- 
ester, who returned recently. Hugh Henry was Major Chap- 
man’s assistant in the Forest Fire Association at Portland 
and succeeded him as secretary. In acknowledging a pair of 
socks sent him by Mrs. Henry recently Major Chapman writes 
an interesting letter, which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
pleased to publish here in part: 


France, Feb. 14, 1918. 

My Dear Mrs. HENry: ‘The perfectly fine socks came yes- 
terday. You'll know how much I appreciated them when I 
tell you they are already in use, fit fine and bid fair to give 
much joy to the wearer. 

This morning I started on a short trip to look over some 
timber and a French sawmill, which we will soon operate. 
You’d be overjoyed to see the latter. From an American 
standpoint they are pretty crude affairs, built with the ob 
ject of using the largest possible number of men and produc- 
ing the smallest possible amount of lumber. The French are 
good planers and accomplish their purpose wonderfully well. 
However, we get quite a little lumber thru their queer con- 
traptions and they don’t waste any timber, which is worth 
its weight in gold. 

When we tell the French how cheap timber is on the Coast 
they throw up their hands and say, “Quite impossible. It 
can’t be so.” 

We are all very nicely fixed over here; good quarters, good 
food, plenty of blankets, and what more could one wish but 
plenty of work? And we have that also. 

The country is quite interesting—not as interesting as our 
own from a topographical standpoint but more so from an 
architectural. For instance, in the town where I have head- 
quarters there are gateways built by the Romans, an old 
Roman theater and many other more recent but still very old 
structures. Then of course the people are very interesting to 
one who has never before been over here. Altogether am en- 
joying it much, tho it wouldn’t break my heart to return to 
my own country on short notice. ‘ 

For quite a time Capt. Barlow and a soldier named Bost- 
wick, both I believe of Eau Claire, were with my battalion. 
Now they are in another part of France, but I hear from 
Captain Barlow occasionally, who, incidentally, is a fine 
fellow. Bostwick did some good work for us building sleds 
and he’s been getting on well since joining the 10th. Hugh 
has been mighty fine about writing me, far better than I’ve 
been in answering his letters. The timber people I’ve heard 
from all say he is doing a good work with the association, 
which was of course no surprise to any of his friends. 

The lady who runs the little hotel I’m at tonight is fidget- 
ing around hoping I'll soon retire, so she can put out the 
lights and close up shop. I'll have to take the hint since it’s 
an early breakfast tomorrow. 

Thru Hugh’s thoughtfulness in providing me with a per- 
fectly good camera I hope to bring back a few good pictures. 

Again thanks for the good socks. As ever, 

C. S. CHAPMAN, 

O. K., C. S. Chapman, Maj. Eng. U. 8S. R. 

It will be observed that Major Chapman censored and O, 
K.’d his own letter. 
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EXAMINER’S REPORT FAVORS CHICAGO CLAIM 


Victory for the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago in 
what is known as the 15 percent case, which grew out of the 
order made several months ago by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission advancing class rates, is indicated in the report 
of Examiner C. V. Burnside, of the commission. When the 
class rates were advanced 15 percent Chicago found itself 
discriminated against in relation to rates on lumber from 
St. Louis, Mo. ; East St. Louis, Thebes and Cairo, Ill. ; Evans- 
ville and New Albany, Ind.; Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Marinette, Wis., because those points were in the 
commodity class. The rates so affected were in Central Asso- 
ciation and Eastern Trunk Line territories, and the report 
of the examiner finds the rates on lumber in carloads from 
Chicago to points named in those territories not justified and 
unduly prejudicial in relation to rates on lumber from the 
other points named in commodity territory. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is asked to prescribe rates effective 
before certain increases from Chicago made effective July and 
September, 1917, or to provide such other rates as may be 
found reasonable and just, and to require that lumber from 
Chicago be given commodity rates instead of class. 

The action before the commission is what is known as 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago vs. Ann Arbor Railroad 
Co. et al., and has been a very vital action for the Chicago 
lumber trade. KImer H. Adams and James B. Wescott have 
been the attorneys for the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago and several hearings were held. 

Text of Report 

Part of the report of the examiner reads as follows: 

Eastbound lumber in carloads from Chicago takes sixth- 
class rates and has been on that basis for many years. Fol- 
lowing the decisions in the Fifteen Percent Case, 45 1. C. C., 
303, and C. F, A, Class Scale Case, 45 I. C. C., 254, the rates 
from Chicago were increased, effective to Hastern Trunk Line 
points July 16, 1917, and to Central Freight Association 
points Sept. 22, 1917. The extent of these increases is indi 
cated by the following statement: 

INCREASES IN LUMBER RATES FROM CHICAGO EFFEC- 
TIVE JULY 16 AND SEPTEMBER 22, 1917 
Amt, Rate of 








Former Increased of in- in- 
Distance, rate, rate, crease, crease, 
DESTINATION miles cents cents cents percent 
South Bend, Ind.. 86 8.4 9.5 1.1 13.1 
Elkhart, Ind. .... 101 8.4 10 1.6 19 
Terre Haute, Ind... 177 9.5 12 2.5 20.3 
Indianapolis, Ind.. 183 9.5 12.5 3 31.6 
Vincennes, Ind.... 234 11 13.5 2.5 22.7 
Kalamazoo, Mich.. 141 9.5 11.5 2 21 
sattle Creek, Mich. 16 9.5 12 2.5 26.3 
Detroit, Mich..... 272 10.5 14 3.5 33.3 
Bay City, Mich... 10.5 15 4.5 42.9 
Toledo, Ohio...... 10.5 13.5 3 25.6 
Cleveland, Ohio... 33 12.6 15 2.4 19 
Columbus, Ohio... 315 12.6 15 2.4 19 
Cincinnati, Ohio.. 285 12.6 14.5 1.9 19.1 
Pittsburgh, Pa.... 468 15.6 17.5 1.7 10.8 
Buffalo, N. Y..... 525 15.8 17.5 ave 10.8 
Rochester, N.Y... 591 19.5 22 2.5 12.3 
Syracuse, N. Y... 671 21 2 3 14.3 
Wee, Ny Rescccce tae 23.7 * 27 3.3 13.9 
Albany, N. Y..... 819 25.2 29 3.8 15.1 
New York, N.Y... 908 26.3 30 3.7 14 
soston, Mass..... 979 26.3 32 3.7 13.1 
Portland, Me..... 1,051 28.3 82 3.7 13.1 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 836 24. 28 8.7 15.2 
Baltimore, Md.... 808 23.¢ 27 3.7 15.9 
Norfolk, Va.....+ 993 23.3 27 3. 15.9 
Roanoke, Va...... 721 23.2 27 3.7 15.9 


The present rates on lumber from St. Louis and the Ohio 
River crossings to points in Central Freight Association and 
Eastern Trunk Line territories are commodity rates. As the 
increases permitted by the decisions above cited were re- 
stricted to class rates, it follows that the increases from Chi- 
cago have changed materially the relationship formerly exist- 
ing between the rates from Chicago and from competing 
points of shipment. The competition of St. Louis is particu 
larly stressed by complainants, and it will serve the present 
purpose to compare the rates from Chicago and St. Louis, both 
before and after the recent increases from Chicago. A wit 
ness for complainants testified that an examination of lumber 
shipments of his firm and some others for about eleven 
months of 1917 showed an average loading of 58,000 pounds 
per car. From records in other proceedings before the com 
mission it is believed that the average loading of all lumber 
moving in Official Classification territory is somewhat less, 
and for the purpose of comparison an average of 50,000 
pounds has been assumed. 

Rates and Earnings 

Another table included in the report is a comparison of 
rates and earnings on eastbound lumber from Chicago and St. 
Louis, Mo., inclusive of distance, former rate, earnings per 
ton mile and per car mile, increased rate, and earnings per 
ton mile and per car mile. 


Based upon an average loading of 50,000 pounds, exami- 
nation of the rates from other competing points, as well as 
from St. Louis, for similar distances in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory, the report states, reveals an apparent mal- 
adjustment as between St. Louis and those points, altho the 
parity is less than in the comparison of St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, as indicated in the following examples: 


Distance, Rate, 
FRoM To miles cents 
CE TN hg isi nis wen Vincennes, Ind...... 234 13.5 
ee PS a ae Indianapolis, Ind.... 241 8.5 
CORPOE Bde cake cus eas Terre Haute, Ind.... 233 9.5 
Evansville, Ind......... Connersville, Ind.... 236 9.5 
Louisville, FEF... sissies Columbus, Ohio...... 246 12.6 
Cincinnati, Ohio........ Elkhart, Ind....... -, 241 10.5 
ee Sea Cleveland, Ohio..... 339 15 
wt. LOW, Mo...6.. .++.- South Bend, Ind..... 342 10.5 
OS ree - Connersville, Ind.... 400 11.6 
Evansville, Ind......... Columbus, Ohio...... 354 12.6 
EOUIBVING, FW ecccvccves Detroit, MCB... ...6s6 853 12.6 
Cincinnati, Ohio........Bay City, Mich...... 359 12.6 
Marinette, Wis.......... South Bend, Ind..... 348 12.6 


Nature of Discrimination 
The report continues : 


The distances used in those tables are not in all cases the 
shortest, but are over routes commonly used. 

The discriminatory character of the present adjustment 
as between Chicago and competing points is apparent and is 
admitted by the defendants. They insist, however, that the 
Chicago rates should not be reduced, but that the rates from 
competing points should be increased to such an extent as will 
place them on a relative basis with Chicago. Their witness, 
the chairman of the Central Freight Association, stated his 
understanding of the history of the lumber rates applying 
thru and from the various river crossings, and the theory of 
their relationship to one another and to the rates from 
Chicago. It is unnecessary to discuss this testimony. The 
witness stated that the defendants had applied the increases 
permitted under the decision of the Fifteen Percent Case to 
the lumber traffic as to other traffic moving under class rates, 
feeling that their need of revenue would not permit delay ; 
that the defendants were expecting similar authority in the 
same proceeding to increase their commodity rates on lum- 
ber, which would enable them to restore the former relation- 
ship between Chicago and other points; and that upon the 
conclusion of that proceeding it was their purpose to file 
applications under section 15 for permission to place all of 
their lumber rates in Central Freight Association territory 
on the sixth-class basis, and to make a corresponding increase 
in the rates applying interterritorially. This, it is claimed, 
would place the lumber rates substantially upon a mileage 
basis and would remove whatever discrimination is now exist- 
ing between shipping points. 

Under date of March 12, 1918, subsequent to the hearing 
in this case, the commission issued an order in the Fifteen 
Percent Case, providing, among other things, that the car- 
riers might increase their commodity rates on lumber and for- 
est products in Official Classification including joint rates be- 
tween Official Classification territory and points on or east of 
the Missouri River on the other by 1 cent per 100 pounds. 


Conclusions 
The conclusions of the examiner are as follows: 


Assuming that the carriers will avail themselves of the 
permission given in the order of March 12, it is apparent 
that the relationship of lumber rates will still be unduly 
prejudicial to Chicago, altho in less degree than at present. 

In neither the Fifteen Percent Case nor the C. F. A. Class 
Scale Case was the authority given the carriers to increase 
their class rates as applied to lumber specifically. The inves- 
tigations were general and the findings general. The decision 
of June 27, 1917, in the former case was essentially similar 
to that in the Five Percent Case, 82 I, C, C. 325, the nature 
and scope of which were thus defined in Globe Soap Co, y. 
A. @& 8. By. Co,, 40° 5... C, 388: 

The permission given in the Five Percent Case, supra, 
was necessarily general. That case did not approve any 
specific rate as reasonable in itself or as properly adjusted 
with respect to other rates, nor did it justify in advance any 
rate which might be published as a result thereof. The act 
casts upon the carrier the burden of proof to show that a rate 
increased after Jan, 1, 1910, is just and reasonable and that 
burden is not removed by a general permission of the com- 
mission, such as that relied upon by the defendants, for it is 
the total rate which must be justified and not the amount 
of the increase, 

In the present proceedings the defendants made no attempt 
to justify their increased rates on lumber from Chicago fur- 
ther than to assert their need of increased revenue and to 
state their belief that lumber may properly take sixth-class 
rates. In Cadillac Lumber Exchange v. A. A. R. R. Co., 48 
. C. C, 636, cited by defendants, the commission considered 
primarily the relationship of rates, and such finding as is 
there made respecting the reasonableness of rates from two 
Michigan points should not be given controlling weight in this 
proceeding. The revenue need was established in the Fifteen 
Percent Case, but we have no evidence that the carriers were 
entitled to a greater increase in their rates on lumber from 
Chicago than from competing points. The defendants should 
be required to establish and maintain on lumber in carloads 
from Chicago to points in Central Freight Association and 
Kastern Trunk Line territories rates which will not exceed by 
more than 1 cent per 100 pounds the rates applied to such 
traffic before the increases of July and September, 1917, here- 
inbefore mentioned, 

Now that commodity rates have also been increased, the 
chief point in the victory of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago, should the report of the examiner prevail, is that 
Chicago shall be put in the commodity rate class, and in any 
future rate matters affecting competing points named dis- 
crimination such as complained about could not exist. 





A RETAILER’S VIEW OF FARM TRADE 


“The farmer’s is the only kind of trade that we are plac- 
ing much dependence on this spring and we are not over- 
looking any bets to convince him that now is the time to 
build and make repairs,” said Albert Schaller, of the Schaller 
& McKee Lumber Co., Janesville, Wis., when in Chicago 
Wednesday. Janesville is in the center of a rich tobacco 
growing district and Mr. Schaller said that never before 
this season have returns from a tobacco crop been sufficient 
to build a new tobacco shed for the farmer and still leave 
with him half of the crop money. “That is our big selling 
talk and the farmers see that the time to make improve- 
ments is when their crops are making them big money. 
When a farmer tells me that lumber is too high in price to 
build now I tell him to go right down and jump in the 
river. Comparatively speaking, lumber is not near so high 
in price as many other commodities. When compared with 
the price that the farmer gets for his products lumber is 
actually cheap, and the farmer can better afford to buy lum- 
ber supplies now than ever before.” Mr. Schaller said that 
so far most of the business from the farmer is for repair 
purposes, but he believes the agriculturist will build under 
present conditions and the retail yard’ dealer in any farm- 
ing community is making a mistake if he is not carrying a 
good stock of lumber to meet the demand. 

Speaking of delayed shipments, he said that a carload of 
fir yard stock purchased in October, 1916, or considerably 
more than a year ago, from the Copalis Lumber Co., of 
Carlisle, Wash., had just reached Janesville on Monday. 
The car had been lost and, after it had been traced for 
months, was finally located at Toledo, Ohio. “And we were 
tickled to death to get it at that,’ he said. “The stock 
since it was bought has advanced about $10 a thousand 
feet.” 
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AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. | 


Sales Agency for10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand 


e 
Unexcelled Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 


‘*Rite Grade Brand’ Shingles 
Cedar Bevel Siding. 


Factory Lumber, all grades 
Spruce and sizes; Bevel Siding. E 


Yellow Fir— Soft Old Growth. 


Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 


1270 P’ les Gas Bidg. 
Chicago Sales Office: +. a; MOORE, Representative. 


727 Lumber Exch Bldg. 
M'aneapolis Sales Office: mt. r. OWENS, Representative, 
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ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 


FIR si" CEDAR 


Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 
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WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 








IDAHO || WALLACE -BALLORD Weer enn 
PINE and ie pic agg | 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. Shop, 























LONG FIR JOISTS”... 
ano BIG TIMBERS *=-— 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood _ Red Cedar Shingles 


fica ‘Me B, Waite Lumber Co. 


Minnesota 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO 

California Sugar and White Pine 

Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN'S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our a CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
AND SHINGLES 


Specialty 








We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every dex:ription. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARIZONA. Winkelman—G. D. Martin & Co. is selling 
out. 

ARKANSAS. Winthrop—The J. H. Kmbrey Lumber 
Co. is out of business. 

CALIFORNIA. Anderson—The Anderson Lumber Co., 
in which W. J. Reilly and T. W. Graham are interested, 
has consummated the deal for the purchase of the Kes- 
terson & Gilkey sawmill and lumber interests at Dorris. 
The new owners are preparing to open the logging camps 
and mill within a few days. The mill has a capacity of 
60,000 a day and there is a large acreage of standing tim- 
ber surrounding the mill. 

Duncans Mills—The Duncans Mills Land & Lumber Co, 
has sold out to Duncans Mills Development Co. 

Duncans Mills—The Latton Lumber & Investment Co. 
has sold out to the Liberty Lumber Co. ; 

Sausalito—The Duncans Mills Land & Lumber Co. is 
now owned by the Marvin Lumber & Supply Co. 

CTICUT. Granby—The F. B. Lockwood Co. 
has sold out its interests to L. Kk. Karper. 

IDAHO. Bowmont—The Gem State Lumber Co. is suc- 
ceeding the Bowmont Lumber Co. and will take possession 
in about two weeks. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Builders’ Supply Co. has un- 
dergone a change in ownership. 

Chicago—The Central Millwork Co, has decreased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $24,000. 

Chicago—The Crosby-Gustus-Erzinger Co. has changed 
its name to the Orr & Lockett Refrigerator Co. 

Hudson—A. W. Skinner has sold out to W. D. Alexander 
& Co., of Normal. 

Prairie View—S. L. Tripp, in business in Area, has pur- 
chased the business of Charles J. Herschberger. 

IOWA. Iowa City--The Wallace Lumber Co. has taken 
over business of W. F. Leinbaugh. H. Leigh Wallace, of 
Washington, Ia., is proprietor of the Wallace Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Lancaster—R. B. Hawk has bought out the 
business of Cain & Woodhouse here. 

Moran—G. L.. Merrill sold out his interests to the H. L. 
Taylor Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. High Bridge—W. F., 
ceeded the J. 1). Hughes Lumber Co. 

Highland Park—The Continental Car 
has increased its capital stock to $200,000. 

Louisville—The Higgins Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $500 to $10,000. 

LOUISIANA. Delhi—Tenasc Delta Land Co, (Ltd.) has 
recently purchased oak and hickory, principally white oak 
and is moving two mills here. Operation will start in 
about two weeks. 

Genesee —The Genesee Lumber Co. is liquidating. 

Jonesville-—Havre M. Wheeler, president of the Havre 
M. Wheeler Lumber Co. has resigned. 

MICHIGAN. Romulus—S. R. Kingsley, senior member 
of the firm of Kingsley & Taylor, who died last December 
has willed the equity in the real estate belonging to him 
to James R. Taylor, a nephew, and his interest in the stock 
of the business is divided equally between James R. and 
Kdwin T. Taylor. The company conducts a lumber and 
general merchandise business. 

Turner—Further advice regarding the Turner Hardware 
Co., recently reported incorporated, is that it is a succes- 
sor to the Turner Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 

MINNESOTA. Olivia, Ortonville and Renville—James 
A. Smith Lumber Co. has sold out its business to the Bots- 
ford Lumber Co., of Winona. 

MISSISSIPPI. Rhodes—The J. M. Hemphill Lumber Co. 
has moved to Bexley. 

MISSOURI. Butler—The Lumber Co., of Wellsville, 
Kans., has purchased the business of the H. S. Wyatt 
Lumber Co. 

Webb City—The Logan Moore Lumber Co. in business 
here has moved its yards here from Carterville. 

MONTANA. Virginia City-—-George Callow will be man- 
ager of the Buford Mercantile Co., Orrick O. Duncan hav- 
ing retired. 

NEBRASKA. Graf—Wright & King are successors to 
Davidson & Wright. 

Madison—The Hume-Robertson-Wycoff Co. has sold out 
its business to the St. Anthony & Dakota Lumber Co, 

Omaha—T. P. White has withdrawn from the firm of 
McCormick & White. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Hendricks-Caskey Co. decided 
at a recent meeting to increase its capital stock from $50,- 
000 to $100,000. 

OHIO. Lowell—-The Lowell Planing Mill Co. has 
changed its name to the Lowell Building & Supply Co. 

Randolph—L. J. Huth is now owned by Huth Bros. 

OKLAHOMA. Carmen—A. C. Houston Lumber Co. has 
sold out to the Greever-Putnam Lumber Co. 

Stillwater—N. A. Johnson has sold out to Briggs Lum- 
ber Co., of Drumright. 

OREGON. Peoria—The Peoria Lumber Co. is out of 
business, 

VIRGINIA. Front Royal—The Locust Pin Co. has in- 
creased its capital from $10,000 to $50,000. 

WISCONSIN. Belmont—William Nodolf is now Nodolf 
Bros. 

Sheboygan—The Wisconsin Couch Co., of Ozaukee 
County, has changed its corporate style to United Phono- 
graph Corporation and changed its official location from 
Ozaukee to Sheboygan County. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. Montreal—Pauze & Gohier, lumber dealers, 
have dissolved partnership. The business will be continued 
by Wilfrid H. Pauze in his own name, 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Selma—The Albritton Lumber Co. has 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of $8,000 by 
kk. M. Albritton and others. 

Whatley—Lyman-Brownlee Lumber Co. with a capital 
of $60,000 has been organized. Luther Lyman, Clarence T. 
Lyman and William KE. Brownlee are the incorporators. 

ARKANSAS. DeQueen—The DeQueen Lumber Co. with 
Ik. Berstram Pike, W. C. Creason and J. A. Stallup as in- 
corporators has filed articles of incorporation. The cap- 
ital stock of the company is $500,000. The charter of the 
company grants it extensive powers in addition to the 
right to buy timberlands, and to market lumber. 

DELAWARE. Dover—The Michigan Victorized Lumber 
Corporation has been chartered with a capital of $500,000. 
The incorporators are W. I. N. Lofland, George W. Mor- 
gan and Frank Jackson, all of Dover. The company will 
carry on a vulcanizing, drying and fireproofing timber and 
lumber business. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Seminole Remilling Co., with 
a working capital of $50,000 has been organized, to manu- 
facture barrels, boxes, crates etc., with G. H. Schuler, 
William C. Croom, and J. A. Carr interested. 

GEORGIA. Waycross—The Millan-Fleming Manufac- 
turing Co. has recently incorporated to manufacture build- 
ing materials. James Millan and A. Fleming are the in- 
corporators. 

ILLINOIS. Gilman—The Gilman Lumber & Coal Co. 
has been incorporated. 


Wilson has suc- 


Co. of America 


INDIANA. Hardinsburg—The W. B. Durnil Co., capital 
$25,000, has been chartered to carry on a general timber 
dealing and manufacturing business. The incorporators 
are: Wilbur B. Durnil, Claude W. Radcliff, Edward ¢C, 
Keller, Leonard C. Keller and Thomas L. Hudson. 

IOWA. Mt. Pleasant—The Hurst Silo Co. has recently 
been organized with a $40,000 capital by F. B. Montgom- 
ery, Harvey Woods, C. H. Tribly and Ross Walker. 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—Hendricks, Moore & Co. with 
a capital stock of $40,000 has been incorporated to job and 
retail lumber and building supplies. J. W. Hendricks, L. M. 
Moore, E. L. Tanner and others are the incorporators. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Dix Newhouse Lumber Co, 
has been incorporated. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—The Consumers Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. has filed articles of incorporations with a working 
capital of $100,000. This is an old concern dealing in lum- 
ber, building materials and hardware. 

South Sioux City—Peter Becker, S. P. Wright and oth- 
ers, with a capital of $25,000, have incorporated the John- 
son Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The Johnson Shipbuilding, Re- 
pair & Dry Dock Co. has been incorporated. 

New York City—The Campbell-MacLaurin Lumber Co, 
has recently been organized. 

Spring Valley—The Spring Valley Wood Products Cor- 
poration has been chartered with a capital stock of $40,- 
000, to deal in the lumber and pulp business. David Lh. 
Cohen, William Herman and Max D. Thorner, all of New 
York City, are the incorporators. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Calypso—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed by the Workmen Manufacturing Co. 
with a capital of $12,000. Wellington Patton, H. I. Gar- 
ner and J. W. Quinn are the incorporators. The company 
is authorized to conduct a lumber manufacturing plant 
and to deal in timber. 

OHIO. Columbus—The Woven Wood Co. was _ incor- 
porated here recently for $100,000 by John A. Elden, Kd- 
mond J. O’Brien, Charles M. Swingle, A. Loyor and others. 
The company plans to manufacture a substitute for metal 
lath to be made of woven wood. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Newberry—The Newberry Lum- 
ber Co. has been organized with a capital stock of $15,000. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—KEst & Peterson Airplane 
Co., with a capital of $34,000 has been chartered. Nels 
Kst and Frank I. Peterson are interested. 

Bothell—The Maine Shingle Co., with C. K. Bolster, 
Frank J. Page and Fred W. Bolster as incorporators, has 
been organized here with a capital stock of $3,000. 

Seattle—The Crocker Lake Logging Co. has incorporated 
with a capital of $100,000. 

WISCONSIN. Kenosha—The Mica Furniture Co., with 
an authorized capital of $5,000 has been incorporated, to 
manufacture wholesale and retail furniture and furnish- 
ings. The incorporators are: Anton Mica, Michael Bode 
and Mathias Bode. 

WYOMING. Gillette—The Logan Lumber & Hardware 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $30,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. Hanna-—The Fletcher Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
has incorporated. 

ONTARIO. Toronto—Lauder, Spears & Howland (Ltd.) 
have been incorporated to carry on a lumber, timber and 
pulpwood business, with authorized capital of $250,000. 


NEW VENTURES. 


COLORADO. Colorado Springs—The Edgar Lumber & 
Box Co. is installing a sawmill. 

FLORIDA.  Jacksonville—Mills & Son, Chicago and 
Washington, D. C., plan to build factory for portable 
houses, principally for shipment to France. 

IOWA. Fort Madison—The Curtis Bros.’ Handle Co. 
has recently started business as manufacturer. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Mueller Construction Co. re- 
cently started business here with offices in the Gunther 
Building and plant at Ridgway, Pa., as manufacturer of 
millwork, 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Haskelite Manufacturing 
Corporation has started in the manufacture of airplanes. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Fayetteville—The Star Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. has started in. the wholesale lumber 
business with no yard. 

Sanford—J. F. Makepiece has recently entered the trade 
as a wholesale lumber dealer, no yard. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Selfridge—The Havelock Lumber 

Co., of Havelock, has opened a branch here. 
_ OHIO. Columbus—The Woven Wood Co. was recently 
incorporated here for $100,000 and plans to manufacture a 
substitute for metal lath to be made of a woven wood. 
The location of the factory not decided upon. 

OKLAHOMA. Duncan—Mat Kendrick will open a lum- 
ber yard here. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Loomis—The Western States Lum- 
ber Co. will open yards here in about two weeks. 

TENNESSEE. Hadley’s Bend—The War Department, 
with the DuPont Engineering Co. in charge, will build 
factory here with daily output of 20,000 boxes for powder 
shells, 

_ TEXAS. McAllen—The Independent Lumber Co., organ- 
ized by F. FE. Osborn and others, will erect lumber sheds 


‘and carry stock of lumber, builders’ hardware etc. 


Washburn—Harry KE. White has recently entered the 


trade. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—Greig-Morris & Blair have started 
the wholesale lumber business, no yard. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Brookings—The milling plant of the 
Quellmalz Mill & Lumber Co. here was burned April 11. 
It was the largest plant of its kind in northeast Arkansas. 
The company has several Government contracts and was 
running at full capacity. It is believed that the fire was 
of incendiary origin. The company will rebuild the plant. 

CALIFORNIA. Merced Falls—The Yosemite Lumber 
Co. has completed overhauling its plant here. Manager 
L. A. Pearce is in charge of the Merced County operations. 

Westwood—The Red River Lumber Co. will erect an- 
other building to adjoin its present office building. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—Charles E. Walker, president of 
the Walker Roofing Co., plans to build factory for light 
weight barrels. 

Cusseta—The Burgin Lumber Co, plans to install saw- 
mill, machinery planer ete., at a cost of $20,000 to manu- 
facture roofers with a daily capacity of 50,000 feet. 

KANSAS. El Dorado—The Frazier Lumber Co. has 4 
new 80x264-foot yard under construction. 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—The Perry Lumber Co., OP- 
erator of a retail lumber yard, has started work on a neW 
sawmill and planer, which will be operated in conjunction 
with the lumber yard, on property adjoining. It is planned 
to have the plant in operation early in July. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—D. B. Fox who is building 
a mill at Tewanta will soon have it ready for operation. 
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OHIO. Columbus—The Kilborne & Jacobs Manufac- 
turing Co. purposes to build a dry kiln at an approximate 
cost of $1,500. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Moore & McFerren have 
plans and specifications for rebuilding hardwood mill pre- 
viously burned. The new plant will have a daily capacity 
of 30,000 feet. 

TEXAS. Blocker—Waterman Lumber Co. will rebuild 
burned sawmill, dry kilns, boilerhouse and lumber sheds. 

Fort Worth—Plans are being prepared for a new office 
building and showrooms for the William Cameron Lumber 
Co., to replace the burned buildings. 

Tom Bean—The Farmers’ Lumber Co. will erect an ad- 
dition to its present plant. 

VIRGINIA. Bassetts—The Bassett Furniture Co., lately 
noted increasing its capital from $300,000 to $500,000, is 
erecting buildings at a cost of from $60,000 to $75,000. 
The erection will be by the company’s force. The com- 
pany has recently purchased woodworking machinery for 
the manufacture of furniture at a cost of $50,000. 

Pulaski—The Graham Lumber Co., which recently ac- 
quired valuable timberlands near this place, will estab- 
lish a lumber mill here with a 10,000-foot daily capacity. 
It is expected that the mill will be in operation within the 
next sixty days. 

Rainelle—The Meadow River Lumber Co. is building a 
railroad up Sewell Valley to a point opposite Tincher 
with a branch line up to Elk Knob. a 

WEST YIRGINIA. Charleston—The Standard Tie & 
Timber Co. is installing a new sawmill outfit near the 
company’s big timber tract. James A. Appell will be man- 
ager of the new mill. 

Charleston-Kanawha—The Morgan Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co. advises that it is rebuilding Kilns reported 
burned. The repairs will be made by its own force. 

WISCONSIN. Two Rivers—The Schmidt Lumber Co. 
has purchased three lots as a site for an office building 
and lumber yards. Work is to be rushed immediately upon 
the erection of the building and establishment of the 


yards. 
: Manitowoc—The Guse Lumber Co. has purchased prop- 
erty opposite its present plant and has started the erection 


uf additional sheds, 


CASUALTIES 


MICHIGAN. Saginaw—The pattern shops of Wickes 
Bros., who manufacture considerable sawmill machinery, 
were practically destroyed by fire April 10. The flames 
threatened other parts of the large plant as well as nearby 
dwellings, but the fire was confined to the one frame 
structure. The loss probably did not exceed $10,000, which 
was covered by insurance. The fire is not expected to 
delay work at the Wickes plant to any great extent. 

MINNESOTA. Albert Lea—The C. L. Colman Lumber 
Co. recently suffered loss by fire. The efficient work 
rendered by the Albert Lea fire department was much ap- 
preciated by the Colman Lumber Co., which it showed by 


sending the fire company a check. A considerable amount 
of stock was saved. 

MISSOURI. Hamilton—The yards of the North Missouri 
Lumber Co. here burned on April 5. The stock and sheds 
were entirely destroyed. The loss is estimated at $24,000, 
the insurance carried amounting to $15,000. It is said the 
yards will be rebuilt as soon as possible. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Homestead—Fire of unknown origin 
recently did $2,000 damage to a two-story brick building 
occupied by the Homestead Lumber Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. London—The sawmill and show case works 
of the D. H. Gillies Co. were destroyed by fire April 6, with 
an estimated loss of $13,000. 


HYMENEAL 


BROWN-BAUER. In the presence of a large assem- 
blage of friends and relatives, Miss Lorretta Bauer, of 
New Orleans, La., for the last year and a half a member 
of the headquarters office staff of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, was married on the afternoon of April 10 to 
Frank Brown, the ceremony being performed at St. Al- 
phonsus church. The bride is a daughter of Mrs. L. J. 
Bauer. Miss Amelia Miller, of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, was maid of honor, while Louis Brown, a brother 
of the groom, acted as best man. Mr. Brown is with the 
Parker-Blake Co. (Ltd.), of New Orleans. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown will make their home with Mr. Brown’s mother, 
Mrs. J. Brown. 





McCLINTIC-DENISON. At the home of the bride at 
Denmar, W. Va., Miss Marguerite Denison, daughter of 
J. A. Denison, president of the Maryland Lumber Co., 
here, and Lieut. John Hunter McClintic, of the United 
States National Army, were married, Rev. J. M. Walker, 
of the Marlinton Presbyterian church, officiated. The 
bride was given away by her father. Mr. McClintic is a 
practicing lawyer in civil life. Immediately after the cere- 
mony the couple departed for Chillicothe, Ohio, where Mr. 
McClintie is stationed with the 329th Regiment. 

GRAHAM-PRICE. The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. L. H. 
Price, Nellie Warner Price, and Lewis R. Graham were 
united in marriage Wednesday evening, April 10, at Trinity 
Episcopal Church, New Orleans, the Rev. Coupland officiat- 
ing. Following the ceremony an informal reception was 
held at the residence of the bride’s parents, in Webster 
Street, attended by the relatives and close friends. Later 
in the same evening Mr. and Mrs. Graham left for the 
North for a honeymoon trip. They will make their home 
in New Orleans. The bride’s father, L. H. Price, is a well 
known retired lumberman, who served years ago as presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association and 
engaged in the cypress manufacturing industry later, hav- 
ing been interested for several years in the Ramos Lumber 
Co., of Ramos, La, 





ALL LUMBERDOM BACKS THE THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 


(Concluded from Page 35) 


lines of war work. We expect to contribute a very large 
share in the future. We had a big parade and meeting on 
Sunday, the 7th, but we wanted to do our work first and 
parade and talk afterward. 

The last sentence is quoted as essentially characteristic 
and as indicative of the energetic continuance of the good 
work. 





KANSAS CITIANS DO THEIR PART 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 15.—Kansas City lumbermen 
did their share last week in the Liberty Loan drive, the 
total sales of bonds in the trade exceeding, it is believed, 
$100,000. The figures have not yet been given out, but 
it is known that there were a number of large subserip- 
tions. There was no strictly lumbermen’s committee, 
but a canvass of the trade was made by volunteer work- 
ers among whom were M. R. Smith, L. W. Wilson, Ken- 
neth Dunean, Ed Lockridge, and J. H. Austin. A num- 
ber of the lumber firms contributed advertising for the 
loan. 


—_— 


LUMBERJACKS TAKE LIBERTY BONDS 


PorTLAND, Ore., April 13.—At the Columbia Timber 
Co.’s logging camp near Goble, on the lower Columbia 
- River, the men signed up 100 percent for the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers and Lumbermen, then raised a 90-foot flag 
pole and unfurled a new flag. They then went to the 
office and subscribed $6,500 of the Third Liberty Bond 
issue. Patriotic exercises were conducted, consisting of 
singing of patriotic songs, in which all the men par- 
ticipated. Then followed patriotic speeches. 








COMPANY EMPLOYEES TAKE $8,500 WORTH 


Antico, Wis., April 16.—The Langlade Lumber Co., 
this city, has been instrumental in getting speakers to 
give a talk to its men on the Liberty Loan drive and on 
April 13 the chairman of the publicity committee in 
Antigo appeared at the mill and gave three talks on 
the Liberty Loan drive to the sawmill and planing mill 
crews. This effort netted $8,500 and was subscribed to 
by 108 employees. This company also is starting a cam- 
paign in its woods operations and expects to increase its 
subscriptions from employees to $15,000, which is con- 
sidered a very good record for the number of men em- 
ployed. 





WEST COAST ASSOCIATION BUYS BONDS 


SeaTtLe, WasuH., April 15.—The West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association this week bought $10,000 worth of 
Third Liberty Loan bonds in Portland, thru F. D. Kings- 
ley, vice president of the association for Oregon. At the 
time of the Second Liberty Loan the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and the West Coast Lumber Emer- 
gency Bureau together bought $10,000 worth in Tacoma. 





I believe this is one of the years when 
it will pay to keep in touch with all lines 
of business and | would not know of a 
better journal than the LUMBERMAN 
for it—R. J. Reaney, 634 South Second 


St., Columbus Junction, Iowa. 











This makes a total of $20,000 of Liberty Loan bonds in 
which the association has invested its funds. 





SUBSCRIBES SEVEN TIMES QUOTA 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
LIZABETH, LA., April 16.—According to the apportion- 
ment of Allen Parish, Elizabeth’s quota in the Third 
Liberty Loan is about $20,000. Subscriptions to date in 
Elizabeth total $136,550, and led by R. M. Hallowell, 
president of the Industrial Lumber Co., the workers are 
stirring to bring the total this week for Elizabeth to 
$150,000. Mill, yard, woods, office and commissary em- 
ployees of the Industrial are vying with each other to 
put Elizabeth in the very front ranks of the communities 
who have patriotically responded to the call for the Third 
Liberty Loan. 


TWIN CITIES MAKE GOOD RECORD 

Bay City-Sacinaw, Micu., April 16—Both Saginaw 
and Bay City have made good records in the Liberty 
Loan campaigns. In Saginaw, where the drive has been 
directed by Arthur D, Eddy, a prominent and wealthy 
lumberman, the full quota assigned to the county was 
passed April 15, one week after the campaign opened. 
The Saginaw County quota is $2,343,000, and the figures 
for the first of the week showed a total of $2,408,600 
worth of bonds subscribed for. The drive was continued 
during the second week with the view of raising the 
over-subscription to $3,000,000. Of the total subscribed 
the first of the week the city supplied $2,012,350 and the 
townships only $396,250. In Bay City the quota for the 
county was fixed at $1,490,983, and by the first of this 
week a total of $1,150,000 had been subscribed, leaving 
less than $350,000 to be raised during the remainder of 
the week. Many lumber firms and individuals are in- 
cluded among the heavy purchasers of the bonds. One 
of the Bay City plants which has a record of almost 100 
percent of bond purchasers among its employees is the 
Westover-Kamm Lumber Co. 








HOLD ROUSING LOAN RALLY 
New OrueEans, La., April 15.—The employees of the 
Jahneke Shipbuilding Co., at Madisonville, La., held a 
rousing Liberty Loan rally last Saturday. Secretary 
McAdoo had accepted an invitation to address the meet- 
ing, but his train was delayed and he reached New Orleans 
too late to make the voyage across the lake. A party 
went over from New Orleans to aid in the celebration, 
as the guests of Paul Jahncke. In additional to local 
orators, the speakers ineluded Maj. K. C. MacPherson, 
of the Royal Canadian Engineers, and Dr. Paul H. 
Saunders, State director of the W. S. 8S. campaign. J. L. 
Elliot, assistant district officer of the Emergency Fleet 

Corporation, was one of the guests of the day. 





HELP PUT BIRMINGHAM OVER TOP 

BirMINGHAM, ALA., April 16.—Birmingham lumber- 
men, members of the Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club, are 
taking a week off from the Liberty Loan Campaign and 
are getting their businesses running smoothly after an 
absence of a week. The lumbermen have been of great 
assistance to the Allied armies in Birmingham’s drive. 
They assisted in putting the city ‘‘over the top’’ in the 
first week. Next week the lumbermen will get busy 


again in the campaign. Efforts are being made to raise 
$10,000,000 in Birmingham. 


Its allotment is $5,000,000. 
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Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E, H. MEYER, Mgr. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 
Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 
Telecode 
910-911 Yeon Bldg, PORTLAND, ORE. 

San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
nw 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 





PUT ALL I LALA OER 





cedar PILING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the iargest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








Pacific Coast 
Lumber 
Sullivan Lumber Company 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 *«"** °f 


letters by 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lamberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





is free from pitch and is therefore slow 
to ignite. This makes an ideal wood for 
rustic and bungalow siding, shingles, etc. 
In the future buy it right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 


OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York 


Saginaw Kansas City 
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| British Columbia and Walinton 


: 
Red Cedar Shingles ; 
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We Manufacture 


| EAGLE BRAND XXX. 





These shingles are as nearly 
perfect as can be manufac- 
tured, in our splendid mill 
plant at NEW WESTMIN- 
STER, B. C. equipped with the 
i\* latest improved machinery. It 

is the largest and best equipped 

shingle mill ever bui!t. Our 
shingles are all inspected, and 
kept uniform, and we stand 
} back of our shingles with our 
personal guarantee as to grade. 








TRADE MARK 


Correspondence Solicited. Grading rules 
and descriptive matter gladly furnished. 


WE WANT SALESMEN. 


/ SHULL LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 


909 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 

















Box F actory-—Specials) 


ON HAND—DRY 


o. 4 Western White Pine, Fir and Larch. 
0.4 Oregon White Pine. 

o.3 and 4 Oregon White Pine. 

No. 3 Oregon White Pine. 

No. 2 and 3 Oregon White Pine. 

x6, 8, 10 and 12” No. 2 Oregon White Pine. 
No.3 and Better White Fir. 


Address inquiries to our Chicago Office. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
General Office, SEATTLE, 835 Henry Building 
Eastern Sales Office, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 

















PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, V.'ASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady. Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal, 




















ST. LOUIS, MO. 
(Concluded from Page 66) 


I’. A. Satterwhite, sales manager of the Gideon-Anderson 
Lumber & Mercantile Co., has just returned from Gideon, 
Mo., where he reports that labor conditions are bad in the 
sawmills. ‘The shortage is getting worse all the time,” said 
Mr. Satterwhite. “Of course, we have been getting some 
relief by the use of women in running resaws and ripsaws, 
but they are not so effective as men.” 

Joseph F. Liebke, formerly of the C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Co., has been appointed a member of the lum- 
ber administration, and will make his home in New Orleans. 
The country home of Mr. and Mrs. Liebke in Normandy, a 
suburb of St. Louis, has been closed. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


April 15.—F rank L. Crippen, secretary of the committee 
in charge of enrollment of the ship builders’ reserve in 
Louisiana, reports that this is the only southern State which 
has gone over the top thus far in the enrollment of reserve 
workers for the ship yards, Louisiana’s quota was 7,000, 
which was reached and passed last week, and the enrollment 
continues. Mr, Crippen, who recently visited Washington, 
announces that the completion of the ship builders’ enroll- 
ment opens the way for enrollments of boys in the Boys’ 
Working Reserve, thruout Louisiana. Ife estimates that 
6,000 Louisiana boys can be enrolled for this work, easily 
and quickly. 

The Salmen Brick & Lumber Co, has removed its retail 
office to its yards in South Carrollton Avenue, where R. F. 
Mestayer, recently appointed local manager, will be in charge. 
The company’s executive and wholesale offices will be con 
tinued at 918-14 Whitney Central Bank Building. 

T. KR. Buckham, president of the National Box Co., of 
Chicago, visited the company’s new plant at Natchez, Miss., 
some days ago, accompanied by J, W. Driseen, general man- 
ager; C. R. Hiklar, general superintendent; Curtis Willey, 
office manager, and J. A. Breycher, plant manager. He 
expressed himself pleased with the progress made on the 
plant and with the outlook and during his stay authorized 
a subscription for $10,000 of Liberty bonds thru the Natchez 
committee. The company’s plant at Natchez is said to rep- 
resent an investment of $300,000. It is declared that timber 
supply has been secured for a long term of operation, and 
that a towboat and barge line has been organized to handle 
logs for the plant. About 200 employees are now at work 
and Natchez understands that the number will be doubled 
or trebled when capacity output is reached. 

Gulfport, Miss., reports that J. R. Porter has been ap 
pointed manager of the Standard Export Co.’s offices there, 
succeeding J. C. Dawson, who has been transferred to the 
managership of the company’s Beaumont (Tex.) branch. 

Secretary George Watson, of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, left Sunday night for Jacksonville to 
visit the association’s branch office. He will return to New 
Orleans next Friday or Saturday. 

L. R. Putman, trade extension director of the Southern 
Pine Association, will leave tomorrow for Cincinnati, where 
he will attend the National Foreign Trade Council as repre- 
sentative of the association. 

Theodore Brent, formerly manager of the New Orleans 
Joint Traffic Bureau, is in New Orleans today for a brief 
visit en route to Washington. Mr. Brent resigned his posi- 
tion with the local traffic bureau to accept appointment to 
the Federal Shipping Board. We resigned from the board at 
the time of the retirement of Mr. Denman, the former chair- 
man, following a controversy with General Goethals, and is 
now with the Hanlon Drydock Shipbuilding Co., of Oakland, 
California, 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


April 15.—Owing to the continued big demand, which is 
healthier than usual, the southern pine market continues 
to take on strength and the operators are in excellent spirits. 
Low grade lumber brings splendid prices, and the millmen 
are unable to predict what the future has in store, but they 
are satisfied that there is much that is good yet to be en- 
joyed, Due especially to the scarcity of labor, which has 
been keenly felt for many weeks, the production of lumber is 
down, Some estimate that the production is not more than 
60 percent of normal. This is giving more or less annoy 
ance, naturally, to the millmen, but on the other hand the 
curtailed output has a stimulating effect on prices. 

An idea of the good condition of the market is shown by 
the fact that some mills have a price of $28.50, f. 0. b. mill 
on No. 2 shiplap, which is about in class with finish, and 
thick B&better steam dried finish brings $45, f. 0. b. mill. 

Box cars on practically all lines are plentiful, but cars for 
loading heavy timbers are scarce and the shipments of the 
timbers are naturally somewhat slow as a result. Taking 
the market situation as a whole, it is very satisfactory. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


April 16.—Demands in the commercial market for southern 
pine have increased the last few days, and there has been 
an increase of about fifty cents per 1,000 feet on all grades 
of material. While the demands are coming in faster the 
material is not being shipped with as much celerity as last 
week, because of the stringent rules governing the sale of 
material to concerns or individuals when the Government 
needs it. Government orders for the material at the ship- 
building plants have increased, and mills are turning down 
commercial business daily. Relief from the car shortage is 
believed to be in sight. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


April 16.—The site of the plant of the Maryland Lumber 
Co, at Denmar, Pocahontas County, has been practically de- 
cided upon by the State board of control and a special com- 
mittee of negro physicians, as a location for the tuberculosis 
sanitarium for members of the negro race. While the Mary- 
land Lumber Co. has not finished cutting on its holdings at 
Denmar it has suspended all cutting and sawing operations 
and is now disposing of its lumber. The company expects 
to be able to sell all its lumber within the next year and to 
dispose of the timber remaining, as well as the machinery 
ete, The houses used by the Maryland company can easily 
be converted into cottages for patients and by purchasing 
the dwellings and property of the company State authorities 
believe much will be saved and a large amount of building 
— at a time when the prices of materials are very 
ligh. 

According to announcement made by W. H. Fairchild, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Mid-West Box Co., that con- 
cern will erect its plant in Fairmont during the present year, 
a contract having been let. Actual construction work will be 
under way in a short time, materials for the building having 
been purchased. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


SHREVEPORT, LA., April 15.—Record has been made here in 
the office of the Federal court’s clerk of a foreclosure decree 
issued a few days ago by United States Judge G. W. Jack, 
in the receivership case of the Continental & Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank et al. against the Concordia Land & 
Timber Co. et al. The Concordia Land & Timber Co. is in 
receivership. A mortgage or deed of trust was held by the 
Continental & Commercial Trust & Savings Bank and Frank 
If. Jones, trustees, against the Concordia Land & Timber Co, 
to secure an authorized issue of bonds to the amount of $500,- 
000, of which $150,000 was paid. The court signed the decree 
of foreclosure by default, the defendants filing no pleading. 
Under the foreclosure decree, if the Concordia company fails 
within a certain period, ten days from its issuance, to pay to 
the Federal clerk the amount of $486,022, with interest as to 
each item, also trustees’ fees and other expenses in connec- 
tion with the proceedings, the property involved will be sold 
at public auction by order of the court. W. P. Leary, of 
Shreveport, was appointed special master to sell the property 
if necessary. About 19,000 acres of hardwood timberland in 
Concordia Parish is involved. 

PORTLAND, Ore., April 15.—The tangled affairs of the Mon- 
arch Lumber Co., bankrupt, which have occupied the atten- 
tion of the State courts for some time, have been transferred 
to the Federal court. Today Federal Judge Wolverton heard 
the petition of John Kaste for possession of the big property, 
title to which he won in the State courts in settlement of a 
secured claim of a few hundred dollars. His petition was 
opposed by Russell H. Brown, trustee in bankruptey, and 
by the receiver. The plant has a $300,000 mortgage standing 
‘gainst it in addition to numerous unsecured claims. Mr, 
Kaste recently announced that in case he secured possession 
of the property he would make arrangements to pay its debts. 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 13.—The Sandstrom Shipbuilding 
Co, has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

CayuGa, Ont., April 16.—A. M. Lymburner, planing mill 
owner, has assigned to C. W. Lymburner. 


ITAMILTON, On?T., April 16.—The Canadian Pine Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.) has assigned to F, C. Clarkson, of Toronto. A 
winding-up order has been applied for. 


OBITUARY 


MRS. LOTTIE MAY BARKER. At her home in Chi- 
cago, 2743 Hampden Court, Mrs. Lottie May Barker, wife 
of A. J. Barker, president of the Acme Lumber & Shingle 

. died suddenly on Thursday, April 11. The funeral 
was held at Muncie, Ind., her old home on last Sunday, 
and was held than in order that a brother, Goldie Butler, 
a member of the quartermaster’s corps at El Paso, Tex., 
might attend. Interment was at Beach Grove Cemetery at 
Muncie. The deceased is survived by her husband, father 
and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Butler of Muncie, a sis- 
ter, Marie Butler and brothers Laurence and Goldie. Mrs. 
Barker's death was due to pneumonia, having been taken 
ill Monday previous to her death, and despite the best 
medical skill, she gradually grew worse. 





JOHN CHANDLER. John Chandler, aged 64 years, 
brother of Princeton’s former Mayor Leonard B. Chandler, 
and senior member of Chandler & Houghton, lumber deal- 
ers, died recently of pneumonia. Mr. Chandler was the 
son of Leonard and Sarah (Blanchard) Chandler. He 
leaves three nieces and five nephews. The funeral was 
held from his late home in East Princeton, the Rev. Fred- 
erick R. Crane, of the Sterling Unitarian Church officiat- 
ing. Burial was in Parker Cemetery. 





HARRY W. BOWERS. Former County Clerk Harry W. 
sowers, of Frederick, Md., died recently after a long ill- 
ness, 53 years old. He was the son of the late William D. 
Bowers and was born near Frederick, Md., in 1864. After 
business education in Baltimore he entered the lumber 
business with his father. He was a stanch Republican 
and in 1909 was elected county clerk. He helped to de- 
velop Clarke Place, a residential thorofare and was asso- 
ciated in other business enterprises. In 1887 he married 
Miss Anna lL. Fox, who with two daughters and two sons, 
survives. 


J. M. KIRBY.—Word has been received by T. P. Kirby, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, of the death April 6 at Long Beach, 
Cal., of his father, J. M. Kirby. The deceased was one 
of the old school retail lumber dealers and operated at 
Muncie, Ind., under the name of the Kirby Lumber Co., in 
the last few years known as the Kirby-Wood Lumber Co. 
He retired from active business several years ago and 
made his home for the last three years in California. Mr. 
Kirby was a firm friend of the salesmen and gave encour- 
agement always to new men. Among his personal friends 
he numbered the late Peter Kuntz, of Dayton, Ohio, He 
is survived by his son, T, P. Kirby, of the I. T. Peitch Co., 
Cleveland, 


LUMBERMAN NOW COMMANDING OFFICER 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 16.—Friends of Lieut.-Col. Edmund 
J. MeMahon, who was St. Louis representative for the Lyon 
Lumber Co., of Garyville, La., will be gratified to learn that 
he now is in acting command of the 188th Infantry, which 
was formed by the consolidation of the First and Wifth 
Missouri Infantry regiments, both composed of St. Louis men. 
The regiment has been in training at Camp Doniphan, Fort 
Sill, Okla., since last fall. 

Because of his knowledge of military affairs and his ability 
to impart them to other men, he was in charge of the officers’ 
training camp for enlisted men at Camp Doniphan, and did 
highly efficient work. 

Colonel McMahon saw service on the border with the lirst 
Missouri during the border troubles first as a captain and 
was then promoted to a major. He became lieutenant-colonel 
of the Fifth when it was organized in St. Louis last summer. 

Colonel Conrad, a regular army officer, previously was in 
command of the 138th, but he now is in charge of a cavalry 
organization. 


BOOKLET ON SELLING LUMBER BY THE PIECE 


More and more the retailer of lumber is coming to the new 
trade custom of selling lumber by the price of so much “per 
piece” instead of “per thousand feet,’ and at many of the re- 
cent annual meetings of retail associations talks were given 
upon the subject by dealers who had tried out the selling plan 
and found it successful. The chief feature in favor of the 
new custom with retailers is that customers understand 
better when they are quoted something at so much “per 
piece” than at so much “per thousand,” and then not only 
is a better profit possible but larger sales result. ‘The 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has recognized 
the importance of the subject and a booklet including a series 
of tables that enables the retailer to quote lumber by the 
piece that costs anywhere from a small sum to $100 per 
thousand feet, board measure, and measuring any length, 
breadth or thickness, has been issued. The booklet of tables 
is available to all retail dealers without charge. As an 
example of how the tables are arranged, a piece of 1x4 
inches, 10 feet long, costing $40 a thousand feet, will cost 
13 cents; a piece of 2 by 4, 16 feet long, at $65 a thousand 
feet, will cost 69 cents. The dealer can tell at a glance just 
how a piece can be sold, and experience so far shows that the 
customer likes the new way the best. 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 30 


The improved weather lately has helped the local lum- 
per market. A better feeling prevails except with deal- 
ers who have specialized in car material, as the Govern- 
ment fixed price situation has every earmark of shutting 
the wholesaler out of that kind of business. An appeal from 
this has been made at Washington by Chicago wholesalers 
and a like appeal has been made by wholesalers in other 
centers. So far the situation has not clarified much and 
the wholesalers are very much in the dark. Local yards 
report a better situation in the building line, but the 
improvement is so slight that no one need get excited 
about it. There is a better demand for lumber, taking it 
all in all, than the mills are able to supply. Prices re- 
main firm on everything. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 


RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED APRIL 13 





; Lumber Shingles 
Oo BERR RT CRE aes ROROR Sea te ree 61,462,000 4,744,000 
BND caspase eons oup see 6 INS Oe 80,955,000 12,062,000 
a! ee er ee ee ee 19,493,000 7,318,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO APRIL 13 
Lumber Shingles 
Se hgssb Gases gaye Geel wae a wl 647,420,000 67,948,000 
MNS sh Ta sate Sarai svaiiel av ilae are Va celbhs 877,718,000 105,041,000 
DB CEOARO © $i -:0.0;kewcostecs ce 230,298,000 37,093,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED APRIL 13 
Lumber Shingles 
LPT eee er eee Te ee Te 30,343,000 5,374,000 
BUM 5s wap are allonag aie ahaa w Si wie 37,348,000 10,328,000 
SUCROMO S iia. 5 9-0 Bisa As Mes 7,005,000 4,954,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO APRIL 13 
Lumber Shingles 
IN SSP ar alvirs0 (sitar or Sioa la EO octal’ $14,785,000 45,956,000 
ME cre Saihc da rad hie Baie aac 8 wile 8% 338,575,000 59,303,000 
SN i6s.k 09,0 Scwaw se/a% 23,790,000 13,347,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago Building Department 
for the week ended April 17, 1918, were: 


CLASS No. Value 
Ee ee ee ee 7 § 5,050 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............ 27 56,100 

5,000 and under 0 AAA ee 11 70,100 

10,000 and under C1 | a 8 113,400 
25,000 and under Es bs 66 6-0 eee 2 60,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............ 3 180,000 

DTN a Pesavpiish escalate \an4ta dia w whwde wcere 58 $ 484,650 
Average valuation for week............ 8,356 
MOTAIS DYCVIOUS WOOK <6 ics soc 0:58 00% 0 000 652,600 
Average valuation previous week........ bibos 10,193 
dots Jan. 1 to April 1%, 1Ot6.........5. 519 9,690,466 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, April 17.—Demand is still good, practically 
everything in the list being wanted by buyers. The mills 
report they have heavy order files and are not keen about 
new business. Prices are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 15.—Increasing volume of busi- 
ness is loading up the mills with orders that they are un- 
able to get out on account of the limited car supply. Tho 
the roads are in better shape than they were during the 
winter the lumber trade is about as badly off as ever, since 
the increased car supply has not kept pace with their need 
for cars. Country buying is steadily increasing and spring 
building has been favored by dry weather since the frost 
left the ground. Factory demand is rapidly cleaning up 
some lines of stock. Practically all the northern pine mills 
are now in operation and will run to full capacity to re- 
plenish their badly broken stocks. 


New York, April 16.—Demand continues active and 
prices hold well. The box and low grade stock demand is 
sharp. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 16.—The white pine demand is 
fairly good, tho the high prices deter some customers from 
ordering stock at this time. The advance in quotations 
has been so great that much hesitation is felt in putting 
in a retail stock, and the comparative quiet in the build- 
ing trade is also affecting trade. The demand for box 
lumber keeps up well and supplies here are unusually 
small. <A little better rail movement from the mills is 
reported by some wholesalers. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 15.—Decreasing supplies 
and inability to get stock forward from mill points to meet 
requirements is reported by most of the wholesale yards. 
Manufacturers are taking stock as actively as heretofore 
and retailers are manifesting an increasing disposition to 
order more freely at prices greatly in excess of those that 
prevailed a year ago. Dry stock will be scarce early in the 
season, as evidenced by the green lumber that is now being 
brought forward by rail and the impression generally pre- 
vails that prices will not decline. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., April 16.—Some small sales of white 
Pine were reported last week at prices that were higher 
than any prior quotation made in the open market. The 
demand, however, is somewhat smaller with the growing 
shortage and general recognition of the consumer of the 
present status of the white pine market. White pine mills 
complain much of the shortage of car supply and troubles 
Mm getting limited supplies pus.ed forward to destination. 
Labor searcity reduced winter logging heavily. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, April 16.—The spruce market is controlled 
almost entirely by Government handlers and distributers 


looking for the placing of special housing contracts in the 
next few months and they also see prospects of even fur- 
ther, substantial advances in prices. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 16.—So much spruce is going to 
war plants, and for Government purposes, that the com- 
mercial market is getting little attention at this time. 
The small volume of business that is being cared for in 
Pittsburgh represents practically a minimum for the trade 
under normal conditions. Prices are strong and deliveries 
of business that is taken seem to be reasonably prompt. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, April 17.—The demand for posts is best, while 
the pole trade is some better than it was. White cedar 
shingles are in improved demand. 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 15.—Some producers have been 
able to get a few cars lately and move a small part of their 
orders. Many are long overdue and retailers are losing 
sales on posts because they are not able to get the stock. 
Jobbers are suffering from this stoppage of business and at 
the same time have to try to pacify those who have the 
orders standing. Pole business is showing some life now, 
and some fair orders for replacement and repair work have 
been received, short lengths being most popular. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, April 17.—Trade moves along about as it has 
been for the last few weeks. A lot of hardwoods is being 
sold, the demand being due chiefly to war requirements, 
either directly or indirectly. However, the furniture de- 
mand is better than it was, tho the sash and door trade has 
not improved its requirements for lumber. Taken as a 
whole, the trade is a mixed one, some dealers saying they 
are getting more orders than they expect while others still 
complain. 





Minneapolis, Minn., April 15.—New orders are coming for 
northern hardwood at a rate that is rapidly picking up the 
available stocks in this market, especially in birch and 
basswood. Prices are very strong and are expected to stay 
up to present levels or go higher, owing to the outlook 
for a new cut that will be unusually light. Log output for 
the last winter was the smallest known in many years in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. The car situation has eased 
up somewhat and some southern stock is now coming in. 
Oak is in good demand and prices on all grades show de- 
cided strength. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 16.—Wagon manufacturers con- 
tinue to make inquiries for thick oak to fill their require- 
ments for their Government orders. The furniture fac- 
tories, mostly from outside of St. Louis, are showing more 
activity than for some time. Prices are said to be at 
great variance. The demand for the lower grades for use 
in the making of boxes continues, altho it is confined to 
points other than St. Louis. Consumers here are said to 
be well stocked and are not inclined to buy unless price 
concessions are made, which the manufacturers are not 
inclined to do. 





New York, April 16.—Prices continue high but have lit- 
tle effect on business, the principal center being the car 
situation and the inability to get stock. Buyers are willing 
to pay for whatever they can get and there continues to 
be a good demand for thick stock, but this grade is scarce. 
tum, oak, ash and maple inquiries continue active. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 16.—Most hardwoods are active. 
There is, however, a slowing down of demand for maple, 
elm and ash. Oak and poplar are strong and chestnut 
is active. Low grade material is in heavy demand, but 
the consumers are unable to get all they want. This puts 
a pressure on the trade that will likely continue all thru 
the summer. Eastern trade is buying readily where ship- 
ments can be assured. 


Ashland, Ky., April 15.—Demand for hardwoods is 
chiefly for thick stock and timbers, with offerings light. 
All mills are in operation, having fair log supplies. Prices 
are firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 15.—Demand for everything in 
hardwood that can be classed as war material, from heavy 
ship building stuff to common box boards is strong, and 
there is an increasing. call for material required by the 
railroads. Business is taxing the mills which are having 
much difficulty in getting enough labor. Canadian re- 
quirements continue heavy. The factory demand, so far 
as material for dwelling houses is concerned, is very light. 
Box factories are running full blast and take everything to 
be had in low grade stock in gum or oak. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 16.—There have been less irreg- 
ularity and fewer changes of prices the last week in the 
hardwood market, but most of the changes shown in the 
averages are upward. The demand continues all that pro- 
duction can take care of, but transportation restrictions, 
even under modified embargoes, hold down distribution. 
Practically all the lumber is being taken by Government 
requirements, which are as heavy as ever, but there is a 
little left of everything that may be called for by civilian 
consumers, whose requests are far below normal. Average 
prices on oak, Cincinnati gateway, have held unusually 
steady, with airplane stock, or FAS 8-inch and up, quar- 
tered white oak, 1-inch thick, unchanged at $165, where 
the advance of $40 two weeks ago put it. The only change 
in quartered white oak is an advance of $1 on No. 1 com- 
mon and selects to $62 for 1-inch and $66 for 14-inch. 
The same grade of quartered red oak is $3 higher at $49 
for 1-inch and $53 for 14-inch. Number 1 common quar- 
tered red oak also is $3 higher at $46 for l-inch and $51 
for 1%-inch. The only change in plain white oak is a 
decline of $1 to $33 on 1-inch sound wormy. In plain red 
oak, 2-inch FAS is $2 higher at $80, and 14-inch FAS 
step plank $1 up at $89. New quotations on hard maple 
are: Number 2 common, 2-inch $41, 3-inch, $50; No. 3 
common, 2-inch $25, 3-inch $35. New quotations on 1- 
inch butternut are; FAS $66, No. 1 common $34, No. 2 
common $24, No. 3 common $18. An advance of the av- 
erage for No. 2 common buckeye of $5 puts 1-inch to $33. 
The FAS grade of ash is lower, 1-inch being $2 down to 
$64 in eastern territory and 2-inch $7 down to $86 in 
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North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 
Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 
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southern territory. Number 1 common ash is up $4 to 
$49 for 1-inch and up $2 to $65 for 2-inch, southern terri- 
tory; while No. 3 common, eastern territory, is up $2 to 
$31 for l-inch and up $1 to $35 for 2-inch. FAS beech 
is quoted at $43 and No. 1 common at $35 for l-inch. Log 
run magnolia is averaged $6 higher at $32 for l-inch. The 
sharpest declines are in soft elm, FAS being down $6 
to $36 for 1-inch, $41 for 2-inch and $45 for 3-inch; No. 1 
common down $3 to $30 for 1-inch, $34 for 2-inch and $38 
for 3-inch. Soft maple, sycamore, birch and hickory are 
unchanged on all grades. First averages are given out on 
two woods: Hackberry, 1-inch log run at $36, and willow, 
No. 3 common, 14-inch, at $18. Chestnut has been er- 
ratic, with declines of the better grades and advances of 
the lower in the plain stocks. FAS is $2 down at $52 for 
1-inch and $62 for 2-inch, and No. 1 common is down $3 at 
$37 for l-inch and $42 for 2-inch. Number 1 common 
wormy is $2 higher at $36 for 1-inch and $40 for 2-inch; 
No. 3 common, 1-inch, $3 higher at $25 and 2-inch $4 
higher at $29. Cottonwood is strong and FAS, 13-inch 
and wider, is $5 higher at $53 for 1-inch and $57 for 1%- 
inch, and FAS, 6-inch and wider is $1 higher at $45 for 
1%-inch. The 1-inch grades of basswood are higher—FAS 
up $1 at $58, No. 1 common up $1 at $46 and No, 2 com- 
mon up $2 at $33. Other thicknesses of No. 2 common 
also are $2 higher. 


Baltimore, Md., April 15.--The slowing up of the hard- 
wood movement reported by some dealers here is not sup- 
ported by others, who maintain that the inquiry is on the 
increase, with the distribution attaining impressive pro- 
portions, at least so far as their individual business is con- 
cerned. Such sales as are made can be credited with 
yielding attractive returns. No easing off in any direction 
has taken place, the tendency being still upward. The 
prices realized show considerable fluctuation, as much de- 
pends upon the circumstances of each individual transac- 
tion. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 16.—Hardwoods move in good 
shape, so far as the embargoes will permit. There is no 
trouble selling plenty of stock, provided one can make 
delivery. The demand appears to cover almost every 
kind of wood. Chestnut is about as slow as anything, 
tho sound wormy is in steady demand and prices are firm. 
One-inch oak is reported to be showing an increase in 
strength. Maple and ash are among the other leading 
woods and prices are strong. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, April 17.—There appears to be a livelier demand 
for hemlock, especially from the East; both wholesalers 
and yards there are making frequent inquiry. The local 
demand is not any too active. Prices remain firm. 


New York, April 16.—Prices continue strong and because 
of Government orders the supply is limited. Future bus- 
iness is booked very cautiously and the supply is well sold 
ahead. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 16.—Very little 1emlock is offered 
and demand appears to be in excess of what can be as- 
sured for delivery. All hemlock prices are firm, and the 
list or better is being demanded and paid. There are 
some concerns losing business because of inability to 
make deliveries. Generally hemlock men regard the mar- 
ket as sold up for the current year, as the best production 
now possible in view of labor conditions and railroad in- 
cumbrances will not measure up to the actual demand. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 16.—Better distribution is re- 
ported in the hemlock trade, but there is still more or less 
complaint of embargoes and not a little of car shortage. 
Demand is strong and the Government is a heavy buyer. 
Not much call has come from the civilian building indus- 
try, but considerable volume of requirements have been 
put on the market by concerns interested in Government 
contracts which find it necessary to construct plant ex- 
tensions. Prices are firm to higher, with stocks far be- 
low normal, 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 15.—A better demand is 
reported than a year ago and yard supplies are being 
greatly depleted to meet the requirements of the factory 
and retail yard trade. There is a particularly strong call 
for crating stock. Pennsylvania manufacturers have an- 
nounced an advance of $4 on some of the longer lengths 
during the last week, while an advance of $3 is reported by 
western producers. Prices are decidedly unsteady, whole- 
salers who are able to fill orders for prompt delivery se- 
curing advances over previous sales. Early lake receipts 
are expected to replenish yard supplies, a number of 
dealers having chartered boats to load at the opening of 
navigation at the head of the lakes. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 16.—The absence of stock for im- 
mediate delivery is causing a strong boosting effect upon 
the market, and instances are cited where quotations are 
double those prevailing a year ago. The Pennsylvania 
mills are declining orders, giving the explanation that the 
Government has placed such large orders that nothing 
will be available for distribution to other customers for 


some weeks. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, April 17.—Poplar continues in good demand and 
every item is wanted by the trade. The trade for some 
time has been experiencing a demand beyond the supply. 
Prices are strong. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 16.—Almost all grades of poplar 
show increased strength and higher average prices, and 
the strength is not confined to any single grade, but is 
indicated throughout the list of plain stocks, and in di- 
mensions. Following are the most striking advances: 
Panel and wide No. 1, 24 to 27-inch, %-inch thick, $4 to 
$73, 1-inch, $3 to $88; panel and wide No. 1, 18-inch and 
up, %-inch thick, $10 to $85; and 28-inch and up, %-inch, 
$10 to $88; FAS, 7 to 17-inch wide, %-inch, $7 to $64, %- 
inch, $5 to $72, 1-inch, $2 to $74, 3-inch, $6 to $96 and 4- 
inch, $9 to $101; saps and selects; 1-inch $1 to $59, 3-inch $8 
to $81 and 4-inch $10 to $86. In dimensions 4/4-inch se- 
lects are up $2 at $46 for 3-inch wide and $3 at $49 for 4- 
inch, while No. 2 common 4/4-inch is $1 higher at $35 for 
5-inch, $38 for 8-inch and $39 for 10-inch. Number 1 com- 
mon drop siding is $1 higher at $36 for 4-inch and $40 for 
6-inch, and No. 2 common is $3 higher at $30 for 4-inch 
and $6 higher at $34 for 6-inch. The few grades of 
poplar that are lower are No. 1 common, 1-inch $1 to $45; 
No. 1 common and selects, 1-inch $1 to $48; No. 3 common, 


l-inch $3 to $28 and 2-inch $3 to $35. The only other de. 
cline is $1 in No. 1 bevel siding, 6-inch, to $32. 


Ashland, Ky., April 15.—The demand for firsts and sec. 
onds and wide poplar is in excess of the supply. Lower 
grades are active, with little moving owing to railroad em- 
bargoes. A limited amount of stock is going on the sticks 
and prices remain firm. 


Baltimore, Md., April 15.—Inquiry for poplar appears 
good, with the movement restricted mainly by the diffi. 
culties of making delivery. Sellers are able to get very 
attractive prices, and recessions are unlikely because the 
cost of production promises to go higher if anything. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, April 17.—There is practically no change in the 
fir situation in this market. More stuff could be sold, but 
inability of mills to make prompt delivery holds orders 
back. There is no doubt that a lot of consumers would 
take a large volume of fir if they could be assured fairly 
quick delivery. The bulk of the demand is industrial, 
Prices are comparatively near List No. 22. The supply of 
cars is short at the mills, both lumber and shingle. The 
shingle market remains unchanged. 


Portland, Ore., April 13.—Business in fir lumber ig 
somewhat uncertain because of the recent drastic changes 
announced, as for instance the inauguration of the 8-hour 
day and the Government fixed prices on logs and lumber, 
The volume of commercial business, however, is quite 
large and it is said that some mills are so piled up with 
orders that they are out of the market. Inability to 
move stock freely because of the car shortage is largely 
responsible for this condition. 


Seattle, Wash., April 13.—The temporary easing of the 
car situation has led to reports of an easier market on 
common, with uppers continuing firm. There is no as- 
surance, however, of any fixed car supply. The cut of 
the fir mills, as shown by the current barometer of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, is 75,587,390 feet— 
that is to say it remains at 25.84 per cent below normal. 
The fixed price list for logs is supposedly in effect, but in 
at least some instances the logging concerns have billed 
their output at the schedule in effect before the Govern- 
ment took a hand in regulating the prices of the raw ma- 
terial. 


Tacoma, Wash., April 11.—The volume of commercial 
orders for fir is less. Prices are about the same as last 
week. Many mills are out of the market, however, and 
others way behind on orders booked. Yard stock demand 
is not strong. Cars are reported slightly better but output 
is still about 25 percent below normal. The embargo 
placed on commercial lumber to points east of Chicago and 
St. Louis is not helping the mills solve the problem of dis- 
posing of their side lumber from Government orders. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 15.—Inquiry for fir has shown a 
falling off in the last week, and some of it is attributed to 
the difficulty of obtaining stock, because of the large num- 
ber of mills out of the market and long delays in ship- 
ments. Most yards which buy here have orders in al- 
ready and there is no use buying more when they can not 
get what they already have ordered, 

Buffalo, N. Y., April 16.—Embargoes are checking the fir 
and spruce trade in this market. Mills are seldom able to 
get a car thru from the Coast and conditions appear to be 
getting worse, rather than better. What fir is moving 
brings an unusually high figure, and spruce is also quite 
strong. The absence of building demand makes a rather 
small sale for red cedar siding. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, April 17.—There is little satisfaction in local 
dealers trying to place orders they can with the mills. 
Tho the car supply is reported generally better and cars 
are used to ship out old orders, and mills are still in no 
position to take on new business. Prices are firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 15.—There would be consider- 
ably more business in western pine here if orders could be 
accepted, but stocks are in such shape that it takes about 
as long to place an order as it does to get it thru. Most 
of the mills are sold up so far that there apparently is 
practically no new stock available for new business. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 16.—Prices of California and Idaho 
pine have advanced to an unusually high level, because it 
is almost impossible to get any lumber. The local stocks 
have become considerably depleted, as buyers have been 
anxious for prompt delivery and were willing to pay 4 
good price and local freight rates where the lumber could 
not be otherwise obtained. No early improvement in rail 
conditions is looked for. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, April 17.—Business is not so good with redwood. 
The demand that exists is mostly industrial, while the 
yard inquiry is light. Prices remain firm. — 

Kansas City, Mo., April 15.—The redwood market con- 
tinues fair both as to inquiry and demand and prices are 
quite strong on the recent advances. East side trade is 
taking a good deal of the stock, industrial demand being 
small hereabouts. 


San Francisco, April 13.—The redwood market is firm, 
notwithstanding the continued scarcity of cars and the 
lack of sufficient ocean tonnage to carry coastwise and 
foreign shipments. The eastern demand is good and, 
when more cars are available, heavy shipments will be 
made from the California mills, which are drying and re- 
manufacturing large quantities of lumber for this trade. 
Demand for redwood ties is growing and excellent prices 
are offered. A very large proportion of the common 1S 
now going into sawn ties. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., April 15.—North Carolina pine stocks 
continue to come in with comparative freedom, and the 
last week has seen further additions made to the selections 
of lumber on the wharves. The range of values, pecu- 
liarly enough, has risen in the face of the comparatively 
liberal receipts. 
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New York, April 16.—Very little business is offered from 
puilding sources for this stock excepting the requirements 
for Government purposes. Altho permits appear to have 
peen more frequent since April 1 it is hard getting the 
stock this way. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 16.—Conditions show no change in 
the shortleaf market and it is practically impossible for 
wholesalers to get lumber thru for filling orders already 
taken, often months ago. Little new business is solicited, 
tho retailers in some cases are quite eager to get some 
stock. Demand this month, however, promises to be less 
than that of a year ago. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, April 17.—Dealers in Chicago territory find that 
they are not able to quote on more than 50 percent of in- 
quiries, mill stocks being in such shape that the demand 
here can not be supplied. The mills while not able to take 
on all business offered are also practically turning down all 
special cutting. Prices are strong, tho there has been no 
advance for several days. The existing demand is mostly 
industrial, while the yards are a bit more eager for lumber. 
The demand is mostly for Nos. 1 and 2 boards and dimen- 
sion. Shipments are coming thru in better shape. 





The following f.o.b. mill prices prevail in the sections 
indicated : 
Hat- Kan- 
Gulf- ties- Alex- sas 
port, burg, andria, City, 
Miss. Miss La. Mo. 
Flooring— 
EU oo A ee $47.00 $52.00 Wao 
eet TR een ae elas Binal 50.50 $50.75 
ME ie ire ise Sire ake ss eels 44.50 50.00 Sais 
& NG ate cia Scare Weta ie ‘erate 38.00 44.00 ° 
MPM e055: or au9) Sask co alare eaters 37.00 . 
LOE Lo: ee cisoed 39.00 ‘ 
1 LON © a aa 27.00 28.00 
PM reo Fal a talae 0's ales 37.00 37.50 ea 
Bepester Cars 35.00 34.00 34.75 
EAPO TE re ee 35.00 33.50 Sora 
a ra BSR IN ISG core ieasiesa ak 31.00 ite 
OL Saas 29.50 30.00 
eS Sen aaa 33. 00 30.50 aie 
CC nr $24.00 23.50 25.50 anata 
gS ee Vessis 47.00 51.00 50.00 
B&better EG........ 46.00 47.00 46.00 
St a a er 45.00 46.50 ue cate 
Ne PRUNE eg Big 5 56 a aces & 37.00 39.00 = 37.50 
MD RO sete Seon aceohe-3 6%ene (6 epee 37.00 he 
eee OC a rr ee 38.50 
PROS Ha Otel vs 6 9% eves are’ 26.00 29.00 ma 
NS IE ra ea area freee 36.00 38.00 36.00 
B&better FG........ 83.50 34.00 34.50 34.25 
kL OOL Se aes ee che wie 33.00 34.00 34.50 
Soeigees 32.50 $2.50 
ptatale eae 30.50 $1.25 
32.00 32.00 31.50 
24.00 24.00 26.50 25.00 
Ar ir 17.00 18.50 bits 
Ceiling— 
y%," paneier Reet Raters 29.50 29.50 pane 
PUI a oi 96, $504 10 sailiasse “egies 26.25 27.50 27.75 
No. MRE (ale 66456 View's acevereca Sigrate 21.00 22.00 21.50 
OEY HSRUCWED so. cn v tees 33.00 31.00 32.00 31.00 
- SE pra e kde tahaa: dae see cote 30.00 28.50 29.50 28.50 
iS A le 25.00 23.00 23.50 22.50 
yn B&bette Re NE A, rane isis coteno : 35.00 36.50 
DTN igo. aes. % os ahaa 34.00 
No. ae aI ee eee 28.00 
Partition— 

4” B&better Matchen wares 38.00 37.50 387.75 
eS ee eee 34.00 $4.50 32.00 
BM Me 6 6 casse\o: 9545 4) 6 s0u'% e106: 26.00 30.00 26.00 

OC 38.00 40.00 wee 

Bevel Siding— 
¥4x6” Bkbetter .......... 25.00 24.75 
Di aihé ac86.4a eae ae 23.00 os 

SS eer 20.00 

5x6" B&better rere 27.00 

CG) ae Cer 25.00 
1 CNA SS a 21.00 

BP? RADCUUE? kicks as ccecas 29.00 
TG 6 Ve bA ace Cae 27.00 
PROS ees 964) be Wd em 44. 0 B80 22.50 

Drop Siding— 
ie 4) ee 34.00 34.50 34.50 34.75 
at ee 32.00 32.00 32.50 32.00 
PND OD p 6. sho a coisas 49.4 Savi 27.00 26.00 27.00 26.00 
Finish, “tou — 
Be ats shah dla £5. aa as.aove 31.50 
1x6” Par Cra ae Skee ae re 3: 3. 00 33,50 
| GEE ae ee rere 33.50 33.50 
. and Wh os es0e abe 35.00 36.00 
ee er 35.00 37.00 
1, =e NeW 76:59:46 0% 42.50 39.50 
D5654 10 TO" oi cca 43.25 38.00 
B&better surfaced 
BRAY, ciuia'ala re acs, 604.6;9:0-% 00% 36.25 37.00 35.25 
PMMA sre lataka ia nalinieca cg Soni aug ris 38.00 39.00 36.50 
SAS EE Reta ne eee 38.00 39.00 36.50 
=, sane 1 A eee ae 40.50 40.50 38.50 
AS Ae eee 40.50 41.00 38.50 
1 x4 FO 1 sssave ws corsere 44.50 45.00 44.50 
ee Og | ae ae 44.50 43.00 itt 
AC eS © a 41.00 40.44 
C surfaced— 
BE Fors ta rcrnusi nee aie -avorgea's ere acetate 32.00 30.75 
1 ees een een pee elds 33.50 cara 
A EO le ee eee 34.00 34.75 
oo > and eR NEA 36.50 Piece 
eeera berate evareyeiaie bY 36.50 87.75 
: Y ot i | da 38.50 etches 
OM ED PR is occ: ois56-0)< 37.00 
Casing and base- 
OC ee aged 42.00 43.50 42.00 
BRAID oe oo oaig kates ogres 40.00 43.00 45.00 44.50 
Jambs 
POUT G0 a rr siesese 47.00 ee 
1%,1% and 2x4and6”... .... 46.00 52.00 47.50 
Molding, percent........... sath eae 59 Ae 
Fencing, No. 1— 
MG IMB, «opie sicvewe oc a80e 33.00 29.00 29.75 

Other lengths. is 31.00 28.00 29.00 
1x4” CM, 16 34.00 29.00 ware 

; Other’ lengths. 32.00 28.00 ve 
REGU HOR? ios cman « so.82 34.00 32.50 81.25 

Other lengths.. 31.50 31.50 31.25 

1x6” CM, il REY Pe 34.50 31.50 aleke 
Ither lengths. 32.00 30.50 30.50 
. 2 (all 10 Pe 20’ )— 

AOL PO re 23.00 22.25 
ee" LG ee ere 24.50 23.00 
ee ee 25.50 25.75 
CA | ern 26.50 25.50 

No. i fall 6 to 20’)— 

A ors ee eee 19.00 20.50 
ina” MONS 5455545 wie lo hae 19.50 ite sieis 
Oe renee 20.50 22.25 
Re ROMNN 6 Sose os oso 4.00 21.00 wares 

Boards, No. 1— 
1x6, to SSR eee 31.00 

BIER S Wich te Wien Bre Ketleve-4 31.00 
i BSN ic pis eltielos aa $2.00 
Ee eee 31.50 
SS ON cate 5 igs 9 abe F 32.00 MA Tee 
ei FEST ie .... 982.00 29.00 28.50 

Other lengths. . 80.00 31.00 29.50 28.50 
3x8", 14 and 467... 29.00 28.75 


Other lengths.... ..... ..-. 29.50 28.50 





Gulf- 
port, 
Boards, No. 1 (Cont.)— Miss. 


% x10”, 14 and 16’. 
Other lengths. . 
1210”, 14and 16’ ...... 
Other lengths... 
%x12”, 14 and 16’..... 
Other lengths. . 
1si2”, 14 and. 16’...... aed 
Other Jengths. -. $8.25 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’ )— 
ES Oe | ee 
ste ass aw Sco ivore shs'g ee 


TOK TOMED cil ke ncn 27.00 


No. 3 (all 6 to 20’ )— 
PROGEO: BO 6 cpeisiaraielaieiaa.s Ter 
MR aig oh bis 0 ok Ob ec orspfore 58 20.00 
NE aaa clea ra-sig 64s 6 8:8-6.4 20.00 


. eine 24.00 


Shipiad, No. 1— 
1X6", i4'and 16° 3. 6.5.64: 
Other lengths.... 
xi@”, 24 and 36"... 
Other lengths... 
44 and 36"...... 
Other lengths.... 
No. 2 2 10 to 20’ )— 


28.00 


1xi2", 


ee eee ee 21.50 


Dimension 
No. 1, 2x “4”, ae oer ee 
9" 
16° Saree ara 24.00 
frre ae aa 
CO TR oo 6a ae 
| Saree 23.50 


V2 SR nee |: 
BAl 6:34:46 ears Te 
B65 -4areps 23.50 


2x10", 10° 
1 


V3 0 ae | ae 
16’........ 26.00 
No. 2, 2x 4”, 10’.......: 25.00 


BS ioe ermaKe 22.50 
Be sk 6ctva. 6 0% 25.00 
> ae a | emis 
are 21.00 
eee 21.00 


2x 8”, 10’........ 


2x10", 10’ et eh eres 


2x12”, 10 
A eee eeeee 
18° eT a ea 
Le 
eS we: 8 oe 
Car Material, all 1x4 and 6” 
B&better siding........ 
No, MOUNT wrcccesces 
No. FOOHME.. .o-cc cee. 
No. in) 
No. a e 
lg FOORME ......:6. 
io 
An 2x6, 8 and 10” 
No. decking 
No. 2 decking bribes 0 
No. 1, 9 or 18’ heart face 
EE: bus ers 6.60 e 6 ws 
Plaster Lath— 


Poth 


Ss 


mY 2 yp 


" and 6 Tere rere r ee ee 
Se CARN iy Si ehyace 80804 8 
12’ and longer........... 

Stringers, 90 percent heart 
7x16 and 8x16”, 14 and 16’ 
ae 


No. 1 rough, 4 and 16’ 


17 a ee (ae 
Ba 6 sia, 6 owe a 
No. 1 S4S— 

DG LR a oe 
ve) aie © Sa eer ee , 
ON SH ace 60 4 6 oe vole eave 
= Ws soa wee nes 
6x8", 8’ rough heart.. 
No. 1 square E&S...... 
7x8”, 9’ rough heart... 
No. 1 square E&S...... 
6x8”, 8’6” heart, S48.. 
NG. POMER i 606k Kee 

Oil Rig Timbers— 
No. 1 square E&S........ 
2x4 to 8x8” 
Bete 10 BORIS ceccc et ve ee 
OEE Ue TORE v4.005 8 e508 
ATE, CO ONE UD e600 6 oso 

Paving Block stock 
1 Age Be ee See eae 
No. 1 square E&S........ 
Rough heart....... 

Grooved roofing— 
No. 1, 1x10”, 14 and 16’. 
Other lengths 
1x10” (10 to 20’). 


Ties, 


No. 2, 


Hat- 
ties- 
burg, 
Miss 
33.00 
31.00 


34.00 
33.50 


24.00 
24.00 


11.00 
31.25 
80.75 
$2.25 
31.75 





Alex- 
andria, 
La. 
30.00 
30. 50 


33.00 


27.00 
27.50 
28.00 
28.50 
29.00 
29.50 


21.50 
21.50 
22.00 
22.25 
22.50 
23.00 


29.00 
29.50 
29.00 
29.50 
30.00 
31.00 





37.00 
31.00 
30.00 
30.50 
24.50 
21.50 
22.00 


25.00 
20.00 


28.00 


4.05 
3.00 


19.50 
20.50 
21.50 


45.00 
42.50 
39.00 
45.00 


38.00 
38.00 
39.00 
39.00 


33.00 
34.00 
39.00 
42.00 
50.00 
60.00 
28.50 
25.00 
30.00 
26.00 
$2.00 
25.50 


31.00 
28.65 
30.15 
33.00 
36.41 


20.00 
20.50 
22.00 


30.00 
30.50 
27.50 





Kan- 
sas 

City, 
Mo. 


29.50 
29. 50 


39 Oh 


yy 45) 


27.25 
27.00 
26.50 
27.25 
80.25 
29.75 


24.50 
22.50 
23.75 
22.75 


29.00 
29.25 
30.00 
30.00 


27.50 


27.25 


23.50 
24.00 





23.75 


35.50 


19.00 


30.25 
31.50 


Kansas City, Mo., April 15.—With wholesalers picking 
up everything they can lay their hands on and retailers 
taking anything they can get, the southern pine market is 


in pretty much of a runaway condition here. 


Some lum- 


bermen had expected the heavy demand would begin to fall 
off about this time, but apparently there is no indication 













































Any Quantity—Quick Shipments 








MICHIGAN HAY is conceeded 
to be the best hay grown. i 





**When in need write or wire”’ 


Ask to be put on our mailing 
list for regular quotations. 


W. A. BUNTING & COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
Largest Shippers of HAY in Michigan. 






























































Retail Lumbermen 


Make Money 


and hicenduaae 
their acquaint- 
ance with the 
farmers in their 
locality when 





they own a 


Monarch “s3' Feed Mill 


With one in your yard you can grind oats, rye, corn, buck- 
wheat, etc., on shares or for cash. Wikle ou are grinding you 
can talk over future building plans and ofttimes encourage the 
farmer to take home a one jag of lumber with him. Inthis way 
the mill pays you two profits. la us tell you about its possibili- 
ties and send you illustrated booklet. 


Send for catalog today. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., 


P. O. Box 461, 
MUNCY, PA. 








Immediate Delivery 
Wire Rope 


6x19 
6x12 
6x 7 
6x 24 


Iron-Plow 
Crucible 





J. K. Larkin & Co. 


34 Reade Street, New York 











Vertical 


Wickes Water Tube Boiler 


Ask us why engines are never wrecked and steam 
turbines never have erroded and clogged blades 
and nozzles when using this boiler? 






Ask for ‘‘Aids in the selection of Boilers’’ 
sent free. 


THE WICKES BOILER CO. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
SALES OFFICES: 


New York City, 1417 West St. Bldg. Chicago, 76 West Monroe St. Pittsburg, 904-5 Empire Bldg, 
Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bldg. Seattle, 410 White Bldg. Boston, 201 Devonshire St. 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama- Pacific 
International Exposition 


ee a4 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory Capacity s500Axesa rou! 


torycapacity 3500Axes&Toogls 
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of any letup in sight, and those who believed weeks ago 
that prices were about as high as the market would stand 
have seen an almost continuous advance. New advances 
are of daily occurrence to everything in the list and the 
advancing tendency continues without the sign of a break. 
The greatest advances have been on dimension stuff. In 
boards there are occasional supplies of 12-inch stock to be 
had but anything larger is practically unobtainable. The 
few stock sheets that come in are very small, most of the 
mills simply notifying agents by wire when they have any- 
thing to ship. Buyers are taking anything they can get 
anyway they can get it and there is less disposition now to 
go bargain hunting than there has been for a long time. 
This is particularly true of industrial orders, which are be- 
coming an increasingly important feature of the market. 
The great bulk of the buying still comes from the east side, 
most of the remainder coming from northern and south- 
western yards. Oil timbers continue in good demand. Re- 
ports from the mills are that the car situation has shown 
considerable improvement and there are fewer restrictions 
around shipments. The labor situation, however, is not 
any better and the general impression is that the labor 
trouble is going to be chronic and will have an important 
effect on output all thru the year. This means, lumbermen 
here say, that the mill stocks, which are now badly broken, 
are going to remain in that condition, and if Government 
requirements are increased to any extent there simply will 
be no stock at all unless the Government also provides the 
labor. 

St. Louis, Mo., April 17.—The market for southern yel- 
low pine continues strong with a marked advancing 
tendency still being shown. Within the last week prices 
have increased about an average of 50 cents a thousand. 
Stocks are low and badly broken, and there is much more 
business than the mills can supply. The demand for 
boards, shiplap and dimensions keeps up well. Such cars 
as are in transit are meeting with big demand, but not 
many cars have been able to get thru since the Govern- 
ment proniulgated the order not to load commercial busi- 
ness so long as there was Government business to get out 
to unembargoed points. Embargoes are gradually dis- 
appearing. 





New Orleans, La., April 15.—Demand continues to be 
rated by most commentators satisfactory as to volume, and 
the improved movement supports the reports of improved 
car supply and transport facilities, but there is still scat- 
tering complaint under both heads. Purchasing for Gov- 
ernment account and for war uses continues brisk and ac- 
counts for a considerable volume of current commitments, 
but there is also a good offering of general commercial 
business along the lines indicated by successive reports 
for the last three or four weeks. Orders files are said to 
be comfortably filled at most of the mills and buyers are 
reported to be having trouble placing additional business 
for some items. The Government requirement that ship- 
ments of Government business must have precedence over 
the movement of private orders seems to be causing little 
trouble at present, as the stock is being lifted promptly 
where notice is given of the accumulation of carlots. 
Prices by general report are firm, fluctuations on items 
here and there over the list being practically all in the 
right direction, 


Jacksonville, Fla., April 15.—While the demand for com- 
mercial lumber comes from all sections of the country, the 
mills in this territory, being embargoed to northern points, 
are endeavoring to supply the local needs. As a result the 
market price on the principal yard products is stiffer than 
it has ever been before. The strongest factor in the 
week’s market has been flooring and roofers, with shingles 
and lath following closely. B&better flooring, 1x4- and 
1x6-inch, was strong at $33. Number 1 common in 1x4- 
inch brought $31, No. 2 common $24 and No. 3 common $18. 
Number 1 common in 1x6-inch brought $32, No. 2 $26 and 
No. 3 $20. Shingles and lath brought gilt edge prices and 
the supply was nowhere equal to the demand. Number 1 
pine shingles were quoted at $5.25 and $5.35, and No. 2 
common $3.25 to $3.35. Number 1 kiln dried lath brought 
$4.50 and No. 2 $3.75. Kiln dried mill run boards were 
strong at $21 and greens at $19. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 16.—Recent heavy orders from 
the Government for ship materials have given added zest 
to the southern pine market, and distribution is active and 
production somewhat accelerated, although mill represen- 
tatives say there is great trouble in getting sufficient la- 
bor. Oil field timbers are very strong, with advances of 
50 cents to $2 on the various grades, and demand is very 
urgent, as operators are competing strongly for material 
in order to get forward with their development work. 
Paving blocks are about 50 cents up from prices of a 
week ago. Boards range from 25 cents to $1 higher, ceil- 
ing is up about 50 cents and partition ranges from 50 
cents down to $1 up. Dimension is strong thruout the 
list and from 50 cents to $1 higher. The only weakness 
is shown by ties which are about $1 lower. Car material 
is steady. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 16.—Better shipments of southern 
pine have been reported during the past week. The rail- 
roads have improved car service to some extent and es- 
pecially is this the case in Pittsburgh district. Some of 
the eastern points are still in a bad muddle and the New 
England field is barred from new shipments for some 
time. Prices are very firm on all lists now issued. A 
good many inquiries are coming to hand from large con- 
sumers but are being held up by the trade until there is 
some assurance of deliveries. 


Baltimore, Md., April 15.—Receipts of longleaf pine are 
still very limited, and prospects for material enlargement 
of the arrivals are not encouraging. Within the last few 
days the Government has taken over one of the coastwise 
steamship lines which supplied one of the chief means of 
bringing lumber here. Prices remain firm, a condition due 
more to the curtailment in production than to the urgency 
of the demand. , 





Buffalo, N. Y., April 16.—The lack of stock in southern 
pine continues, as the result of embargoes, and dealers are 
not very hopeful of an early lifting of blockades. Busi- 
ness has not been active recently and retailers are not 
asking for much lumber. They realize the transportation 
difficulties and also find things backward in the building 
line, tho in some towns where housing is poor the demand 
for lumber is unusually large. 


New York, April 16.—Inquiries from railroad sources 
have been more active during the last month. The actual 
amount of business placed has been small. Business 
placed thru shipbuilding sources has been strong and 
this, together with purchases made by the Government, 
has been about all the new business placed. Thru the 
falling off in shipments and the Government’s price fixing 
program a number of wholesalers have found it difficult 
to do business. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 15.—Supplies in the hands 
of consumers and retailers are low and demand for stock 
to replenish them is increasing. Dealers state that it is 
hard to comply with their wants on account of the diffi- 
culty in getting lumber thru from the mills, as their terri- 
tory is practically embargoed against rail shipments at the 
present time. Prices are still on the upward trend, but the 
advances are not curtailing the efforts of consumers to se- 
cure new stock. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., April 15.—Little change in market 
conditions is reported for the week. Thanks to the lifting 
of embargoes and improved car supply, noted in last week’s 
report, the movement shows increase and a good many 
old orders from the territory released from embargo are 
being cleared up. Shipments have been made within the 
last few days to Maine destinations, it is understood. Mid- 
dle Atlantic territory to the eastward of Pittsburgh and 
Buffalo is still embargoed. Farm building activities are 
indicated brisk by the call for mixed cars from the farming 
centers, but in the cities comparative quiet in building 
seems to be reflected by the character of call. Factory 
trade is a little more than holding its own and is rated 
fairly active. There is no reported change of price, but 
all quotations are said to be very firmly maintained with- 
out trouble. 


Chicago, April 17.—Cypress remains in fair demand, 
especially from the industrial trade. The yard inquiry is 
not normal. Most mills report a better car supply. Prices 
are strong. 





Kansas City, Mo., April 15.—-Country demand for cypress 
continues good, a great deal of tank and silo stock being 
included in the orders. The line yards have been good 
buyers and the industrial demand shows signs of a con- 
siderable increase, inquiry coming in indicating that con- 
siderable business is to be expected from that source in the 
future if stock can be had. Shipments have improved con- 
siderably of late and this has served further to reduce 
stock at the mills. Prices are very firm and advancing 
tendencies are exhibited on some items which are becom- 
ing scarce. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 16.—The cypress market remains 
firm at unchanged prices. Considerable more inquiries 
are being received from yards in this section, and there 
have been numerous sales within the week of shop and 
No. 1 common. The native stock continues in good de- 
mand from box manufacturers. 





New York, April 16.—Prices continue good on the bus- 
iness handled. Local business is handled largely thru 
distributing yards and altho some vessel shipments have 
arrived during the last week or two stocks have accumu- 
lated very slowly. 








Uncle Sam Says: 


(U. S. Food Administration Dept.) 


“Take Care of Your Burlap Bags— 
They Must Be Used Again” 


The most satisfactory way to get these bags 
back into service again, is to ship them to 


BOSWORTH BAG COMPANY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Highest Prices and Quick, Satisfactory Remittances. 





References: Any Memphis Lumberman. 















Baltimore, Md., April 15.—Cypress is holding its own re- 
gardless of the fact that local requirements leave much to 
be desired. Since the box makers were able to get enough 
yellow pine to meet their necessities the calls for cypress 
have been smaller; but the available stocks have under- 
gone no increase in part because of the impaired shipping 
facilities. The outlook offers some indications of encour- 
agement. In the last week various building projects have 
come out, with others to follow, and there is some pros- 
pect that calls for lumber will become more urgent. The 
range of prices seems to be firmer than before. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 16.—No particular improvement has 
occurred lately in transportation conditions in this terri- 
tory, and dealers are having their usual difficulties in get- 
ting shipments. Trade has not been active so far this 
month, but a fair amount of mixed car business is being 
done. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, April 16.—There is improvement in the 
cypress situation, the lifting, or at least modification of 
embargoes giving opportunity for mills to forward ship- 
ments that for some time were barred from movement, 
There is an excellent factory demand, and this applies 
to the box factories especially, where an enormous vol- 
ume of orders are in hand for the approaching packing 
season. Country distributers also are more active and 
there is a good call for silo and barn stocks. Fencing 
also is in request from the same source. Prices are firm, 
possibly a shade higher. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, April 17.—Red cedar shingles are quoted in Chi- 
cago as follows: Clears, $4.31; stars, $3.67, Chicago basis, 
The quotations on white cedars are: Extras, $4.40; stand- 
ards, $3.20; sound butts, $2.30. The car supply on the 
Coast is light, while the demand here is light. There is an 
improved demand for white cedars. 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 15.—Supplies of shingles avail- 
able for this market are still only a fraction of the normal 
needs of the trade, but demand is very light and the mar- 
ket is showing no special signs of activity or strength. Re- 
ports from the Coast are that the market is not likely to 
slump any further, owing to the reduced production and 
small movement of stock eastward. 

Kansas City, Mo., April 15.—The shingle situation ap- 
pears to be somewhat mixed, with some dealers reporting 
the market showing weakness and shading prices, while 
others say it is stronger than a week ago and prices are 
firmer. The quotations range all the way from $2.55 to 
$2.65 for stars and $3.20 to $3.40 for clears, Coast basis. The 
car supply is poor and apparently the combination mills 
which are working on Government orders are getting the 
preference in cars, leaving the crumbs for the straight 
shingle mills. There was some increase recently in the 
transit line, but this is again being reduced and, in a 
general way, shipments appear to be only about 20 percent 
of normal and dealers say that there is going to be some 
improvement in demand which will stiffen up prices con- 
siderably unless the shipments are larger and big enough 
to keep pace with the market. Siding shows a stiffening 
tendency. Southern pine mills have been so busy turning 
out lumber that there has been very little lath production 
and the market has been almost cleared of them, and this 
is also true of western pine lath. Fir lath stocks are said 
to be still fair. Altho demand is not what would be con- 
sidered good in ordinary times, prices are held firm. The 
best market is on the east side now, with some call from 
the Southwest. There is practically no local demand. 





St. Louis, Mo., April 16.—The market for red cedar 
shingles, Pacific coast base, is $3.05 for clears and $2.50 
for stars, and there has been some activity at this figure. 


Baltimore, Md., April 15.—No changes in the shingle and 
lath situation are reported. Stocks have not undergone 
any material additions, and are of no such proportions as 
to exert pressure upon prices. 

Buffalo, N. Y., April 16.—Red cedar shingles are a little 
lower, with Washington clears now quoted here at $4.70 
and British Columbias $5.10 to $5.20. A temporary em- 
bargo is shutting off receipts at points in this territory, 
so that scarcely any shingles are now available. Demand 
is reported poor for this time of year, and little building 
is being done. Dealers are hopeful, however, of early 
improvement. 








Seattle, Wash., April 13.—There is the usual difficulty 
in gaging the shingle situation, owing to mixed problems 
presented by war conditions. For eastern delivery stars 
have a rather broad spread at $2.60 to $2.75, and clears 
are little changed at $3.20 to $3.25. The undertone is 
easier. Cars are temporarily slightly more plentiful. Pro- 
duction has changed but little, and may be staceu in gen- 
eral terms to be close to 50 per cent of maximum capacity 
of the mills. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 16.—Only slight improvement is 
reported in the distribution of shingles, with prices about 
the same as a week ago. Cedars continue scarce, but 
there is a better supply of pine and cypress, at the same 
prices as a week ago. Lath are in fair demand. 





New Orleans, La., April 15.—Under active demand, cy- 
press shingle stocks have been further depleted and mill 
assortments are said to be badly broken. Mixed car ship- 
ments are the rule, with acceptances of straight car or- 
ders few and far between. Cypress lath are in steady 
request at about the usual volume, with occasional orders 
for straight cars of No. 1 lath being accepted, tho the bulk 
of the business is made up of mixed-car orders. Prices 
are said to be unchanged but very firm. 


Tacoma, Wash., April 11.—Red cedar shingles are 
weaker. Cars are a bit more plentiful and demand has 
slackened up somewhat. Inquiries. indicate increased 
trade for April, however, and material reduction in values 
is not expected at the mills. Shingle logs continue firm at 
the high prices that have been prevailing. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 15.—The market is 4 
little easier on clears, a decrease of 10 cents during the last 
week bringing the quotations down to $4.60. Stars hold 
steady, while the Washington supplies of 18-inch shingles 
have been advanced 10 cents to equal the quotations on the 
British Columbia product. Supplies are coming thru from 
the Coast more freely than at any other time this spring, 
dealers reporting arrivals within six weeks from the time 
of shipment from the mill. 
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